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PEEPACE 



Thebe is probably no oonntry m Europe of wbick sa(h sat 
erroneous opinion has be^i oonsiantLy enteriouied, as tbe 
Crimea. Even in Bussia, more espedallj in St. Petersburg 
the views entertained on the sulject are as faulty as among . 
ourselves. When Catherine IL took possession of the 
peninsula, and wished to visit a country reno¥nied as much for 
its fertiliiy as for its beautiful and romantic sceneiy, tbe 
great Empress, during her residence there, was purposely 
deceived, for reasons I cannot explain; and all sorts of Mee 
villages were established, wherever her road led. She would* ; 
however, probably have had an (^portumiy, during a more 
lengthened stay, of coavincing herself of the true state of' 
the ease, had she not been suddenly compelled to fly from her : 
modest residence at Sebastopol, to escape the murderous 
designs of fatnoticised Tatars. Thus, then, the erroneous^ 
opinion about the great fertility of the Crimea has been con- 
tinually maintained, and has not been sufficiently contradicted 
by travellers, among whom Dubois de Montpereuz, who died 
too early for his country, and Prince Anatole Demidoff, have 
been the principaL It must also be added, that this error is 
promoted by the maps hurriedly produced to suit the popular 
demand — though those reduced from Demidoff's larger ehszts 
in Paris are not free from the same fault — ^numerous villages 
are marked upon them, the greater part of which are not in 
existence, but are well adapted to confirm the false view of 
the great fertiliiy of the Crimea. Th^xcda^^dk^S&^^c^^^'^^^^'l 
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the circumstance that the Tatars of the plains are nomadic 
during the greater part of the year, and change their place oi 
residence after a short interval, whenever there is a lack of 
pasturage for their immense herds. On the maps, however, 
these spots are not merely marked as villages, but even a 
quantity of names may be noticed, which date from the 
period when the Crimea was still in ike power of the Tatars. 
The narrative of a journey through these regions, which are 
now attracting the attention of the whole of Europe, and 
which, leaving politics out of the question, simply describes 
the condition of this interesting country, will probably not be 
unwelcome. I believed that I should furnish the clearest 
insight of the state and condition of the Crimea by pursuing 
the same plan I followed in my former works, and only 
adhering faithfully to an account of what I personally saw. 
Although this plan may appear to some readers fiitiguing, I 
believe that is the only method by which to obtain a clear 
knowledge of the Crimean peninsula. I have also appended 
two chapters, containing a general description of the Crimea 
and the northern coast of the Black Sea, with reference to 
their natural phenomena and productions. 

I will therefore recommend this little book, which may be 
regarded as the conclusion of my travels, to the same kind 
indulgence which my former works obtained. The recognition 
which my exertions met with is a great recompense to me for 
the numerous sacrifices I made in the cause of science, and^ 
with a hope of supplying a better knowledge of oountries 
which, though so highly interesting, have never yet been 
sufficiently traversed by Europeans. 

Chablbs Koch. 
Berlin, 1854. 
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THE CRIMEA: 



WITH 



A VISIT TO ODESSA. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEPABTUBB FBOM TAHAK — EBBTCH. 

General remarks — Hospitality of the Circassians — The wanderings 
of Ulysses — The Cossacks and their forays on the Black Sea— 
Their songs and stories — The Cossacks as borderers — Kertch and 
its trade — Panticapson — The museum — A Makrocephalic skull — 
Tmutorokan — ^A modem maosoleam — Tumnli — Prince Herheolidte. 

Afteb two long and rather fatiguing expeditions to the East, 
when I stood on the coast of the peninsula of Taman — once so 
notorious for the piracy of its inhabitants — ^and was ju^t on the 

e>int of setting sail for the Crimea, that promised land of the 
ussians, I turned a parting glance toward the lofty peaks of 
the Caucasian mountfuns. All that I had experienced oeneath 
their shade crossed my mind ; and though I longed so much 
to be at home among my family after a year and a half of 
absence, still I found it a hard task to take a last farewell of 
a country which I had liked more the longer I resided in it. 
The inhabitants had received me, almost universally, in the 
kindest fashion ; no one had annoyed me, and all had done 
their part in rendering my residence in that distant countiy as 
comfortable as possible. I had fared the best at the very spots 
where the greatest apprehension had been entertained for m&— 
in the centre of the Caucasian and Pontic mountun ranges, 
which had such a bad notoriety for robbery. Of all my remi- 
niscences, only those belonging to the country of the inhos- 
pitable Cords were not quite so pleasant as the t«&ti« H^^ossok 
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a Caucasian or Ossitian received me into his hospitable abode, 
with the words " Thou art master here, and I and my sons 
are ever at thy service," this was by no means a mere expres- 
sion of politeness, a^is so frequently the case among ourselves^ 
but every member of the family was evidently striving to read 
my wishes in my eyes, and execute them immediately. 

The words, " Master, permit me to drive our host's teeth 
down his throat," were addressed to me — on entering the first 
Georgian village which I reached after a lengthened stay in 
the then independent defiles of the Caucasus — ^by one of those 
handsome, I might say Homeric, fellows so frequently found 
in that country; and they caused me no slight embarrass- 
ment, for I was perfectly well aware that a Caucasian is 
ever prepared to execute a design with the same rapidity as 
he formed the idea. He had, on a former occasion, given me 
va. hospitable reception, and killed a couple of pigs in my 
honour. But, in the present instance, I had only a couple of 
fowls and eggs placed before me, according to his feelings of 
honour, much too slight a repast for a guest who had come 
from distant Firengistan (Europe). 

On another occasion, when I happened to notice a cnripus 
iaree growing on a precipitous rock, and was on the point of 
cutting a few branches from it, my guide boldly inter&red, 
and would not permit me to expose myself to the slightest 
danger. " Thou canst command my services when anything 
must be done which m^ cause thee joy, and willingly will I 
frilfil all ijtxj wishes. But where I see danger for thee, thoa 
owest me blind obedience, for I do not wish ever to be 
exposed to the reproach of not having properly watched over 
my gaeet." Soon afber, the entire tree of which I had desired 
a specimen, was cut down, and laid at my feet. ''Now 
ehoose, master, what thv heart finds jdeasure in." 

These few traits may oe sufficient. But, at the same time, 
the historical importance of the country I was on the point of 
leaving, had always absorbed my entire attention. At the 
period when civilization was still fostered in Asia, the Caucasus 
ibrmed the barrier which the neighbouring sons of the North 
eonld rarely scale ; but, at the present time, the cold North 
cultivates the arts and sciences, and Europe serves as a model 
to tiie other quarters of the globe. Just as European civili- 
sation has already taken root beyond the Caucasian range, so 
—as many years before Christ's advent, as we now reckim 
froior it^Aaiatie cultivation had, oa tlNicontrai7».pen0tratfi4 
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into tike transmontane plains. Indian ^vilicaiaon fionridked 
more tban three thonsand yean ago at Hkm north-western 
eactremity of the Caocasos. 

A celebrated traveller, Dnhois de Mflt i iye reu x, has tried, 
not without success, to Iransfer the scene of tiie wanderings 
of Ulysses to ihe Black "Sea. It may he objected that i£e 
bard of the " Odyssey" would assuredly have mentioned the 
Dardanelles and the Boephonis, if the said wanderings had 
taken place, not west of tiie theatre of the Trojan war, — 
namely, in the Mediterranean, — bat to the north in the Pontos 
Enxinus ; but, for all ihst, it cannot be denied that the author 
of the " Voyage antonr dn Oauease" has att^npted, with con- 
siderable success, to prove his theory. He may, too, with 
equal justice object that, after all, Italy is not even men- 
tioned. It is very questionable, also, whether the bard of the 
^ Odyssey" had any dose acquaintance with the islands and 
eonniie/he sang, 'or wheti^ b« was not quite ignorant ef 
their actual position. If we accept the theory of numerous 
bards having composed the ** Odyssey," this will account £or 
the geo^rraphical errors wfaidi hare been indicatwl in that 
composition. 

in tact, only two regioiw can be decidied with precinanr*^ 
the coun^ of the Lotophagi, whziiier a north wind iaqteUeQ 
the wanderers, and the tenitory of ihe CimmeziaBa. Tlie 
ibnner is Meyi>L "the other Hie Crimea and the lAole 
northern coa^^the Bkek Sea. it is weH known that iiie 
andents regarded Cimmeiia as a gkwmy comdir, v»ted hy 
mist and daxkness, on ^duch Helios never pomwd his nmofr- 
mating beams. The indents could not possiMy trandxr 
Cimmeria to the southern coast of Franoe; and ^t it must 
have been situated thereaisout, if we consider Siedy to be the 
island of Tnnacria. It is midonbied that this islana once bone 
that name, and this might be tbe sole reason for assuming 
that Ulysses was driren by the winds fromtibo country of the 
Lotophagi, or iEgypt, m &r into the Mediterranean in a. 
westerly coorse. 

The Ai^^onantic expedition teacdms ns 13at tiie ancientft 
were acquainted with the Black Sea and its ooasts, but w& 
have no actual proof tfeat they bad anjrintiinate knowledge of 
Itdy or fi^cily at tke period of the Trojan war, or shortiy 
afterwards. In additun, we must remark, that Ciioe, the 
sister of iEetes^ king of Colchis, lived in JEga, imd tiftot 
Ulystm '•Biployed ome^bgEifi aufim^ tbtiUM 'ti&i»\A;\siDr^aK<| <^ 
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the Cimmerians. Biit if we place ^ea in the vicinitr of 
Sicily, as is frequently the case, the bard of the eleventh book 
could not have had even the most superficial knowledge of the 
position of Oimmeria. Nor must we forget to mention that 
the sister of iEetes would hardly live so many himdred miles 
away from her brother, but probably in his immediate 
vicinity. 

On the coast of Cimmeria was the end of the deep river 
Oceanus, and the entrance to the subterraneous kingdom of 
Hades. It is probable that, three thousand years ago, the 
volcanic eruptions on Taman were of greater importance than 
they are at present ; and this would easily give rise to the 
myth about the Pyriphlegeton, that stream of the nether 
world, which was a sheet of fire. Further, the tradition of 
the clashing rocks to the south of the Black Sea, and at the 
efflux of the Thracian Bosphorus, appears to be much more 
ancient than that of the rocks near Sicily. It is more than 
probable that the earlier bards of the Argonautio expedition 
anderstood by their Symplegades the same rocks to which 
Homer gives the names or Scylla and Charybdis. It is certain 
that they were transferred, at a later date, to the rocks in the 
straits of Sicily. As we said before, this hypothesis, which 
Dubois de Montpereux borrowed from a French philologist, is 
interesting, and deserves further investigation. 

On board the vessel which bore me from Taman to Kertch, 
the eastern peninsula of the Crimea, there were several 
Cossacks, handsome young fellows, who recited their national 
ballads. The inhabitants of Little Bussia, among whom the 
real Cossacks must be counted, are well known through the 
whole of Bussia, not only for their love of melody, but also 
for their skill in song, and their peculiarly harmonious voices. 
In all the churches of the larger Bussian towns, these men 
form the choir, and take the place of the organ with their 
chanting. But it is not merely the strength and compass of 
their voices for which they are distinguished, but rather the 
peculiar and melancholy tone, which speaks to the heart, and 
the piety and holy fervour which is more or less revealed in 
all tiieir hymns. 

I am only speaking of the true Cossack, who, even if he is 
not a lineal descendant of those on the Don or the Dnieper, at 
least traces his descent from the Ukraine, an ancient Cossack 
territoiy. The Cossacks of the earlier and the present 
period differ Tery materially. Those of the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries played an important part in the eastern 

e>rtion of the German territories. On the Don and the 
nieper, a band of active, enterprising men had collected, who 
afforded each other assistance and support. Like the Yaragians 
and Yikinger in the North, they set out in their light boats, 
and disquieted the proud lord of Stamboul in the immediate 
vicinity of his capital. Trebisond and Sinope were subjected 
more than once to their predatory forays ; Cossacks menaced 
the sacred Serai of the then ommpotent Padishah, and plun- 
dered the suburbs of Constantinople. The haughty lords ot 
the Morning and Evening Land, as the sultans called them- 
selves, emerged victorious from every contest, treated every 
Christian nation with contumely, and — ^trembled before a 
handful of Christian adventurers ! They, who threatened at 
any moment to inundate Germany, and even twice found 
their way to Vienna, could not check the forays of the Cos- 
sacks within their own territory. After one of these bold 
inroads, which even menaced Sultan Murad within his own 
sanctuary, the latter is said to have exclaimed, " The whole 
of Christianity trembles at my nod, and yet a band of Cos- 
sacks causes me sleepless nights!'* The attacks upon the 
Turkish territory were even continued after the Crimea and 
the whole northern coast of the Black Sea, including the 
mouth of the Dnieper, recognised the sultan as their lord, 
and every possible effort had been made to check the Cossacks 
on the above-mentioned rivers, who received the name of 
Saporoglans, from the fact that they lived on the other side 
of the waterfalls. In vain did vessels of war pursue the 
light-draught Cossack boats to the mouths of the smaller 
rivers, or to the swampy banks of the north. Even the two 
fortresses, Kinburn and Ortchakoff (Oczakov), which were 
erected at the mouth of the Dnieper, to prevent their ingress 
and egress, as well as the g^eat iron chain which was placed 
across the stream higher up, were equally unavailing to check 
the forays of the Cossacks. 

In the depth of night, the watchmen of the chain 
noticed the approach of the foe, and the hoarse sound of the 
cannon pointed at the imperilled spot was heard on either 
side. But it was not the tchaiks or Cossack boats that 
had shaken the chain, but large trunks of trees, which the 
bold adventurers had allowed to drift in front of them and 
receive the entire broadside ; then the Cossacks approached 
gently and cautiously, and crossed the don^^^^^ ^^aj«»9i^. 
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^ dffjT, i^&T ooBcealed themselves in tke ozier beds on the 
meaBhj banks, or corered their boats with reeds, that they 
might escape the notice of their enemies* 

&e return was still more difficult, and through the watch- 
Mnesa of the Turkish videtfces^ the passage up the Dnieper 
was rendered fearfall j dangerous. In order to aroid it, the 
Cossaeks generally went through the straits of Kertch into 
the Sea of Azov, and thence up the Don to the confluence of 
the Donetz. It depended cm. the state of the water how far 
they proceeded up this tributary stream. As soon as the 
navigation was found impossible, iiie Cossacks carried their 
light boats, which only consisted of a hollow willow or 
poplar tree, on their shoulders to the Samara, an affluent of 
the Dnieper, and thus reached their home, perhs^ after three, 
fimr, or six months' delay.. 

I seated myself by the singers, and liitened to their descrip- 
^n of the deeds of their ancestors. The Cossack is justly 
proud of his history, whidi,^ mifortunstely, is almost a sealed 
look to us. It would be truly worth toe labour to collect 
the stories which are current among the people; for th^ 
would fill up many a gap in history. In the long winter 
e^rmings, the house-father likes to describe his own expe- 
riences, or what was told to him in his youth ; and thus the 
history of the Cossacks is handed down from fath^ to son. 
It is the same with the songs and ballads, which hynm the 
m,ises of the heroes of old and their deeds, and which would 
nimish abundant materials for the history of the country; 
The Cossack who narrated the story to me, became monten- 
tarily more animated ; and from his description, it might be 
fimcied that he had himself been witness of all he described. 
When he spoke of the ni^t expedition, his voice was hushed 
to a whisper, as if the guaordkna of the chain might hear it. 
With their hainds, he and his comrades imitated the splashing 
of the paddles on the surging waves : his voice grew louder 
when a storm burst upon the fragile barks, and Suried them 
hock to the spot where they had, only so shortly before, 
escaped the Tiu^ish spies. He seemed U> clutch anxiously at 
the reeds, which weace placed on board every tchaik for the 
purpose of concealment. But when he came to the assault, 
aM the Cossacks sprang up with a yeU, as if yearning to 
at^k once again the puce that was mentioned in the ballad. 

At the present time, the Cossacks have become the border 
gnsFfyaas of the exclusive' Bussian empire; They extend in 
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one hott chain firom the Pcdisk-Qernum fironider, aad ta i^ 
iKvtih of three immense empires — ^the Turkidh, Persian, and 
Chinese — as far as tiie great Pacific Ocean ; and while in the 
south they goard their huge ^therlaud from the inroads of 
predatory hordes, in the west they har the way against the 
ingress of the productions of civilized Europe. But the 
d^endants of the original Cossacks were not sufficiently 
numerous to guard sudi a widely extended position ; so, in 
the course of time, the inhabitants of other districts of Eussiay 
especially of Little Suasia, have been employed ht the pur- 
pose. But, besides these, evenpagan, thougn warlike, tnbes 
— ^for instance, the Bashkirs, Ejrghis, and Kalmucks — ^have 
been converted into Cossadcs, and not merely perform the 
same duties as the others, but have a similar organization. 

I was sorry that, in consequence of my scanty stock of Rus^ 
aian, I could not understand all they said ; bnt, fortunately, 
the master of the packet-boat was a Overman, and willingly 
filled up all that had escaped me. Thus- time passed away 
even quicker than I desirecL Gradually, the outline of the 
opposite coast came ont in clearer relief, and we soon found 
ourselves in the crescent-shaped bay of the port of Kertch ; but 
ss the wind was right in our teeth, we had to tack a great 
number of times ere we could enter. The passage had occu- 
pied four hours. 

For the first time after a long deprivation, I met again 
with an hotel managed in the German fashion. A German 
waiter took off my cloak on my entrance, and led me into a 
eomfortably-funiished room. Only that man can truly reco- 
gnise the comforts of an hotd, and the warmth of its welcome, 
who has been roaming about for a while among nations where 
inns do not exist, and where the traveller is driven to claim 
the voluntary or involuntary hospitality of persons who fre- 
quently have hardly enough for themselves. For months I 
did not know where I should lay my head at night: £ot 
weeks, no other food had been given me but sour milk, or a 
apecies of millet-gruel, innocent of either butter or salt. 

Kertch is a new town, displaying a strange mSlange of the 
Italian and Russian styles of architecture. Houses with flat 
roofs remind the traveller of the first; broad, straggling 
atreets, and partially unpaved roads, of the latter. On tb^ 
whole, the town is a more agreeable object than the generality 
of smaller Russian towns. It is said to contain about 10,000 
inhabitants — ^a number which will certainly increase witk 
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tiine. But Kertcli has a prospect of acquiring fl:reater im- 
portance when the countries on the Don are in a nigher state 
of cultivation. At present, it is true, Kertch is the medium 
of communication between them and the south ; but the pro- 
duce of the Don countries is still too trifling to allow the 
export trade to be taken into consideration. The Cossacks of 
the Don, who occupy the more valuable portion of the lower 
Don, on^ grow as much com as will satisfy their own neces- 
sities. Besides, they live very simply, and have few, or 
scarcely any wants ; at least, as far as the lower classes are 
concerned. The material for their clothes is either home- 
spun, or else obtained from the Russian manufactories. 

In consequence of this, the chief trade is confined to the 
productions of the immediate neighbourhood, fish and salt, 
both of which aie bartered for com in the northem ports of 
the Sea of Azov. Considerable trade is carried on, for instance, 
with Taganrag, a town which, some twenty years back, pro- 
mised to attain great importance, but has lost its value since . 
Kertch has been rising. The salt is obtained from small 
lagunes situated to the south of Kertch, the largest of which 
are called Opuck and Tchocrek. Fish are dried and salted. 
Several thousand tons of the latter article are annually ex- 
ported to the South of Sussia. Caviare is also prepared. As 
the sturgeon here do not attain the size which the^ have at 
the mouth of the Yolga and the Kur-Araxes, the caviare beads 
are smaller, but not at all inferior in flavour to that produced 
at Astrachan. 

On the spot where Kertch now stands, several hundred 
years B.C., the town of Fanticapaeon, the residence of the Bos- 
phoran kings, was flourishing. The pristine importance of 
this Greek colony only began to be recognised a few years back, 
when a quantity of antiqmties was found to bear testimony to 
it ; and it can only gain in renown, the more attention is paid 
to these relics. Unfortunately, the greater portion of these 
valuable witnesses of an early age have been removed to St. 
Petersburg, and placed in the Hermitage Palace. For my 
own part, T should have thought a collection on the site of 
their discovery much more suitable. I saw the St; Peters- 
burg collection twice, and on each occasion admired its 
copiousness and riches. It is not in my plan to describe 
here what has been already found, or to give a history of the 
Bosphorau Empire ; I will, therefore, only mention, m a few 
words, what I saw. It was very fortimate for me that Hcrr 
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von Blaremberg, the director of the Archseological Collection 
at Kertch, was an old acquaintance of mine, and willingly 
showed me all that was worth seeing. He imparted to me 
his plan which he had drawn np for tne investigation of the 
country round Kertch in accordance with Strabo's description 
of the ancient Panticapseon, and it afforded me great interest, 
through the harmony oetween the description of that day and 
thepresent state. 

Kertch is situated dose to the haven, while the Panti- 
capseon of Straho was built npon hills. The Acropolis was 
in the foreground, and nearly m the centre ; while the eleva- 
tion on which it stood extended to the south of the present 
town, and was connected with a low range of hillocks. By 
means of a splendid flight of stone steps, we mounted the first 
elevation, upon which the museum for the less valuable 
objects, and those difficult of transport, has been built. It 
has a very pleasant appearance at a distance, with its portico; 
but, unfortunately, the requisite attention is not paid to its 
exterior, which is the more desirable, as the building, through 
its position, is greatly exposed to the influences of the weather. 
On reaching the summit, a magnificent view of the surround- 
ing scenery was enjoyed. Accidentally, too, about fifty vessels, 
and among them a Prussian, had cast anchor here, which 
greatly enuvened the scene. To the south, and landwards, 
the heights themselves prevented any extended view, but 
toward the north a boundless grey steppe lay stretched out, 
which was only slightly broken by the primitive tumuli 
(Kurgan). 

A quantity of broken pillars and mutilated sculpture lay in 
front of the building : more valuable specimens had been col- 
lected in a spacious room within. The most beautiful object, 
in my eyes, in spite of the injury it had received, was an 
Apollo*s head, on whose cheeks a faint red tin^e was percep- 
tible. The rest of the marble was brilliantly white, and of an 
extraordinarily fine grain. I was still more interested in a 
large sarcophagus, also of marble, which had originally served 
as a case for a wooden coffin. It had been so mutilated, how* 
ever, by the Turks, the foimer lords of this district, that the 
sculpture could be scarcely traced. On the lid there were two 
gigantic figures, whose heads had been barbarously knocked 
oft: 

Close by its side stood an ele«intly carved coffiin, of cedar 
wood, which reminded me forcibly of the Germ«s\. <»s5J8^s^& k&. 
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ihfr middle ages. A few (»mameiiits, whick I aftewards ob- 
taiaed from a Jew, I {Hresented to the ArcliaBoIogical Moseam 
in Barlin, aa well as some sandals of most primitive con»trui0- 
tioB. Several vases, whick had more or less a£ an Etruscan 
•iyk^bore a resemblance to our porcelain ; and I was greatly 
pleased with a species of glass V66sals» which were remarkable 
s>r their lightness. 

But my attention was more than ever attracted by the 
skull of a boy, from ten to twelve years of age, which was in 
an exoellent state of preservatimi. All the bones were extra- 
ordinarily thin, like those we should expect to find in a child 
^ two years of age. It reminded me forcibly of the Makro- 
eephali of Herodotus. Probably, however, it was ihe head of 
« obeased child. Still, it was curioos that the skull had not 
grown wide in prDp<»ti(m to its lei^. 

Among the numerous inscriptions which were collected 
liei», and which, if I am not mistaken,, have been ]^blished 
m Bokh's ;* Corpus Inscriptionum," was the one found on 
Taman, which {Nroved with oortainiy that the Bussian Grand 
Dndiy of Tmutorokan, in the t&am and eleventh centuries^ 
had its capital on the peninsula of Taman. Until this dis- 
<»¥er^ its position was unknowB, and Tmutorokan was even 
identified with Astraohan. This moimment was the sole one 
bearm^ ancient Bussian characters, for all the others had 
Oreek mscriptions. This Bussian prindpaliiy, in the extreme 
south, furnishes testimony how mr Bussian influence must 
have extended at that time, when, at such a distance, the power 
of that country was not only established, but flourished. A 
grand prince defeated the Easoghs (Cossacks — ^i.e., Tcherkess) 
and the Issenes (Ossenes, or Ossetians) in a decisive contest, 
and subjugated these tribes, which had hitherto maintained 
their independence. 

In addition to these monuments, thore were, in the museum 
at Kertch, a iewfifnUiB, rings and chains. Those I saw were 
of a bright yellow colour, and appeared to be made of the 
purest gold. There are Jews here who carry (m a trade in anti- 
<juities, especially in coins, though more m private than pub- 
licly. Formerly, it was most strictly prohibited : but» through 
this very thing, much was sold to strangers which the Bus- 
sians would gkdlv have retained, and which must have been 
of the greatest value in completing the St. Petersburg collec- 
tion. Through the exertions of Herr von Blaremberg, how- 
ever» the tra& has been thrown open^ on condition that all 
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the ailitiqnities found musi, in ike ficst instance, be c^eredfSsr 
sale to the museum. But the Jews do not yet quite believe 
in it. This cirenmBtaneey and my acquaintance with the 
director, were probably the reascm that all the sellers assured 
me, by everythii^ sacred, that, at the moment, they had 
nothing in stock ^ any value. 

A fountain has bei»i built^ dose to the port, out of several 
atones of slighter interest, whkdi, apart from its antiquarian 
value, is a very pleasing object. Close to it, however, a 
quantity of inscriptions are lying about, to which no great 
importance is attached, through their mutilation and iUegi- 
bihty; but there are probably many among them whose pre- 
servation would be desirable for mQ sake of science. Un- 
fortunately, there is not sufficient covered room to protect 
these objects firom wind and rain. 

On leaving the museum, I ascended the hill in front of the 
town, towards the sea, on which the Acropolis may formerly 
have stood. Few traces of old buildings are visible here, 
but, to compensate for that, a small modem temple occupies 
the highest spot. This temple covers the grave of a former 
governor of Kertch, Stammkoffsky by name. The most im- 
portant excavations and researches were effected by this 
gentleman. Science owes to this talented man many a 
valuable discovery. It appears, however, as if the Russian 
Oovemment of that day did not take such an interest in 
antiquities as the present one, for many valuable relics have 
disappeared. Stammkoffsky himself j^sessed an excellent 
collection of coins, which he le0t in his will to a friend at 
Paris. When the latter also died, the Emperor Nicholas 
purchased the whole collection at a high price, and so it found 
its way at last to the Hermitage, where it was placed to pro- 
mote the interests of science. 

The traces of a wall are visible behind this temple. I was 
told that a tower had stood here a short time before, and 
that the great Mithridates had occupied a castle there, from 
which he addressed his assembled troops. The hill is, conse- 
quently, called to this day Mithridates' hiU. The stone, out 
of which the entire chain of hills is composed, is a very soft 
lime, of the latest tertiary period, which, through its pecu- 
liarities, has obtained the name of Kertch lime, but is gene- 
rally called by us Steppe lime, and is frequently found through 
the whole of the Crimean peninsula. It is an excellent 
building stone, in consequence of being very easy to ^<5JtV^ 
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and is for this purpose generaUy cut in long qoadrangalar 
pieces. 

At the spot where Kertch now stands, there was without 
douht a primitive burial-groimd. A quantity of tumuli extend 
in a northern direction, but the majority of tiiem have been so 
ransacked by Genoese, Tatars, Turks, and Russians, that only 
a few stm display their original arrangement. Accordmg to 
Dubois de Montpereux, who has given an excellent descrip- 
tion of them in his work, in the earliest Milesian period the 
graves were cut in the soft lime-stone. At a later date, the 
caves in which the coffins were placed were enclosed with 
walls, the stones of which, however, were not fastened toge- 
ther with mortar, and they were then covered with earth, so 
that a conical hillock was formed. A tumulus of this sort 
generally served as a burial-place for an entire family ; and 
probably its height corresponaed to the rank of the proprietor. 

On regarding the number of tumuli, which extend for 
miles, and reflecting that the poorer classes were buried less 
expensively, and that their graves, consequently, disappeared 
in a very short time, so that the still existing tumuii must 
have belonged to the higher classes, we must indeed feel 
astonished at the prosperity and wealth of the ancient Panti- 
capseon, the most northern Milesian colony. For centuries 
the mounds have been ransacked, in the hope of finding gold, 
silver, or other valuables ; and still every year coins, fibulae, 
and rings are being found, whose work demands our admira- 
tion in the highest degree. I saw in St. Petersburg ear-rings 
and bracelets, executed with such skill that they would bear 
a comparison with the manufactures of our £u:st jewellers. 
The majority of the objects at present found seem, however, 
to indicate a degree of luxury among the ladies which we 
should not have looked for 2500 years ago in this retired nook 
of the then civilized world. 

On the day when I inspected the tumuli, Herr von Bla- 
remberg had sent out men to make some excavations. Unfor- 
tunately, the spots they selected were unfavourable, and 
nothing was found to repay their digging. As it seemed, 
the ground had been already turned up several times. The 
inner graves were found to be filled with earth, and even the 
bones removed from their resting-places. The powerful and 
haughty who lay buried here had hoped to hand down their 
memory to a later age ; but they did not coxijecture that their 
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bones would be polluted b^ the touch of profane hands. Such 
is the fruit of excessive pnde and arrogance. No one disturbs 
the poor man in his simple grave ; he returns to that dust 
from which he was formed by (rod's handiwork, without 
being exposed to human avarice. 

I was greatly interested by the two largest tumuli, which 
doubtlessly owed their formation to kings, and eventually 
received their remains. In the largest of them was the 
marble sarcophagus of which I have already spoken. The 
hillock was about a hundred feet in height, and at the bottom 
its diameter was nearly a hundred and fifty feet. A narrow, 
very lofby passage, a hundred and forty feet long and ten 
wide, led to the inner square apartment, which was fifteen 
feet in diameter. Towards the top the edges were rounded 
off, but the whole terminated in a cone. Its height was about 
forty feet. The walls displayed no traces of any decoration. 
As, in addition, the vault was not at all remarkable for clean* 
liness, this grave made an extremely unpleasant impression 
upon me. 

Kertch, with the whole small peninsula, at whose eastern 
extremity the town is situated, nas a special viceroy, and 
dui'ing my visit, in the person of the Georgian Prince, Her- 
heulidse. He possessed a great partiality for Germany, the 
country, as he expressed himself, of all invention and deep- 
thinkers. He devoted the greatest attention to everything 
which scientific researches brought to light there. His family 
was still more German. The princess, educated at Dresden, 
and who had herself become more or less Germanized, only 
spoke German to her children, and their education was also 
imparted in that language. 

The prince at the same time took a delleht in the surrounding 
country, especially as regarded its naturtd history. I saw at his 
house a very fine collection of minerals, chiefly consisting of 
petrifactions of the Kertch limestone, and polyps, which ire* 
quently formed mounds in the open count^, resembling the 
tumuli. I was still more pleased with the shells, which appeared 
to belong to the Unio and Anadonta families, as they were 
partially filled with the most beautiful prisms of prussiate 
of iron. According to the prince, these shells are frequently 
found in the sand on the sea-shore, especially to the north, 
in the vicinity of a promontory, where a sulphur spring, 
with a warmth of 15* B., bubbles out from the top of a lime- 
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stone hill. Anatole de Demidoff states, in his trarels, ihai 
no specimens of these shells ore to be found in any European 
mttseum : but he is mistaken, for I sent several long ago to 
the Berlin Museum; and Dubois de Montpereux had also 
several of them in his collection. Not far from this spot 
f^ere is a mud volcano, which does not differ in the slightest 
from those found in the peninsula of Taman. It is a very 
broad, but not loHy^ hill^ and the suaimit is of a rounded 
form* 
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THXOBOSIA (KOTA) AKD KABA68V BAZiJL 

Pampas and pteppe — The peniiuala of Kertch and the promontory of 
Arabat— Tata»— Theodoeia^Herr von Smitten— KafEk—Turkith 
barbarity — ^Desolation of the Crimea — The houses and position of 
Theodosia — ^A German inn — Crimean wines — ^A medley of nations— 
The Jews — The nature of the soil — Flocks of sheep— Camels— 
Dili^^ces — ^Karassu Baxar — ^Artisans — The Shiiin rock. 

Ok the 17th September I quitted Kertch and hast^oied 
towards Theodosia. The road winds in a due western direc- 
tion through a steppe, interrupted by only a few insignificant 
hillocks. It is, however, very different from the steppes 
found in Cis-Caucasia, and bears an affinity to the American 
pampas. By this title is meant in South America a level, or, 
at the most, undulating surface, which is greatly deficient in 
water. From this caune, extensive v^etation is only visible 
at the rainy season, while in the hot summer the country is 
converted into a perfect desert, and can only support a few- 
herbs and scrubby bushes, neither of which msplay the usual 
bright green hue of plants. The soil on the whole eastern 
side of the Crimea is composed principally of lime and marl, 
and belongs to the new tertiaxy or diluvian period. In addi- 
tion, a very large quantity of salt, as is the case in all real 
deserts, prevents the growth of ^tlants. 

The sikeppe I was now traversing^ had a perfectly grey 
tinge. All the plants I noticed upon it had more or less the 
same gloomy colour, and, on the average, did not grow above 
a foot in height. There were very few varieties, but they 
grew in dense patches, and thus increased the monotony A 
3ie scene a tnousandfold. Seneciones, asters, scabiosst, 
malvese, umbelliferse, &c„—- plants whidi in Ois-Cauciasia 
represented the vegetation m the steppes — were entirdtjr 
invisible here. The most prominent was uie saw-leaved hore- 
hound {Marrnhiumjferemmcm, L., /3 creticum, Mill). This 
plant, with the gypsophihiy forms the so-called Burian, which 
pkvB a great pifft m tiiie ballads of the dwellers on the steppe, 
and in the stories of Ihe dnldren. I isfaall gm «Dk ^us^nos!^ 
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of the Boriaii presently, when I have an opportunity of giving 
as pecial description of the south Russian steppes. Next U> 
wormwood, the white, horehound {Artemisia maritima, L., 
j3 taurica, Bieh.,) is the most widely propa^ted plant in this 
neighbourhood. Its flower possesses an mtensely aromatic 
smell, and is generally used by the Tatars as a vermifuge (semen 
cinsB). The vermifuge I saw in the Russian apothecaries' 
shops was different from ours, through the calix being rounder ; 
but I cannot say exactlv from what plant it was obtained. 
It is, however, most probably one of the numerous varieties 
of the A» maritima, L., which produces this medicament, so 
much employed in Bussia. 

Among the other plants which I found here widely diffused, 
I must not forget a centaury, with scrubby branches and small 
blossoms (Centaurea diffusa, Lam). It is also, at times, 
employed in the manufacture of Burian ; and lastly, I have 
the narrow-leaved Hare's-ear (Odontites rubra, Pers.) to 
mention. 

The conical mounds extend for several miles beyond Kertch. 
According to Dubois de Montpereux, they are not tumuli, but 
formed by polyps. At the first station, Sultanoffka, the country 
begins to undulate gently, and we approach the insi^iificant 
elevation, which extends for several miles in awesterly direction. 
Here was the frontier of the Bosphoran empire at a later era, 
whose possessions were principally situated on the other side of 
the Bosphorus. The elevation extends as far as the Sea of Azov, 
and forms there the narrow promontoiy of Arabat. Along it 
a road leads to the Bussian continent, principally used by the 
traders of Kertch. Between this promontory and the actual 
Crimean peninsula lies the Putrid or Dead Sea, so called from 
its marshy and unhealthy waters, which emit implea&ant 
exhdations in summer. Xiarge beds of osiers jut out into it, 
and serve as a summer haunt for a quantity of moor-fowl. 

The elevation is more fertile than the plain which I had 
just passed over, and principally serves as pasturage for the 
numerous flocks of the Tatars. The Tatars, or Noghays, 
foxmd here, differ materially from those on tlie northern side of 
the Caucasus, as they have retained their primitive confoima- 
tion, both in features and person. They all, without exception, 
possessed a short and compact figure, a round swollen face, 
black but lustreless hair, and nardly any beard. Their 
eyes were turned upwards, like the Chinese, and the pupil 
ooold be hardly distinguished from the dark iris: the two 
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formed a far fh)m pleasant contrast with the yellowish-white 
of the rest of the eye. The short and stumpy nose, the partially 
swollen lips, and the receding chin, like the short neck and 
the bloated limbs, did equally little to improve their bodies, 
which were generally not more than five feet high ; and yet 
girls, from seventeen to twenty years of age, may be found, 
who, though not generally differing from their countrymen, 
not only lay claim to beauty, but even possess it. The 

feneral yellow hue of the skin has with them such a delicate 
ue, and seems to be tinged with a flush of crimson, so that it 
is not half so unpleasant as is the case with the elder Tatar 
women. Even the cat-like eyes, when you are once accus- 
tomed to them, and the mildness which their glances reveal, 
might gain the hearts of men of Indo-European origin. 
But when a young woman, however handsome she may be, 
has given birth to one or two children, all her charms rapidly 
disappear, and such a degree of ugliness is visible upon her 
features as is rarely found among Europeans. Women thirty 
years of age look as if they^ were matrons who had ^one 
through much suffering. It is an interesting fact that uiese 
Tatars do not speak the dialect of their countrymen in the 
Caucasus, but have an accent only slightly differing from that 
noticed in Constantinople. 

My friendly postillion drove me past the stations of Arghin 
and JPropatchkaya to Theodosia. The postal arrangements 
in the Crimea, and wherever Prince Woronzoff has had the 
management, are excellent. Instead of the trough-shaped cart, 
a species of Holstein wagon is used. The seats are wanting, 
and the traveller is forced to recline on the straw, and make 
himself as comfortable as he can, with his luggage. The 
horses, too, are not curbed up so tight as is the case in the rest 
of Eussia. It was evident that the German colonists in the 
Crimea had effected some good. In this the Crimean Tatars 
differ greatly from the inhabitants of Trans-Caucasia, where 
Tatars and Georgians live for years, in wretched filth and 
poverty, close to German settlers, and while daily witnessing 
their prosperity, accept nothing which would naturally 
improve their position. 

As it is usual to travel alone, posting in Russia is not so 
cheap as may be fancied. On an average, the (German) mile 
costs eightpence, a price which I only pay in Germany for 
special posting, but for it receive a very different sort ot 
comfort. 
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The svtL WIS just sMmg who& I ^m^ed at ISieodosia^ and 
aeain Iboad a very oomfortaUie wdoome at a German inii. 
Far t^ first time^ after many months^ I saw a white linen 
skeet on nnr hed^ and « pillow-oase. In Kertch I had not 
&red MO wdUy altbiNigk theiw I had enjoyed a mattress and 
laatker-GOverod pOlow. Wliat a luxury that is for a person 
who has so long been depEii^ed of this deanlixkesSy the man 
eaxmot feel who has never quitted his own home. In the 
oountries I had recently visited, even in the inns aA Tiflis and 
in the KonaJft^ the ^oest is directed to a raised board as his 
oottcih, and he is kft to arrange it in any manner he may 
think most convenient to himseif. 

To my great pleasore, I found at Theodosia, in addition to 
two Biga merchants, an acquaintance from Tifiis— Herr von 
Smitten. We soon arranged to travel in company. This was 
all the more agreeahle to m», as a lengthen^ abode among 
perfect strangers, of whose language one only understands a 
Sam sentences, beconaes at last wearyine, and even disagreeable, 
more especially when the principal ol^ect of the journey is to 
wetick home «« speedily as pesdole. 

Theodosia, or Feodosia, sas the Bussians call the town— for 
they always pranoimoe tike Obeek '*Th" as " F^^-^-is of quite 
recent origin, and owes its foundation to the Bussians. But 
about 500 years B.C., a Milesian <^lony, which bore the same 
aamie, existed probably on the aelfsame spot. It was, at one 
time, tributary to the Bosphoran kii^, or the republic of 
CSiersonj at another, independent, although it never acquired 
an importance equid to that of Panticapseon. In the first 
centuries aft^ Chriet*s advent, the town lell into decay, and 
4ippears to have been utterly demolished at the earlier period 
of the Migration of the nivtioiis. In the thirteenth century, 
when the Mongols had taken possession of the Crimea, a town 
called Kapha, or Kaffa, was built on the same i^t, which was 
soon a&&: oooopied l^ the Genoese. Under the protection of 
this powerful republic, Kaffa soon began to flourish to such a 
degree, that, within a oentuiy, it contained more than 100,000 
inhabitants, and received the title of " the second Constan- 
tinople." Merchants belonging to Ei^fla carried on trade to 
the furthest extremi^ of the Caucasian mountains, and even 
Myond the Caspian Sea. 

JProm the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuiy, this colony o:' 
the Genoese appears to ha^a been in no way inferior to its 
metropolis in power and wealth; but in spite of that, its 



▼iiceroy was stiQ Appointed in Genoa. While that city wasted 
its strength in internal feuds, or repeatedly suociunbed to the 
hau^ty and equally powerfiiil Venetians, Kafia extended its 
territory^ so that gradually the most important ports (m the 
whole southern coast of the Black Sea were in its hands. But 
ihe conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, was 
the first omen of Kaffa*s impending ruin. Nine years later, 
Trebisond fell into the hands of the same conqueror, 
Mohammed IT. After thirteen more years had expired, the 
ridi and powerful city of Kaffa surrendered to the foe of 
Christianity, almost without striking a blow in self-defence. 
With the exception of the Macedonian Alexander, the first 
Chalifes, and toe later Mongols, there hare been few monarchs 
who, in the short space of two-and-twenty years, so desolated 
three flourishing and powerful cities, of which two were the 
capitals of great empires, as did the barbarous Mohammed II. 
jSiBSa had Toluntarily submitted and unconditionally. Ite 
inhabitants hoped to escape the fiite of Constantinople 
and Trebisond, and put faitik in the promises of the Moslem ; 
as if there had not been a sufficient number of warning 
examples of the most shameful treachery, and most despicable 
breach <^ faith! The city was spared, but 40,000 of the 
inhabitants wei« compelled to migrate to the desolated Con- 
stantinople, and 1500 boys were torn from their mothers, to 
become the minions of the Padishah and grandees of the 
•empire. The new lords laid claim to all the slares. Plun- 
dienn^ was not allowed, but the wretched inhabitants were 
forced to give up the half of their pn^erty. But all this was 
only child's j^y to what took place during the next three 
years. The Tartar-Khan, Mengli Ghirei, who had been 
raised to the throne by the power of the Genoese, set the seal 
on the barbarities, in which the Turks had taken the initiative. 
Descriptions of that epoch surpass all that the imagination 
can depict; streaiBs of blood were shed in the truest sense of 
the word. Ships, filled with Genoese gold and Genoese 
valuables, were sent to Constantinople. But the smaller 
villages and forts did what the foohsh inhabitants of Kaffii 
had n^lected. They defended themselves manfully against 
the masses of assailants, and prepared rather to die in an open, 
even if hop^ess struggle, than accept the mercy o^red them. 
The barbarous and faithkss followers of Ishumsm wete once 
again witnesses that Christians can die h«F(McaUy for their 
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creed. A small body of men at Hangup defied the farj of a 
victorious tyrant and overwhelming numbers. 

After everything had been plundered and carried off, and 
no more treasure-freighted vessels arrived at Constantinople 
from the once rich Kaffa, the haughty Padishah believed that 
it only required a sign from him, and the city would again 
become the emporium of Asiatic wealth. But, with the 
murder and expulsion of the Genoese, all trade had disap- 
peared. Fruitless were all the concessions, which were once 
more bestowed on the city of Kaffa ; where decay has once 
gained the upper hand, human will can do but little to check 
it. Within a few years every sign of civilization had departed 
from Kaffa. A mournful solitude took the place of the formev. 
scenes of activity. In the place of men, sheep occupied the 
coast-range, and fed on the herbs which sprung up in the 
uncultivated steppe. Now the Crimea has become Eussian. 
Catherine II. was the first to recognise the immense value of 
the peninsula, and believed that she could produce its regene- 
ration. With slight interruptions, the Emperors Alexander 
and Nicholas strove to restore it to its former splendour; 
neither sacrifices nor exertions were spared. But it progresses 
very slowly. History teaches us that cities once ruined, can 
never regain their former renown. Odessa was built only a 
few lustres back, and it has a prospect of ultimate success. 
Odessa has already monopolized the entire trade with Southern 
Russia ; and despite its unfavourable situation, no town on 
the whole extensive coast-range of the Black Sea can pretend 
to rival it, but all are more or less dependent on Odessa. 

Theodosia's fate is the same as that of Taganrog ; thirty 
years ago all possible care was devoted to its mercantile 
development, but suddenly Kertch was fancied to be more 
favourably situated ; and so the attention of the government 
was diverted to that town. 

The allies have now recognised the value of the Crimea in 
a political, as well as a strategical, sense. Severing the 
Crimea from the Russian Empire, in spite of its slight value 
in a mercantile or agricultural respect, is like cutting through 
the artery by which she maintains her preponderance in 
anterior Asia. Russia's efforts are directed to the south, and 
Peter the Great was the first to recognise this fact. To gain 
ground there, Catherine II. imdertook expensive and dangerous 
wars. It is known only too well in St. Petersburg that the 
Empire of the East was once offered to a Russian grand-duke. 
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Time will tell us what successes the allies will meet with in 
the south. 

Theodosia is incomparahly moie valuahle than Sebastopol 
for commercial purposes. A convenient road leads to the 
interior of the peninsula, which is more accessible to cultivation 
in the east than in the west. The Don pours its waters into 
the neighbouring Sea of Azov ; the mouth of the Kuban is 
still nearer. A connexion with the mountaineers hostile to 
Russia can be easily maintained. All these are motives 
which render the occupation of Theodosia of especial value to 
the English ; and it must be remarked, in addition, that from 
the elevations that surround it, it could be much more easily 
defended against a land force, than is the case with Sebastopol. 
But, for all that, the occupation of the Crimea, or even of a 
single point in it, would cause the English and French extreme 
difficulty. 

Theodosia produces a more pleasant effect on the visitor 
than does Kaiia, from the fact that it is not built in such a 
straggling fashion. The houses extend round the spacious 
haven in the shape of a crescent, and are built after the 
Italian model. "Without exception, they have covered passages 
or balconies, and flat roofs. The streets are generally wide, 
and paved all over. 

miile the sea begirds one side of the crescent, the other is 
protected by a connected chain of hills. These belong to the 
eastern watershed of the Crimean coast range, and are com- 
posed of marl and lime, also belonging to the tertiary for- 
mation. Unfortunately, thejr are all entirely barren, and of 
a greyish tinge ; and yet, history tells us of the magnificent 
gardens belonging to the i*ich Genoese. The ancient £[affa 
could not possibly have been restricted to the space now 
occupied by Theodosia, and it doubtlessly extended over the 
hills far into the steppe. 

No relics are seen of the ancient Greek epoch; and, according 
to the statement of the inhabitants, none have hitherto been 
found. The Greek antiquities preserved in the museum of 
the town, were discovered at Aertch, and elsewhere. The 
monuments belonging to the Genoese period are, on the other 
hand, extremely valuable. Unfoi-tunately, the government 
has only veiy recently commenced to pay attention to other 
than Greek antiquities. Buins are still visible upon the hiUs, 
which form the two extremities of the crescent round the 
town. The tower, on the side looking towards Keti«.\!L,V3Qssvv^ 
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small and of no great height, lias walls of extraordinary thick- 
ness. On the opposite side, the ruins are not in such & good 
state of preservation, but appear to have been of greater 
extent* 

Our hospitable host set an excellent dinner before us. I 
had heard so mneh about the Crimean wines, that I waA 
curious to form the acquaintance of the juice of the grape» 
which was ezpresaed so near our present abode. 

" What wine would the gentlemen like to order?*' was the 
host's reply to our query. ** Would you prefer Forster Tram- 
iner, Johannisberg, or Leisten wine? Or, are you less 
patriotic, and give a preference to the French, Spanish, or 
Cape vintages? In that case I could recommend you a 
Bordeaux of excellent quality/' 

'* We do not want foreign wines, dear fellow-countryman^ 
but Crimean," we replied. 

" I see, gentlemen," mine host again remarked, ** that this 
is your first visit to the Crimea, or else you would be aware 
that all the wines I have quoted are produced firom grapea 
that have ripened in the Crimea. Our proprietors of vine- 
yards have procured, at a great expense, eveiy variety of 
grape from every country, even from America, but always call 
the produce afber the vine on which the grape grew. Thus, 
my Hock was not made on the lUune, but on the southern 
coasts, and from vines which, as I said, were procured from 
the banks of the Bhine. As Count Woronzoff (he was not 
Prince at that time) grows the best wine, we are accustomed 
to call every good wine ' Grave,' even if it was not made in 
loB vineyards*" 

Thus mstructed, we drank in turn all the more celebrated 
sorts: Johannisberg, Stein wine, St. Jullien, Champagne, 
Madeira, Cape, and found them by no means unpleasant tipple, 
especially for a man whom a lengthened residence in Asia nad 
not rendered over-critical; but they did not bear the slightest 
resemblance to the varieties whose names they bore. The 
only thing they had in common was the mce, for wines costing 
two roubfes assignat (about Is, Sd.) & nottle, were not even 
decent. For the better sorts we paid a silver rouble, or above 
three shillings. 

Although the number of nations r^iresented in the Crimea 
is not so large as on the Caucasian isthmus, still every stranger 
would be surprised at the varieties of costume which are ity 
b« seen in Theodosia. In the towns, and^ consequently, hen^ 
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tke cffieiafe tan, irifch hw coDcep^ns, BrnflBMu;. but tiM 
xsdwr BBerdiaaBts are Goreeks and Anaenkntv «i times Italkne; 
the poorar tnulan are Jews, and the ariiKaiis generally Ger* 
ssfljQB. Besides these, a feir gipflies asrei irisihle now and theB. 
The arigbial mhabitants of the Ciimea^ the Tatars, whot, in 
the yiemit]r of Theodosiai^ and «d. tbei y^dk ei tke duuBpiiga 
eoastryv have th* same Jeatuzea aod apposEaDce as tiiose i 
■geeeaHy deflcribcd^ witdi a &w exoBfAiem, to vhich I shaft 
reHsr pt ' too ntly, wander about wi^ their sheep and eien to 
tiie last moBeM»ty and pas» &e winter in writehed viUagca 
^ace the Russians hare taken poaseseicBL ef the CMmea, the 
Tatars have ghrm up a portion of tiieir lands — and that g«ie» 
rail J the besi — to &(reigiK sMaoL Thns^ anen^ o4hm» a 
quantity of Jews have been depoirted firom. the interior cf 
Bussia, and these poor feUowi^. ynia &Dejr Ihai they aire oafy 
boom to trade, aad in Bausia shoaa anj manual labour eyen 
Hunre than i» the case among eRixsehres, are £oroed ta devote 
themseiyes to agricadkure, an eeeiqpatio& ftnr wUeh they enters 
taan the. greateai repagnance. The Buaaian Gkiyeinmenl 
helped that thejr would be reclanned from tiieir yagabood life 
by settied eflspwyment, bn4 tise. chiUnen of Alteahimi are gr»* 
dually creeping into the towns, and wiUL soon beoome an 
iBsnppovtaMe buideit to them,, as ia the ease throng the 
whole of Wesiem Bnsaia, wheieyer thej haye cengreeaML 
B> thtt neighbourhood ol Theodosk a hm German eoTooiai 
mstf, whu£ haye enlj recently began to ftourish. They can 
be always recogniaed aiadistanoe l^thetr caets^ which appear 
icaily graeelul y^ien seen by tihft side el the elanwy natsw 

After dtancr we continued onr jonmesF tn Simpheropol, tim 
canef town oT &e Tanrie goyemmeni^ and aceenphshed thn 
entire distance o£ one hnndicd and eight yersts in no iasa 
than ei^t honxsw SttaqAprepet ie eitiuted to the north of 
the Cnmeaii maintains. On onr j on m ey tikither we kft 
tiiem to onr left, and eukeied eneer again tkn i^ien steppe. 1 
hnd read so nmch and heard the mete abont the Imnity el 
the Crimea, that I could not, in fact, belieye nnr eyes- wkm^ 
«n the road thxoegh the eenfareef the newnadb^ t SBrw,.inBtead 
of &Me, cnhxyated soil, i^ mmk gloomy 4ooking pampaa, 
tuiiindiiig noaody in eyery dkrefltien^ In Irafeh, the tvnst. of 
land be£peen Theodosia and SimpheBopel dee» net even 
deserye the nanie of stefN9e,.at. kaal^ ant in antnBm. Sjfnn 
M idle WTk in. th» peniiwnii of KesriKck wna «f an ashy gnpp 
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most unpleasant oolonr, this was much more the case in the 
centre or the Crimea. Although I noticed here the same 
plantrt I had seen hefore, they appeared even more stunted, 
and were not in such large clusters. In addition, it must he 
remarked, tiliat the nearer we drew to Simpheropol, the soil 
became composed of a dazzling white and very friable lime, 
and was only covered in patches with a thin crust of arable 
earth. Through wind and rain the surface had been rapidly 
dissolved, and a fine dust was driven in our faces by the breeze. 
Beside the circumstance that the sight of such a dazzling 
white surface has a most unpleasant efiect on the eyes, the 
lime dust floating in the air is the more painful, as it easily 
causes a long-enduring inflammation. Even the inhabitants 
of the steppes, though accustomed to it, are affected, and that 
epidemicaUy, by the so-called Mgy^Hsm. ophthalmiar 

Wherever a spring gushed forth from the ground, the 
prospect was more pleasing and verdant. But such fertile 
spots — ^real oases — are of no service to the Tatars, the origi- 
nal owners of the Crimea, for, as they had no permanent 
residence, the Russians declared it to be unowned land, and 
seized it. Eussian gentlemen occupy these oases as estates, 
or merely as farms. 

Here and there flocks of sheep of a thousand or more met 
us ; but the sheep had not by any means that healthy appear- 
ance which I noticed in Cis-Caucasia among the Noghays, 
and appeared to have more or less degenerated. As regards 
size, tney took an intermediate position between the so-called 
£Git-tails and the present Russian steppe sheep. The tail was 
only covered with fat at the base, and grew gradually thinner 
towards the end, so that it had the form of a pyramid. The 
majority of the sheep were of a dirty yellow colour, but many 
were spotted with black, or altogether of that colour. I saw 
none of the formerly so celebrat^ Crimean sheep, from which 
the Erim fleeces were obtained. The cattle, however, appeared 
to be in a more satisfactonr condition. They were generally 
smaller than those on the !tt[uban, but were of the same bright 
chesnut colour. 

I was very much delighted at seeing in the valley the really 
beautiful camels. The specimens I had hitherto seen in 
Greorgia and Cis-Caucasia were more or less uely. Whenever 
I saw caravans consisting of camels and dromedaries, the 
fable of the discontented horse, that was converted into a 
oamelf always occurred to me. Here, however, the greatest 
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possible care seemed to be devoted to the cainels. Drome- 
daries, that is, camels with one hump, which Anatole Demidoff 
and his band of savans are the only persons to mention, I 
saw neither here nor on any occasion afterwards. I would, 
therefore, conjecture that the statement originated in some 
mistake. Their hide was of a regular pale brown ; a fine 
mane fell down from their necks between their fore-legs, and 
was undoubtedly very carefully attended to. The hair was 
rather curly, and seemed to me much softer than any I had 
hitherto felt. It is uniyersally used as wool. The women 
not only spin it, but manufacture it into clothes and other 
stuffs, which are lefb of their original colour. 

In the Crimea, camels are only employed as draught animals. 
The custom prevalent among uie Galmuks of hanging baskets 
on both sides, in which their children and luggage are placed 
when travelling, I did not see anywhere in the Crimea. Without 
doubt, their healthy appearance maybe attributed to the fact, 
that these useful beasts are not loaded with any heavy weights, 
which would gradually wear the hair off, and generally are 
well fed. The carts ^adsiars) are, like those of the other 
Koghays, two-wheeled, and have the shape of a regular oblong. 
The wheels are frequently from six to seven feet in diameter^ 
and turn round the axle, not, as is usually the case in ante- 
rior Asia, along with it. But the Tatars are as little addicted 
to greasing their wheels as are the nomadizing Asiatic nations. 
A creaking, which to European ears is insupportable, echoes 
across the illimitable plains when the carts are set in motion. 
The Cause lies in religious superstition, through which, on 
the one hand, honest people have no reason to wander about 
in silence, and be a&aid of their own voice ; and, on the other 
hand, the Mohammedans dare not use pig's grease, and sheep 
or ox fat would not answer the purpose so well. 

The Tatars of this district appear to be more industrious 
than their fellow-countrymen beyond the Caucasus. They 
have built in the German fashion a species of covered cart, 
and keep up with them a regular communication between 
Theodosia, ^Karassu Bazar, and SimpheropoL For a few 
pence they will carry a traveller an immense distance. 

On the road to Simpheropol lies a Tatar village, which is 
said to contain 15,000 inhabitants. It derives its name from 
the stream on which it is situated, the Market of the Black 
Waters (not red, as Kohl has it), for such is the meaning of 
the Tatar word Karassu Bazar. The traveller finds himself 
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hu» rnddeaBlj transplanted to the beaort of Ankk, eren more 
than iM the caie in uie €re(Nrgiiiiaiid Trans-C^ucaraaaTyfaig^efk 
Gatiierine II. left the TlMars only two plaees, Karaasu Bazar 
and Baktchi Sarai, in whi^ titer could Kre after iimt own 
fa^ion without impediment. Until the present time, the 
promise of the great em]9ress has been kept sacred, and ocify 
Tatars are allowed to mhaint these two places, llarassa 
Saxar, in faet, reminded me forcibly of Ttrebisosd, at least of 
the inner town. Narrow aotid erooked streets, throi^ whxeh 
it is just possible to pas», are foimd here. Lofty wmte waOs 
exdude the prospect of the eomrtjard firom ^» street ; behind 
them lies the abode of the fioHily and a garden, m which the 
female members can enjoy the beauties of nature without 
heii^ watched by strange eyMr 

SSrassu Bazar is ri^ inmocKpies, of whidi there are said to 
be two-and-twenty, and kt vAnmrek^, of which I counted 
seven. The former w«re geneiattT large square spaces, and 
their exterior only presented a white surfiuse of walls ; but 
the latter were ex&aordiBanly tapering* and elegant, and had 
a very pectdiar and pleas«ni eroet as they rose &om the 
dnstcurs of houses and the firei^ Terdure <^ the gardeus.^ Such 
z- Tatar village is indubitaUy moie picturesq[ue than a Bus- 
nan town, where the generally large and handsome churdbi» 
and steeples leaye a by no means pleasant impression through 
the gaudy cc^ours wiui which th% are painted. 

In the same way as at Tiiis and ot^^ Eastern towns, the 
male population in Little Tatarv — for thus the Crimea imd s 
portion of the northern coast of the Sea of Azov were caQed, 
as late as the end of ihe last cestmy — lead a puUic life. All 
tiie artisans work in the streets, or at least in their open 
booths: those of one trafe sit toge4;her, so that the shoe- 
makers, the tailors, Ac., form separate rows. The former are 
jwsdy celebrated, and their shoes are in great demand, prin- 
cipafly among the Mohammedans. Bst other descriptions of 
l^her-work are exo^ntly manufactured here. Xarassit 
Bazar produces famous sheaths for kindjals (the chandjar of 
tike Turks) and knives, whidi in ti&e last century were in 
demand aU through Araa. 

Sjurassu Bazar is niuated at the soothem extremity of the 
Chrimean coast range, wl^4^ gradually slopes away in a 
Bortherly direction, so that the ridge can be almost imper^ 
eeptiUy ascended here. With the exception of an insigm- 
ioaal e ic fia tio n, from four to fire hundred foet x& height, and 
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about three miles in length, only small hillocks are visible, 
or rather, an undulating plain. The above-mentioned eleva- 
tion, however, like the principal mountain chain, is only 
steep on one side, while from the other it can be scaled 
without diiBculty. The Tatars call it, from the calcareous 
stone of which it is compose^ Akkaya ; but among the Rus- 
sians it is known by the namie of the " Rock of Shirin." The 
most respected and the nohest Tatar family, which alone 
was suffered to enter Into » arfBMnial amance with the 
daughters of tiut T^itar Xkn^ lore the name of Shirin, and 
held all the tsnakrf m 4» CBst of t^ Grimeaa peninsula. 
The powcufUi cbienaim of tiiis famity, trustaig in their 
power, ftcaMtl y rebAi tgunst their loi^ liie Tatar 
Khans. Then the SUnB nsmoned his vMnib and re- 
tainers, and A oonavlMini ii«i Md 011 tin whUt lidEy which 
rises BMynliffiT!y ofc tiba 1^^ 



CHAPTER III. 



The Ttnrlc hotel— The goTemment — The Tatira — The Snllan Kslgs— 
SaWnghlnJ — Altmctled— The new town — The iilhcdrBl — The 
baxar— A ConrUnd Jew— CHttle—Fruit Bnd orchards—The Tillejr 
of the Salgir— Apples— HetT ton Steren- Herr yon HUbnerw-A 
Knsslso labouret — Tat«r regnl«rity — Depwlure — Chinoter of the 

Afteb a short stay in EBrassa Bazar wa commenced onr 
jonmej, and soon arrived at Simpheropol. We stopped st 
one of ttte four inns, which hore the prond title of the " Tauric 
Hotel." I do not linovr if it is the same in which Kohl, the 
talented anthor of " Travels in Southern Buasia," and maiijr 
other similar works, put up his tent; but, from his deaciip- 
tion, I think it might have been the same. Though the 
hotel looked so grand eitarnally, and displajed sach a fine 
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frontage, the internal arrangements did not at all correspond. 
We were conducted into a room, which the chamherman — 
there are no chambermaids here — had not cleaned for many 
weeks. On the table lay such a dense coat of dust that I 
could have written my joiumal upon it with my finger. Nor 
had the waiter the slightest intention of removing the dirt : 
on our giving a gentle hint to that efiect, he naively replied 
that this did not belong to his department, for the chamber- 
man attended to such matters. In the place of beds, we 
received a mattress, though without any counterpane or 
blankets. Many men must have slept upon it smce the 
period when it was last cleaned. 

In regard to food, again, we sadly regretted our host at 
Theodosia. All was heartily bad and dear. For a pot of 
villanous coffee we paid no less than one rouble, forty kopeks, 
(assignat), or about one shilling and twopence. It is a 
peculiarity not alone of Russian hotels^ but also of Grerman, 
that the prices are generally in an inverse ratio to the excel- 
lence of the fare set before you. 

Simpheropol is the capital of the Tauric Government, in 
which, in addition to the peninsula of the Crimea (but, as 
already stated, exclusive of the distant portion in the east, 
consisting of the peninsulas of Kertch and Yenikaleh), the 
northern coast of the Sea of Azov is included. It contains 
the so-called Little Tatary, or the possessions of the Tatar 
Khans in the last centuries of their existence. The majority 
of the Tatars, however, quitted their fatherland on the occu- 
pation of the Crimea by the Bussians in 1783, and found 
shelter, some among the Tcherkess, who had formerly re- 
cognised their sovereignty, and others among their brethren 
in Bessarabia. Scarce a third of the former inhabitants 
remained; but, spite of the exertions of the Bussians, they 
have only partially given up their vagabond life. When 
their attention is drawn to the advantages of agriculture, 
they usually reply — " My father led a nomad life, and was 
happy: and I will do the same;*' or, "As (jod gave the 
Franks sense, the Bussians the plough, and the Armenians 
the counting board, so He has bestowed the wagon upon 

US. 

Simpheropol was formerly called Akmetjed — ^i.e,, the White 
Church. I am not aware why the Bussians did not simply 
translate the name, but selected in its stead the Greek title of 
Simpheropolis, which, according to some, means t\NA >&afi&^^ 
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with tt&Bttf the double, city. In the perkd of the Takar 
^moiioii it iras the residenoe of the so^or-dmno, the Sultam 
£alga, while liie ^l^atarKhan hdd his court at Bakti^Sarai. 
The Soltan Kaiga "was an important personage, for when the 
Idian was abaest or ill, he took the xeigns of the gov^nment 
in Ills hands ; and, as he had to sJBx. the seal to aU the orders 
^and reguhilaoiis of the khan, he ex«:«ised a veiTConsiderable 
power, which, however, lie never perorated. Through this 
the Tatar msjor*d0mo differed materiaflj from ihe steward of 
the Frankish kings, who Iddrsted so long for the suTOeme 
ccnnmand nntU he seised vpon it. When the Sultan Kalga 
was absent, or on sick leave, he had a reprssentatiTe in i£e 
Sultan Nureddin. The piinoes and prinoesses of the reigning 
&mily were distinguished bj the tiue of Sultsoi. 

Of this &mily, which » fineallj descended fionn Qhenghis 
Khan, -and bears the name of Ghir^ onlj one member is now 
Hyiag in the Crimea. Sabin-Ghirei, the last khan raised to 
the mione, and maintained on it by the Russians, grew at 
last wearied of the internal dissensions which injured his 
toountrr and notion, and yielded his sovereign^ into the hands 
«f Oataarine II., in ihe same way as Oeorge XlII.,at a later 
4ate, in Georffia^ though more oompelled by circumstanoes than 
voluntarily ; out, in spite of that, die Russians were oompelled 
to conquer the country inch by inch. The poor Sahin-Gherei 
found no peace in his own land, and retired to Constantinople. 
There the former Tsssal was naturally received in a rery 
nnfriendly manner, and sent to the Isle of Rhodes, whither 
■aagnates in disgrace generally proceed. After a short while, 
tiie unhappy man reoeived, as a special mark of fovour, tl^ 
silken cord--that is, according to the Turkish ritual, he was 
forced to take his own life with it. The former Anti-Khan, 
Selim Ghiiei, fled, with all the chieftains of his en^nre, to 
Circassia, and did much in maintaining the de^rooted hos- 
tility of the inhabitants towards the Russians. Only one 
member of the reigning fomily rranained behind. His son is 
still H^g, but in extrame seclusion. He is married to an 
Englishwoman, and his children are brought up in the Pro- 
tes^t foith. One of his -daughters is muried to a Herr von 
Gcrsdorf, if I am not mistaken, a native of Silesia, but in the 
Russian service. 

A stnuBge destiny I lihe last of the iknatio Ghenghis Khan* 
ides, the arch-enemies of Christianity, who more than once 
thraiteiNd tho ■■nihilation of aU Chmtiwia, himself a Chris- 
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tini, md, liwiigb sumoiided ky ihe derdb&em of the osly 
beatific finsM-^vdc dmrch, hiii»Blf « ]^xite8t&iit, aad weddea 
to a Protestant! Suppose the AlEed Poweni restored the 
ancient TsAwr idagdoia, ia « new Ckrifitiaii fiirni, and restoi>ed 
hk xnheiitaDoe to one of tbe pmsent Protestsnt descendants 
of Ghenghis Khanl Thxt wiowd be at least a settlement in 
wineh the raters of Pranoe and England woold ^ecri j dis* 
fksy thfisr disintereste^hieBs in the present war. At a Greek 
empire in Constantinople wocdd have no prospect of eadnr- 
anoe, « Protestant kiagdoDa in theOramea — whose wings, how- 
ever, should not be purposely crut, as is the case with modem 
Greece — would form the Ipestohsdide to the Bussian influence 
in the South, and perhaps give fresh strength to decrepiA 
Islamism. 

Si»pfaeropoi, at the present lime, contains ^000 inhabit 
tuits, sbkL 300 houses. As the vesidenoe of the highest ffovent- 
meat authorities, it has acquired an importance to vnack it 
owes its rapid growth. It oonsists of two portions, the old 
Tatar town, which s^ possesses the name of Akmetjed, and the 
Bnssian new town. Bi»tih form the strangest contrast to each 
other. Narrow, crooked streets intersect the former. The 
houses extker have their rear turned to the street, or stand in 
the 'Centre oi a coudryard, which terminates in a garden, 
^binted with bushes and ^ees. With the exception of die 
part where the artisans sit, work, ;and sell, all is ^uiet and 
silent. Only rery rarely do we meet a Tatar or a child, muoh 
less a &fmale, who, however, is wrapped up in a white domino, 
whnch conceals her whole figure, but generally takes « quiet 
glance at every stranger who loses his way m the deserted 
streets. 

The new town, on the other hand, possesses large, broad 
istreets, which, although not completely paved, are at least 
macadamized, and generally one-storied houses. The breadth 
of the streets, unfortunately, is not in any proportion to the 
height of the houses. Frooi this it arises, tnat, although the 
Eussians are so fond of walking about without doors, the 
streets g»:ierally appear empty and deserted. In addition, 
the large squares, which have some meaning in towns with 
tall houses, augment the unpleasant effect. 

With the exception of the new cathedral, no particularly 
handsome buildings struck me in Simpheropol. The former, 
however, is bmlt in the ibrm of a regular cross, and has an 
arched cufiola in the «eotre. The pictures in the intodoci f^ 
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the dmrch are all very poor, and, consequently, bave no artistio 
value. In the neighbourhood is the quadrangular obelisk of 
the hero of the Crimea, the Prince Dolgurucki Krimskoi. On 
one side of the obelisk is the portrait of the prince, carved in 
marble; on another, his armorial bearings; on the third, 
the Russian ea^le ; on the fourth, the victorjr of Christianity 
over Islamism is represented by a Tatar baptism. The stone 
from which the obelisk is cut is greenstone, a variety fre* 
quently foimd on the southern coast. 

It was Friday on which we lounged through the streets, 
one of the two days in the week on which market is held. 
Simpheropol is the emporium not only for all the productions 
of the neighbourhood, but also for foreign wares. The favour- 
able situation, just about the centre, though somewhat to the 
south, renders it the natural rendezvous for all the inhabi- 
tants of the plains, as well as of the mountains. A fine road 
runs hence to the southern coast, with which the town must 
necessarily be in constant communication, on account of the 
numerous chateaux and gardens there. Produce is brought 
here and bartered for other sorts. The Tatars had driven in 
camels, horses, sheep, and oxen for sale : the Germans offered 
vegetables, butter, and cheese ; the Eussians, com and bread. 
A quantity of Jews were wandering about and trying to earn 
a trifle, however small, by all sorts of servile employment. A 
young fellow, of about twenty years of age, became our guide. 
He had been removed, with many more of his tribe, from 
Courlaud to the Crimea. He had been forced to turn husband- 
man, like the rest. He described to me the sufferings he had 
endured, in the most striking colours. He showed me his 
hands, that I might observe the blisters, which had come 
from hard work. At last, as he said, he could not endure it 
any longer; he had, therefore, run away this spring, when the 
field labour recommenced, and was now trymg to earn his 
livelihood in SimpheropoL As usual among his co-religionists, 
it was horror of work which caused him to become a vaga- 
bond. Although the complaints against the Jews in Ger- 
many are frequently unjust, still it is unhappily true, that the 
Polish Jews are the curse of the land m the Polish and 
southern provinces of Russia. Before this mischief is utterly 
extirpated, all the exertions of the government to improve 
these provinces will be useless. The Jews will only become 
agriculturists when they are removed to a country where they 
are left to themselves, and have no chance of driving a trade. 
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I found insiances in Caucasia, that the Jews 'could become 
good husbandmen. « 

The Russian government has frequently been accused of 
harshness and cruelty, for compelling the Jews to give up 
their old manners and customs, and then settliug them in 
uninhabitable districts. For my own part, I cannot acquiesce 
in this charge, although an involuntary removal may appear 
very harsh. Any one who has lived any length of time in 
Poland, Lithuania, and the other Russian provinces where 
Jews are to be found, and has watched their behaviour, will 
certainly agree with me. The Russian government owes it 
to the non- Jewish inhabitants of those provinces to protect 
them against the repeated annoyances and acts of oppression 
on the part of the Jews. In entire provinces, it is rare to 
find a single Jewish family which suppoHs itself by the labour 
of its hands ; for, with a few honourable exceptions, they shun 
work like fire, and hang like leeches to the other better inha- 
bitants, from whose industry they gain an easier means of 
support. As a general rule, they carry on an advantageous 
traffic in all sorts of trifles, and act as agents to the common 
man, who, in Poland and Russia, is on the lowest step of the 
fiocial ladder. But it is no honest trade that they carry on 
with the honest, though generally stupid, peasant ; and they 
employ every possible scheme to gain profit. Cheating is the 
most usual resource with them. As the Jews are the only 
persons who possess any ready money, the peasants, when 
they require that useful medium, are compelled to apply to u 
Jew. They must pay interest, amounting to an almost 
incredible amount, or give up for several years their cattle or 
their produce. At the same time, the Jews are generally the 
farmers of the distilleries, and thus have a direct efiect in 
demoralizing the nation. 

The cattle which were offered for sale in the large market- 
place, appeared to me very poor; the horses were really bad, 
and very high priced. The sheep looked rather better. 
Camels were also brought for sale, and were ofiered at from 
400 to 500 rubles (assignat) a-piece— or from eighteen to 
twenty-two pounds. 

I felt the greatest interest in the fruit, which was principally 
brought to market by Tatars. Through the whole of Russia, 
Crimean fruit is spoken highly of; but what I saw here by no 
means came up to its reputation. The exterior of the apples, 
more especially, did not at all correspond to the i[Ltfisc^sst.^xsow 
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oot^ang tme, I wm sorfnised ai <^ coatfwneM of €bto gndbi. 
T\{ithout exception, the delicate and exquisite fiavoor wm 
wanting, as w^ as the aroma, whidi oar a|)ples possess, more 
iff less. It seemed to me as if the proper attention was not 
devoted to tiie trees. I most, however, add, that this reproach 
does not affect all the proprietors of ^^ardens and orchards, fir 
I had afterwards frequent opportunities bo^ of seeing and 
tasting very excdlent fruit. The pears were still worse than 
ihe apples, and did not seem to me any better thm onr wild 
varieties. On the other hand, I was nrack pleased with ihe 
water-melons, as is the case through the whole of £astem 
Europe, tiiough not so much with the sugar-melons. The better 
sort of the former has a pinki^ ineat, and is principally grown 
in the vicinity of Taganrog. Thence ih&y are exported m every 
direction, even to St. P^;er8burg, Moscow, Constaiitinop^, 
and Smyrna. 

But though the fruit offered for saie in the public market 
dissatisfied me so much, I found it most excellent in the 
orchards of the Herm von Steven, MiihUumsen and Hiibner. 
It was, in truth, a pleasure to waUc abovt liior mi^nifioent 
grounds, In no instance did I see any dead wood, or inter- 
lacing of the brandies on the trees. The trunbi were idl 
straight as a line, and appeared to me to be from fifteai to 
twenty years old. The orchards are prindpaUj^ situated to 
the south of the town, in the valley of the Sal^r, the largest 
and almost solitary river in the Crimea, which receives its 
waters from the mountains, chiefly from the Tchatir Dagh 
(tent mountain), and disembogues mto the Putrid Sea. T& 
river here forms a deep cutting in thennmmulite lime whidi 
covers ihe soil, while ms town of Sknpheropol stretches along 
the terrace lying to the north of it. l^ere are onwards here 
of such a remarkable size, that, in a good season, the cxap 
brings in several thoosand doUan. 

The Crimea seems to be the only ooQntly through the 
whole extent of Bussda where the cultivation of the vine and 
fruit at all flourishes ; and even here, it i» ooi^ned to a lew 
districts. In addition to the upper valley of the Salgir, 
fruit, principally apples, is only cultivated in the vicinity of 
Bvdak, Sebastopot and on we southern coast. Tropical 
fruits are generally cheaper in St. Petersburg, Odessa, and the 
kreer towns situiU^ on the sea, than the better sorts of ]pean 
«na ap|des. I do not believe, however, thatonr fruit is inferior 
to the Crimeaa, for, in £Mst» several sorts are not finmd there 
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whicii, among us, sre considend tiMbett. ThsQcrman land** 
boldera m the Crimea pay as grrat aa atientioB to the coUi- 
▼atkm of ^it as may oe ibond in any part of onr oonntiyy 
and, consequently, their takings are very large. But inst aa 
l^e worst wine is dmnk in the Champagne country, while the 
better sort is exnorted, it is the same with the Crimean iruifc. 
Ihreiy good apple isearafnllT wrapped in paper by ihe growec^ 
and padLed in chestsy whicn are laden on the iieaTy steppe 
wagons. Thus the fruit travels ibr 1500 miles and more m 
n northern direction. WiHi equal care it is agam unwrapped 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg. It may be eamly imagined 
what a price a good libatone pippin or russet would command 
in those towns, when we state, that a decent apple <3oeta a penny 
in the Crimea itself. I am «arry that I was not able to 
procure any iTustwordiy details as io the export trade ; but 
%lm haixfiy be MooJdembk as i. sopdomT Tntke^^ 
of the Saal, from Budoktadt to KaumWg, mare fruit is 
harvested than in the whole of tlie Crimea. 

I was excessively vexed that state-^ooundllor Yon Steven, 
one of the most distinguished Bussian entomologists aad 
botanists, was absent on his annual tour of ini^)ectioii. I 
had long felt a pleasure in the prospect of devoting a few dvjfs 
to an examination of his magnificent herbariian, Hexr von 
Steven is thoroughly acquainted with the vegetation of 
southern Russia and of the Caucasus, through which he has 
frequently travelled. To him we are indebted, after the 
deceased professor of botany at Charkofi^ Marshal von Biebar- 
atein, for the first acquaintance with the Flora of this, until 
then, perfectly uiJaiown region. Herr von Steven, however, 
is not merely a botamst-, fo he has acquired equal repute for 
his acquaintance with the Bussian Fauna, and more especially 
witii entomology. To this we must add his character as a most 
amiable man, who has aided with hand and word every 
traveller whose steps have been direoted toward southern 
Bussia ; and he not only maintains a oorre^ndenoe with the 
chief $(wans of Europe, but is always delighted to execute 
juy commissions with which he may be charged. 

I was «xoessivelv pleased with another family to which I 
liad brought introductions, the more so aa its head, Herr ven 
Htibner, had studied in Germany-<-'principally at Jena — and 
Jbad married a Thurincian lady. I cannot, r^y, say which 
«f us was more pleaseathan the other at the renoontre. The 
whole period of my limited stay on hia estate in the K\ssBa&r\ 
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of Simpheropol was almost exclusively devoted to anecdotes 
and repoi-ts about our German fatherland. Herr von Hiibner 
was also the owner of an orchard, which he had planted about 
six years prior to my visit, and which visibly flourished 
His labourers consisted of aKussian and several Tatars The 
former lived in such an extraordinary fashion, that it deserves 
description. While among ourselves servants are generally 
paid quarterly, in Bussia every agreement is made W'trdt—^ 
that is, for four months, or one-thu-d of the year. The Eussian 
gardener was very industrious during the whole four months, 
and at the same time lived so frugally, that he hardly would 
drink a single glass of wodka during the day. Bread, and a 
wretchedly thin schti, or borstch, was all he regaled upon. 
But as soon as the third of the year expired, his industrious 
fit was at an end too. He demanded his wages, which in the 
summer amounted to fifty or more dollars, and went ofi* with the 
money. A handsome carriage, with a pair of horses (a peasant 
dare not drive with more), was immediately hired for several 
days, and a man-servant engaged. He went first for a drive 
with the beloved of his heart, or some good friend, and on such 
occasions he had not any lack of them. At starting, every- 
thing went on with the cpreatest order : the workman played 
the arand seigneur. He regaled his friends with the best 
edibles — always, however, accompanied by onions and the 
choicest vintages; above all, champagne was de rigueur^ 
When night set in, and the number of his friends increased, 
things grew rather wilder ; about midnight he was generally 
in a state of intoxication, which, consequently, put an end to 
the festivities. The next morning, when he had slept the 
liquor off, the same life recommenced, until the hour once 
more arrived when he became unconscious. In this fashion 
he carried on, as long as he had a copek in his pocket. When 
all his money was finally exhausted, he appeared the next 
morning, at the regular hour, in the orchard, went to work, 
and was as industnous as he used to be. 

The mode of life among the Tatars formed a striking con- 
trast to that of this low Russian. The money they earned they 
carried home to their families, with whom they spent all their 
leisure hours. Not a copek was expended away from them. 
The family life of the Crimean Tatars is said to be unexcep- 
tionable. I spoke to several persons who had an opportunity 
of forming an opinion by a lengthened residence in Tatar 
villages, and principally on the southem coast, and they all 
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dgreed in this. The union among the different members, the 
love of regularity, the activity of the females and industry of 
the males, cannot be spoken of in too high terms. Herr vop 
Hiibner told me that a Tatar, on an avera^, does as much 
work as two Bussians. On entering one oi their villages on 
the southern coast, the first thing that attracts the traveller is 
the cleanliness of the streets and houses. Naked or ragged 
children are never seen running about, as is so frequently the 
case in Asia, both with Christians and Mohamedans. (m the 
coast, the women do not conceal themselves so timidly from 
the sight of strangers, and their husbands treat them better^ 
and not as merchandize, which is the case among their fellow- 
countrymen and co-religionists in Asia. 

It was a lovely Sunday morning, when we were again 
seated in a post-chaise, and, drawn by a troika of three horses 
abreast, drove towards the former residence of the Tatar 
khans. Baktchi-Sarai is situated about four and a half 
versis"* from Simpheropol. The road runs in a south-south- 
western direction, upon the steep northern slope of the 
Crimean coast-range ; towards the western coast, at the outset, 
it passed over an uniform plain, covered with only a few 
plants ; but the nearer we drew to our destination, the more 
undulating the ground became. Even small hillocks were 
visible here and there. A chalk formation soon assumed the 
place of the nammulite limestone, but in its external appear* 
ance did not differ in the slightest degree from the previous 
strata. The frecjuently blindmg whiteness is not beneficial to 
the eyes 5 but this limestone is firmer than the younger for* 
matiou, and does not dissolve so readily into that injurious 
powder, which is so insupportable at Karassu Bazar. Thus, 
then, between Kertch and this place I had seen all the various 
strata, from the latest up to the chalk formation. There the 
rocks were formed of steppe-limestone, with polyps, belonging 
to the latest tertiary or quaternary formation: at Karassu 
Bazar it was the common tertiary formation, whose place was 
taken at Simpheropol by nummulite limestone,* belonging to 
the oldest tertiary, or, according to other geologists, to the 
latest secondary, period. Here, a still older stratum, chalk, 
had come to light ;. we shall soon meet with the Jura forma- 
tion, and see that this again is covered with clay-slate. 

At about half Our journey, we passed through smaller 

* A verst and a half make tn lA|g&dckiB2QkA. 
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vmBejB, which were inrigatodbjiudiBporiant rivuIeU* AtiaIiIi^ 
Bpecie» of veeetatioin made its appearance here. It wab^ 
neither that of the Crimean parapa«» nor that of tiie steppe^ 
which we shall presently describe, hat a vegetation sadb aa 
we find IB Germany in limestone districts^ and which poesessea 
no distingmshing characteristics. The plants are more varioai^ 
hot B» partkular sort occnpies a large tract of land. Thfr 
grassea were certainly not eqnal in number to the herbs and 

Snts, which were abont a mot in height, and very bushy ^ 
; iM)t a few annuals were to be seen. The hanks on the 
readside were general^ overgrown, as with us. The Tege* 
tation seemed extraonhnarily scanty on the hills, as the rain 
renders the deposition oS soil impossible. To this it must be 
added, that the period of our visit waa autumn, a season when 
even more fertile districts no longer possess the fresh verdure 
of spring and the earlier summer months. 

The Tatars confirmed what I said of them a few pages 
back. The soil was partiaUy cultivated, or, at least, put to a 
good use. It was evident that the inhabitants spared no 
tvocible ta impart to their fields the neoaaaary humidity in 
muoer^ whea ndn lever fiiUk 



CHAPTER IV. 



BaXVCHI-Saku ii not seen until readiuiK tlie entrance of 
tbe narron defile in which it ia situated. This capitul of tike 
Crimean Tatun, in conxeqiitaiM of its pecnliai pcuution, oSen 
a vesT difieNnt Mpect Statu. Eanissa Baxar, which ia faailt in 
« ^AUi than ia upeeiBllj a gieat diveraitj in Uw rtjle ot 
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bmlding and arrangement of the houses. The chalk lime- 
stone has here a deep fissure, through which a rapid 
stream, the Tchurukssu, runs. The sides of the fissure are 
very steep higher up, though they are more sloping at the 
entrance. As the breadth of the valley is only from 600 to 
1000 paces, there is just enough room for a road and two 
rows of houses. It is evident that the latter can be of no 
great ext-ent, at least in depth, but are of a modest size. 
Their back leans against the hill, whose side serves for gardens 
to the inhabitants, and is planted with all sorts of shrubs, 
but especially with fruit trees. In front there is frequently 
a court-yard, enclosed by a high wall. The houses themselves 
have fiat roofs, instead of a gable, from which the two sides 
slope off at an acut« angle. The roof is usually covered with 
hollow tiles. The tall chimnies have a very pleasant effect, 
as, seen from a distance, they harmonize with the taller and 
numerous minarets, and remind one not a little of Gothic 
architecture. 

The Tatars in Baktchi-Sarai also differ materially from 
their countrymen in Karassu Bazar, and still more from those 
in the steppe, of whom I lately gave a description. Their 
dress resembles the Armenian, it consists generally of » 
long kafban, made either of brown or blue cloth, which is 
open at the sides, and has tight sleeves. Their trousers are 
alter the old Turkish fashion, but they are not nearly so wide, 
and are better calculated for walking or working. On their 
heads the Tatars wear a short cylindrical fur cap, about a foot 
in height ; at the summit the cylinder terminates in a piece 
of red cloth, adorned with gold or silver braid. 

Baktchi-Sarai extends for nearly three miles along the 
narrow valley. On both sides there are usually booths 
before the houses, in which the tradesmen work and offer 
their goods for sale. Their leather manufactures are, excellent 
shoes, kindjal sheaths, pletkas or riding- whips, &c., which are 
not only used in the Crimea, but are exported. There was much 
to remind one of real Turkish towns, especially the kebabji, 
those restaurateurs who prepare their good things in the 
public streets. A large copper kettle staunds on a species of 
hearth, containing the mutton, which is rendered dainty by 
various condiments, more especially onions ; when it is suffi* 
ciently cooked, it is laid on flat dishes and sold ; as soon as 
one piece is Udcen out, another is put in. While the broth is 
not generally admired in Constantinople and other Turkish 
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towns, it appears to be eaten with great gnsto Here. I saw 
Tatars with little wooden saacers in their hands, who imbibed 
the contents with evident satisfaction, by means of huge 
spoons of the same material. For a few halfpence as much 
may be procured as would satisfy the most craving stomach. 
I also found the spit, schischlick, arranged here as is usual 
in the East. Boys twirled the wooden spit, which was 
covered with small lumps of meat, over a charcoal fire. 

The ekmedji, or bakers, also prepared their various sorts of 
bread before the eyes of the consumers. Here, as in Constan- 
tinople, the small loaves were bestrewn with black caraways, 
or aniseed, which imparted an aromatic perfume to them. 
Lastly, the coffee-houses were the same; the guest's room 
was generally on the first floor, as the ground floor was a 
shop; a galleiy running round the former allowed the 
smokers to enjoy their pipes in the open air. 

At about the centre of Baktchi-Sarai is a cauldron-shaped 
valley, in which the former rulers of little Tatary built a 
palace. It is still standing in its original state, and is care- 
fully maintained by the Russian government. A quadrangular 
monument, of no great height, stands at the entrance, and. 
informs us that the great Catherine was here on the 14th 
(26th) of May, 1787. The architecture is peculiar, and 
diflers from that of similar buildings I saw in the East. No 
regular plan can be traced. The apartments are generally 
irregular, and are not always connected, so as to form a suite. 
In this khan's chateau there is no idea of saving room, which 
is so frequently taken into account in our more modem build- 
ings, and unoccupied spaces are continually to be met with> 
Carved work is very predominant about the windows, less so 
on the ceilings and doors; but "unfortunately all has been: 
painted of a bright red or green colour. The pictures on the* 
walls were coarsely executed, and possessed no artistic value. 
Formerly, when. the Tatar khans were still residing here, 
the floors were covered with magnificent carpets, and elegant' 
divans ran along the walls ; the tout ensemble may possibly 
have produced a diflerent effect. 

I noticed the chairs and tables which were in many of the* 
rooms, and, in fact, were used by the last Tatar khan, Sahin 
Ghirei ; but it was this imitation of European fashions which 
brought on him the hatred of his subjects, and principally 
oaus^ the repeated insurrections, which he could only sup-> 
press by JKussian help. 
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The Sflni muir vov^f extonaivey aad formed am ifregidat 
ydran^ Fonaer]J^ it ii> said to hsa^ been still bogiv, 
¥efi)re the Bvssiaft govemmeiit pitlkd dows a part whieh ww 
VMofe. Ob j^Mnng^ thsoi^ the iwmir eateway i&to tin 
eoiurt, OA the ri^t ttre*. the apartmenta of the khan and has 
fuoftily; totheckft^thesMMqueaiidtheiBttiisolfia; and iathe 
Tiaf, the <^ce» fi>r th» servants* whieh^ however, may be msed 
as a lod^g br any traTeUer who has good lett^ m recofft* 
BM^datioii. The apartm«atswereofTaiioaa8i2sea and shapes 
]& the larger 70<»na were fountains. 

Further to the rear the hall of jusiiee is sitnaled. li is a 
xoimd, lofty ^>artmeiit» with a gilded roof. Tery few wmr^ 
dows let in light upon it; but when the judges had any im-* 
portant cause to deoide^ even these were ^osed, and the haB 
dimly lighted by candles, that nothing might impede ei 
disturb the course of justice. The accufted was heard, and» if 
ftrand guilty, led o£f to the left to receive his punidbment 
immediately ; but if he was acquitted, he marched off to the 
x^ht, and soon reached the public court, where he could 
moy his liberty. At times the khaa had an inclination to 
jodge for himself wheth^ the judges were just in their deei:« 
flM»s. For this purpose^ a smaJU room, or snecies of galleij, 
was buili at the side (^ the hall, but so veiled by a gratings 
that no one in the hall knew whether the khan were preacofc 

ornot Woe to the jud^B who did not decide in aooordaaat 
wxbh his coBvietioal 

The harem was in the roar of tlie court-yard, and dividol 
fiom the anterior pcnrtion by a high walL It consisted <^ a 
eurden, of no greai; size, ia wludi stood a nM)deBt house, witik 
Smr apartments em swiie» Here lived the khan's four wif)as» 
generally in thoroogk seelusion. As a general rule, the \ojA 
of Little Tatary obe^red the Kioran more closely than did tift 
padtahaii, or the dignitaries of the Turkish empire. In addfe* 
tion to thia endosed space* a small garden, with a bath oia 
Qoe side o£ the main buildbtt, bdonged to the harem. A 
luurxow passage led straight from the khan's apartments t» 
this garden ; and there was a small room, from the windav 
of which the bath eonld be surveyed. The proud hxd of ^e 
Ccunea liked at. times to watch his wives at the batiL 

In the vqpper joart of the khan's resid^ce, we were showit 
the i^partmeata m which Marie Podotzka (Podocka>, whoeet 
story the unhappy Pualiddn has sunff, is said to have resided. 
There is namely a myth, of which, however, hiatocj ia ign»> 



TuA, that OonmtiB tke niddlft of the ktt oeniimr the Tatar 
khan made an inroad into Pokad* and canned off the lowlf 
dang^ter of the lieh Count Podotdcy. Dazzled by hnrchanns, 
he atteni|ifced in rain to aoquke her love. All his propoaali 
vere firmly decHned by the Polish girl, who only thcmght o£ 
hor fdenda at hooae, and knew no hap{»nes8. Marie received 
the best apartments m the whole palace, the handsomeaft 
ckAheSy ana all the d^ghte the East can offer were procured, 
to gain ercA a smile frcHBi the fair mourner. In the palace of 
a £scenda]^ 9£ Ghenghis Khan, a Christian chapel was built^ 
aoid CbristiaB pnests read mass. All was in vain. Marie 
remained silent and reserved. The m<Mre the haughly khan 
saw himself rejected, the more violent his love became. He^ 
who had fermerly only taken pleasure in predatory inroadi^ 
with whom war had bec(»ne a second nature, who could she4 
streams of blood without a feature being moved, was now 
desponding, and traversed silently and thoughtfully the lofl^ 
apartments of his immense palace. No dissuasion or advice 
was q£ any use; he still strove to gain Marie's affection* 
Though continually repulsed* he felt Qiat he could not live 
without the object c^ his loveu The powerful lord of the 
universally-feared Tatars did everything which could canae 
nleasore to his beloved Marie. In her e^es he strove to read 
let slightest wish, and kt no opportumty slip in which tha 
fiiilDwer of Mohamed's intolerant creed could pa^ tiie Chrifr* 
tiBB girl any delicate attentioiki Marie saw this, and waa 
deeply touched. Her hatred was gradually converted into 
xespect ; bat she was not jei aUe to think, without a shudder^ 
of givii^ her hand to the enemy of her religbn, and the man 
who had torn her from her beloved parents amd dear home. 
And yei even this rendered the Tatar khan happy ; the traces 
<d gloom gradually disappeared from his handsome, manly 
axmtenance. He yieldea to a hope which would bring him 
nearer to the fruitum of hia wishes. Peace returned onoft 
again to his mind. At this mc»nent, the frenzied deed of a 
jealous woman deprived hiift of the blessings he expected so 
aooQ to enjoy. 

The khan had formerly given all his favours to a Georgian;. 
The latter, jealous of her new and fortunate rival, detemuned 
to free herself and the other inmates of the harem from the 
detested favourite. She easily succeeded in gaining her fnend- 
ahip by fiJse representations^ but all her efforts to destroy 
the lovely Marie were in vain. At last the Eastern could ua 
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longer restrain her hate ; but one day stabbed the innocent 
girl to the heart with her dagger. 

The Tatar khan had scarce been informed of the fearM 
deed, ere he determined that the guilty parties should suffer a 
fearful penalty for their crime. Like a madman, he wandered 
through the palace, and called in vain on the beloved Marie, 
whom he had hoped so soon to call his own. 

All the women of the harem were executed, and the mur- 
deress torn in pieces by horses. Over the grave of his be- 
loved, a magnificent mausoleum was erected, on whose steps, 
as soon as morning and evening returned, the khan wept 
burning tears of sorrow. Thus passed one day after the other, 
one week after the other. He inew no peace. But suddenly 
he collected his energies, and rushed again into the turmoil 
of war. Desolation followed his track ; villages and towns 
were buried in their ashes, until the wretched man found the 
death he sought. 

This story appears to be founded on that of the fe.ir Greor- 
sian, Dilara Beke, as we have already mentioned that the 
history of Poland is ignorant of any Countess Marie Podocka, 
who was carried off by the Tatar khan. The story of the 
unhappy Polish girl is still, however, current in Baktchi- 
Sarai, and a mausoleum is pointed out, which the khan erected 
to her memory. This is situated, not within the palace, but 
in the large garden attached to it; and consists of a handsome 
arched cupola, without any inscription. In addition to this 
mausoleum, the sorrowing khan also had a fountain placed 
in one of his favourite apartments, which was intended to 
represent the state of his heart, and received the name of the 
fountain of tears, Selsebil. It is formed of several cascades 
in a pyramidal shape, one above the other. The water flows 
over the edge of the uppermost basin, into another larger one 
jiist below it. As this is larger than the previous one, but 
only contains the same quantity of water, it flows rather 
more slowly into a still larger one beneath. This process is 
repeated several times, untU the lowest basin is of such a size, . 
that the water can only flow over in the form of drops. These 
drops are intended to represent the tears which the ever- 
mourning khan shed nightly. According to some travellers, 
tiiere is an inscription on this fountain which, however, bears 
no connexion with the above story. It runs thus : 

"The countenance of Baghd-Sharai is brightened by the 
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beneficent care of the Krim Ghirei, the enlightened. His 
protecting hand has assuaged the thirst of the land. 

** If there is any fountain like this, let it display itsel£ 
Damascus and Bagdad have seen many things, but never 
such a beautiful lountain. In the year 1167 (from the 

Hegira"). 

The burial -place in the courtyard near the mosque is 
small, but has a pleasant appearance, as all sorts of shrubs, 
with their refreshing foliage, and even fruit trees, at least 
peaches, grow in it. But the most celebrated J^haus are not 
buried here. With the exception of the two tall mausolea» 
which are also in the shape of a dome, the ground is only 
covered with simple tombs. Gravestones, with Arabic and 
Turkish inscriptions, told those who understood the language 
the names of the persons who lie buried here. The greater 
^rtion of the golden inscriptions on the two mausoiea are 
probably sentences from the Koran. 

When we had thoroughly inspected the palace, we hired a 
couple of horses, and rode through the remaining portion o£ 
Baktchi-Sarai, consisting of a single street, partly to see the 
upper, narrower, and more picturesque part of the valley, and 
partly to visit a celebrated Jewish fortress. In three quarters 
of an hour we reached the last houses, and passed from the 
abodes of the living to the burial-places of the dead. A 
cemetery among the Mohamedans has something cheerful 
about it, and never has that melancholy look so frequently 
noticed in our churchyards. Instead of the ''Memento 
mori," and similar unpleasant imitations of the human 
skeleton, the traveller sees, among other cheerful beings, the 
friends and relations of the deceased, who do not at all give 
way to melancholy and mourning, but think joyfully of those 
who have preceded them, now removed far from all terrestrial 
cares, and enjoying the delights of Paradise. No lofry wall 
encloses the sacred spot, to protect it against insult or injury: 
the \meducated follower of Islam bears in his heart, even 
from his earliest youth, a reverence for graves which he never 
forjgets. 

The valley grew gradually narrower, and we arrived at a 
jfipsy village. Though these neglected beings are everywhere 
such melancholy and even disgusting objects — and here, more 
than anywhere else, is this the case — still there is something 
peculiar, I had almost said, something that claims our re- 
spect, in this pertinacious adherence to old mannex^ ^is^ 



enstomct, no lesg than the love for a iree aad oafeitered Hfe, 
as well as the repugnance to the trammels of oor ciyilizatioi^ 
whidi is frequently more pretence than reality, I am afraid. 
Indeed, the gipies onght not to be VBgarded with contempt^ 
«s is so often tne case among ourselires. Their earlier histoiy, 
no less than their later, in Spain and Hungary, furnishes ns 
inth more than one insfamce of magnanimTty on the part of 
gipsies, and a natural, healthy, simple manner of thmkmg 
which deserve ample recognitionc Oar State system cer* 
tainly renders it necessary to pot down gipsy life, but I will 
attempt to prove that even these men; who, according to our 
ideas, are so wretched and miserable, can have something 
^|ood about them. Does the wild Beduin in his deserts live in 
any other ^shion than the gipsy among us P We only 
c^ard the life of the fbaaner under its poetic aspect, while 
Hiat of the latter is known to us in its nude reality. Nothing 
prevents the Beduin from satisfying his propensity for un- 
l>mnded liberty, but the gipsy must alwajrs bow to the laws 
«f that land in which he leads his erratic me. He is not the 
only person who lives on hedgehogs, rats, and mice, for in 
Jirabia the Beduins also cstch a quantity of sudi animals, 
and devour them without any culinary preparation. A desert 
X9t has more than once oansed a violent dispute in Arabia^ 
even among the occupiers of one and the same tent. 

The valley grows nazrower, the rocks are very precipitoasy 
«nd a sharp, in some places oveihangin^ kdge. forms t^ 
Terge of the uppermost plateau. Gn sll sides, caves aac^ seen 
in me easDy excavated iimestoae, which were inhabited in 
tiiose primitive times ere men learned how to build houses. 
In these the denizens of the valley were protected against the 
attacks of the dwellers on the Btappe who lived xu^r tents. 
In one of these eaves, several years ago, after the Ohiistiaa 
Cross had again expelled tdie Crescent from the Crimea, an 
image of the Virgin was found. The blessed discovery was 
soon bruited about, and its reputation waxed every year. 
Crowds came to gaze upon it, miracles were performed bv 
it, and the annual concourse of visitors was thereby increasecL 
Hous persons established themselves in the cave, and the 
fjifta of faithful Christians soon enabled them to convert it 
mto a comfortable chapeL But this at iMt became too small, 
and could not contain all the pilgrims who arrived, especially 
at certain festivals. They were soon £(»:oed to build an 
additional wing, afd it now hangs en the lock like a 
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ffirdlow's neist ; s&d a gilded crom^ wliidi my be seen fbr » 
lone distance, tells the wayfarer who passes thrcn^ the 
rtSSsj that there is a sacred spot above. Any one who 
wishes to visit it, however, most not be givoi to giddiness, 
Ssr steps are cat in the stone of the perpendicolar wall» and 
ladders connect the various shelves. Any man whose fooi 
slips is infallibly lost It is eartraordinaiy to me that no 
accident has yet nappened. Although there are only a <eouple 
of priests resident, who perform service regularly in the 
chapel, the place bears the title of a monastery, Usspens^oi 
Monastir, however, does not mean, as genex»lly stated, ikB 
** Monastery of the Bock," bat Tatiaer, of ''Ascension of the 
Vir^n." 

We rode fnrther, and soon saw, on the opposite side to iSm 
monastery, the houses of the Jewish fort, close to the vern 
of the cliir, for such is the meaning of tiie Tataric ** DshufRoSi 
Kaldh :" a peculiar scene, which, however, reminded me of ^ 
what I had noticed at times in Asia — on the top, houset, 
beneath them, caves, the oldest habitations of man. Prom 
this point the road grew so steep that we were forced to dis^ 
mount, and go on foot. On arriving at the top, I observed 
<mce again the same small houses, or sakly, whidi I had seeA 
«o frequently in Georgia and elsewhere. By means of stouea 
simply laid on each other, and not at all connected by mortal^ 
l^e inhabitants of Dshufiuth Kal^h enclosed a quadrangle, 
whidi they called thdr house, and covered it in with pdte 
«nd willow-work, which received extemaiUy a coating of cla|;. 
The richer class, of whom there were more here than I gene- 
rally found in the Easty had employed the eame i^;^ of 
bmiding for their houses, but had divided the larger {«aoe 
they enclosed into separate rooms. The houses d* the richiest 
were even ornamented with a second story, in which the 
family lived, and which was readied by a set of wooden steps 
from without: the lower rooms, in such cases, served as 
store-rooms, and, in scnne instances, as cow stalls. Generally, 
however, the catile were lodged in rocky cavities, which weie 
easy of access. The house itself generally stood in tiie rattr 
of the little yard, which was divided £rcan the narrow, wind- 
ing street by a walL 

We had heard so much to the cvedit of the rabbi of tins 
place, Solomon Beim, that we did not hesitate in paying him 
a visit, and learning a great deal about his oounti!ymen, who 
form a e<^arate sect, and are known by tiie name<tt ganntss, 
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or, properly, Kitraim. We had not deceived ourselves, for 
the rabbi not only received us with the greatest kinchiess, but 
even had the goodness to act as our cicerone. An acquaint- 
ance with several languages is not at all uncommon in the 
East. The rabbi was well versed in eight, and conversed 
with us in Oerman. Although still youn^ (he was scarcely 
thirty), he was regarded as a savant amonghis co-religionists, 
and in other quarters; and we perceived, during the &:st 
quarter of an hour, that we had no ordinary Jew before us. 

The inhabitants of Dshuffuth Kal^h attracted my attention, 
for they differed materially from our Jews in face and person. 
Although of a short stature, their bodies were not at all 
stumpy. Their heads were rather round, instead of being 
long. Their plump and round faces, the features of which 
were not at all prominent, had nothing of the Jew about 
them. The Jews have generally a large nose, but in the 
Karaim this feature is small, but, as in the Greek face, forms 
nearlv a straight line with the forehead. In their eyes, which 
are also round, there is a dark ring, which is scarcely sepa- 
rated from the pupil. The mouth appears to be remarkably 
small, and the chin projects very slightly. Their hair is 
black, but not so harsh as that of our «Jews, but resembles it 
in being lustreless. The beard seems to be generally weak 
among the Karaim. 

In their costume these Jews differ very slightly or not at 
all from the Tatars in Baktchi-Sarai ; they only make a dis- 
tinction with regard to cutting their hair, since the period 
that the Crimea has reco^ised the supremacy of Kussia, for 
they no longer follow the Mohamedan ^shiou. Similarly 
they have all customs in common with them, save those whicn 
religion commands, and they speak the Tatar language. They 
principally live by trading, and have their booths in Baktchi- 
Sarai. Every morning they go down, and return home at 
nightfall. According to Herr von Haxthausen, whose valu- 
able work, *' Studien uber die inneren Zustande Busslands," 
xsannot be sufficiently recommended, the Karaim employ in 
the family circle a Tatar dialect which is more spoken in the 
East, namely, the Djaghatai. 

The Karaim have recently attracted the attention of ethno- 
graphers, as well as of the Russian government. As I made 
it a point, in my travels through the Caucasus and Armenia, 
to obtain information about the Jews living in those countries, 
it may perhaps be of some value for me not to withhold my 
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views, especially as they agree in the main with those of 
Abraham Firkowitch, whom the Russian Government has 
specially commissioned to inquire into the condition and origin 
of the Karaim. 

The Karaim differ from the other Jews, or so-called Tal- 
mudists, in their not recognising the Talmud, or later tradi- 
tions, as a sacred book. In other respects they agree with 
them, but have many customs in which they disagree. The 
Karaim, like the Mohammedans, are allowed four wives ; but 
cases in which a man avails himself of this privilege are 
very rare. Then again, in circumcision, they do not cut 
through the entire prepuce. In July they keep only one 
festival, while the Talmudists have two. And, lastly, in 
killing cattle, they do not employ the same formal regulations, 
in taking out the entrails, &c. 

According to the latest researches, it is probable that the 
Karaim are descended from the Jews who were led away in 
the Babylonish captivity, and did not return home again. 
I had repeated opportunities in my earlier works to prove 
that Jews had settled in the east of the Caucasian mountains, 
principally in Daghistan, long before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and that there are numerous traces that they main- 
tained a connexion with their brethren who had returned to 
Palestine. I would, therefore, beg to refer any one interested 
in this subject to my " Travels through Russia to the Isthmus 
of the Caucasus," vol. ii., and " A Pilgrimage in the East,"' 
vol. iii. 

If the Jews of Armenia and the Caucasian Isthmus had 
remained estrangedfrom their fatherland longbefore the advent 
of Christ, the bonds, which must gradually have become 
loosened, were quit« dissevered after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. All communication appears, in fact, to have ceased 
at a later period. The Armenian and Caucasian Jews retained 
the doctrine of Moses with the greater purity, as, in Dag- 
histan more especially, there was no obstacle to their handing 
down their reli^on mtact from father to son. But it was 
veiy different with those who remained behind in Palestine, 
and were expelled or expatriated themselves eventually ; for, 
in consequence of their subordinate position, they accepted 
many of the rites of the nations among whom they lived, 
either voluntarily or under the pressure of circumstances. 
The cabalistic disputes among the Christians also had an 
effect upon the Jews, though in another fiishion, ^^^^^'S^- 

B 
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nradic doctrine wa& jirindpally deireloped in Judaism throiq;k 
the schools of Tiberias and ^bjlon, between the fiflh and 
eighth centuries.. Year b j jrear it took deeper root, and finally 
attained a complete recognition. Naturally, the Talmudic 
doctrine had remained unknown to the Jews in Armenia and 
the Caucasus, the more faithftdly the latter had adhered to 
the primitive Judaism. The same may be predicated of aU 
the followers of the Old Testament, who, prior to the intro- 
duction of the Talmud, had given up all communication witk 
their ooantrymen. Thus, for instance, numerous Jews are 
said to be resident in China, who know nothing of the Talmud. 

A portion of the Jews in Armenia and the Caucasus learnt 
the existence of the Talmud at a very late date, and received 
it from their co-religionists inConstantinople, witJi considerable 
labour and difficulty. In the third volume of m^ Travels in 
the East I have given a detailed account of this circumstance. 
A violent schism commenoed among the Caucasian Jewa 
touching the introduction of the Talmud ; those who remained 
faithful to their creed were^son^lledto emigrate, and went to 
the Crimea. Here the^ fbuiid many partisans. According to 
historical documents m the possession of Firkowitch, the 
presence of Jews in Dshoffuth Eial^ can be referred to 640 B.a 
According to the same savan, there are still Jews living at 
the Caucasus who do not xeoo^ise the. Talmud, but &abr 
number is very smaU. In addition, there are a few Kaxaim 
in several western and southern govenunakts of Bussia. 

These facts show that the Karaim must not be regarded aii 
a Jewish sect, which, ha» deserted the mother church. Ob 
the contrary, they are the Jews who have held fast to the 
true fidth, while theTalmudists have materially departed Gaxak 
it. The present reform partj amonp^ the Qermaa Jews ia 
striving to revert to primitive Ju&ism, and consequentlv 
appro^mates closely to the Eaiaim. 

^eEaraimareL more tolerant than the Taknudists as 
regards heretics. Thia circumstance is the principal cause 
why fewer obstacles were opposed to their residence among 
Mohammedans andChristiana. As far as is known, the Elaraim 
have never been subject to religjous persecution. They are 
abo far more iudustnous, and,, consequently, more prosperous 
than the Talmudists. Their reputation for honesty and gpod 
fialth is generally spread through Uie East From this cause 
artisans in Sebastopol state on their sigfobowds that thej 
bdoBg to the Karaim, 



Thefe anPTavfoiu opinions as to the origtii; of fhc term 
Karaim. The most probable is the one stating that the Jews 
who were removed tx> Armenia from Asbjria and Babylonia 
received the name of !Earaim. Aecoiding to others, the term 
was originally applied to the followers of the Habbi Aman, 
who opposed the Talmndists in Syria, and is said to have 
fonndcd a. separate sect. 

The number of Jew» in the Cancasus was probabl j larger 
than it is at present in the first centnry after Christ. They 
had nndonbtedly a considerable efiect in causing the Chasars 
to accept the Jewish religion. It is, at any rate, a peculiar 
ekcum^ance that a whofe nation assumed a religion whose 
pariasans did not exercise' the slightest influence, and were 
already treated with more or less of contempt. It is also 
equally inex^caldv what became of the Jewish Chasars after 
their expulsion. As the capital of their rulers was in tlie 
Cncoiea^ it JBtartiier is not improbable that a quantity of the 
Gancasiaa Jews wiope inducea to settle among their new co« 
rdigionistB inthv Crimea^ The oldest Karaim document in 
I>£i£^itkKaldli dates, is faet, from the most brilliant period 
of the* Jewish Ghasaawiii ihe Crimea, namely, from the seventh 
ceittniy. Ther»may be some truth, thereibre, in the state- 
ment that the Crimean: Karaim originally came from the 
Gancastts, saweliuiit iiie date of the emigranon appears to be 
v«y: much pest»d»ted. Cfur amiable host. Rabbi Salomon 
Bum, also qiait» agreeoE in my views, and stated tiiat tliero. 
waaa traditioB among* his people that their ancestors had 
onnnail^; come frtiM Derbend; 

We visited the latdy-built irfni^gne. It is, eztema]]7y 
veiiy unpretesiding; but intema&y it possesses very valuable 
vess^, which are made of the purest silver. I was moire 
interested in a pardimest roll in whidi the Old Testament 
was written, viBr a^lur hand, in Hebrew. I am sorrv to say I 
saw none oft/he numerous other MSS. which Baron von 
Haxthausen was shown, and which he deemed so valuable for 
the improvement of the Biblical text, and historical purposes. 

It is probable that, during the first years of the Tatar 
dynasty m the Crimea, the khans resided in the fortress of 
Dshufi'uth Kal^h. Several Tatar graves appear to indicate 
this. Among others, our kind rabbi showed us a small but 
very elegant mausoleum, consisting only of a dome. Here it 
is said that the lovely daughter of a Tatar khan, whose name 
was Tochmatysh, lies buried. Who could this Tochm&t^"^ 

m2 
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have been P Was he, perchance, the imforinnate lord of Khipt- 
shakh, who lost crown and life in a battle with TimurP 
Salomon Beim was unable to tell me, or the histoiy of the 
husband of the khan's fair daughter, the Genoese Jefrosin. 

At a late hour in the evening we commenced our return. 
The kind priest led us to the cemetery. It lies quite at the 
end of the ravine, which is here called the valley of Josaphat. 
The Jewish cemeteries in Constantinople, and all through 
Asia, had produced a very painful effect ; bat it was quite 
different here. I saw, it is true, the dazzling white limestone 
once more ; but the graves, with their golden inscriptions, 
were arranged side b^ side with the greatest regularity ; and 
oaks, elms, and white beech beshadowed the sacred spot. 
The staring white was immensely relieved by the refreshing 
verdure of the trees : but all the graves were precisely of the 
same shape. 

The sun had set when we agidn found ourselves in the 
vicinityof the Monastery of the Ascension, but, fortunately, the 
moon was nearly at the full, and lighted our path. Once again 
we came to the gipsy village, saw the gleaming stoves, and 
heard the loud sound of the uplifted hammer — ^U>r all gipsies, 
it is well known, are blacksmiths from their birth. The 
upright gravestones of the Tatar cemetery, with a turban at 
their top, cast long shadows, which, uke spirits, seemed 
silently to follow our footsteps. The streets of the Tatar 
city were silent and deserted. The loud noise of day had 
^sappeared. In the coffee-houses alone, a pale light was 
burning; with that exception, all was dark, for the houses 
have their backs turned toward the street, or were situated at 
the furthest extremity of a court-yard. We at last reached 
the post-house which lies without the ravine, in an open field, 
and from which we had set out in the morning, and deter- 
mined on taking advantage of the moonlight, and continuing 
our journey at once. 



SBBUTOPOL. 

The proniinitoTr— ITitnra of the ■oil— Cbersoncnl*— Tin Gothi— Tbe 
word Sebiutopal — The h«»en — Klcholu budoD — Dooks — Quay — 
IJbru7—CharcIi—KoairBky— Catherine II.— BoDterird—BlHCk 
See fleet — Tiiheniorelihka~-IiikeniialuI — AqiisduBt — CrypU— 
BiTine uT Uibehor— An luvaUd. 

We were soon ag^ seated in oar Email poat-cut^ and vere 
dragged aloiig at a rapid rate b; our troika. At about bal& 
■way on the road, or lli verats, we entered the pretty trough- 
«baped vaUe; of the Belbek, vhioli »gQean \a W to^Va^ 
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orchard and frait-garden. The Tatars are said to produce the 
best apples here. The village situated in it, and extending 
for a long distance, is called Duvan-koi, or the village of 
Duvan, and has a remarkably pleasant aspect, as each house 
is situated in the centre of an orchard. At the post-station 
we stopped, had our luggage taken out, and decided on stay- 
ing here for the night and go on to Sebastopol, iwhich was 
omy ten miles distant, in the morning. By daybreak, we 
were again seated in the cart. Wityn £Xi hour we had 
reached the haven of Sebastopol, and crosaad in & boat to the 
town, which was on the opposite «kle. It mas again a 
Grerman inn in which we met witih m (Qonfbrtable reception. 
We allowed ourselves scarce suffioieat &ae ioKwallow a glass 
of coffee — for in Russia, as in Sontk^faaimany, tea and coffee 
are generally served in glasses— sob «« «dybad «Bt into the 
town. Our attentive h^ tRfap m ^omiaiSff loBMBa in the 
town by his ^llinwfaB sme cf iJAnnn j|ag 4Hb ^e Russians 
call it, Jogann, as tiaeir i%(liiili# is jpniiwwtjgf ilhftaspcation). 
Lad given us the requisite information as io tObie sft^«wliKm0Od 
we should ei^^ the beat mem^ 

The ground oairibMA;fiiibnffti|rfislwaf i%mmmi'yti'eisf9c^ 
so interesting, tlU; jjt Amupw m -mmm MhU H^ription. 
The Crimeaa ugart ffjwy b, art ib «NMiMi «aci»eBiity, like the 
Caucasus, terminates m a jxvam m immgm laf land. In this 
way a promontory has l)een fomwl, «MMMiiii|^ from east to 
west, and about three (German) miles in lene^th. The breadth 
may be about one and three-quarters, and the entire circum- 
ference nearly nine, miles. It forms a plateau, intersected by 
numerous ravines, which extend for some distance eastwardy 
and is there separated from the mainland by a gorge, into 
whose upper end a str^am fl»ws, while the lower very deep 
part is filled by the sea. In this way a small gulf has been 
formed, which is one of the best havens in the world, and for 
its excellent qualities has been selected by the Russian 
government as iiie station of the Euxine fleet. We ^ftust also 
add, that this neck of land has fom* inlets on its northern side, 
jEhich are alse very deep, and filled from the great bay]. 

According to Dubois de Montperenx,. these caindbies are 
not produced by the action of water, but have a volcanic 
4xrigin. Through eri^itions, the very siew stone, whidi, 
-•oeurding to him, belongs to the Hxnestose of the steppes, has 
4wen vepeatedly ehaaeed. Petri&etions, honreyer, are ^erv 
'Ciliidy wood^ and tbe ttw ilu^ 
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that ihe natimtifiione of l^em can 1m ieadeA,afc Ieti^ini3ie 
Bay of Sebaeiopoi. But tbe further iw go eastwards, or in Ike 
dii^eiion where tlie vt)lcaB]B iufiueBces wereweaker, the more 
ahells are ioxuad ; loid we asonasoertamt^e highly interosin^ 
&et, that the ishdls at the ontaefc belong to the sea, but soon 
after to fresh waters, hat that both are mineled togetiier. 
The stone, besides, towardr the «oatli, grows older ; for whfle 
in the north it belongs to the latest ieitiary era, the neck m£ 
land in the south is bounded hy a Jura-formation. 

The plateau is very infertile, tmd ihene is a great want of 
water upon it. Iha surface resemUes the real pampas, and 
is only covered in earW sprmg and autamn with a slieht 
display of vegetation. During my stay here, I only saw s ww 
eentauries, with small blossoms {Cetibaurea cUffuea, Lam., 
and C. alba, L.) ; servatad hordiGund (MarruliMm pereofi' 
num, L.) ; wormwood (JartemisiM ptmtica, L., and Mori' 
Uma, L., fi. tavrica, Bieb.) ; diehotomous saxifrage {Seieli 
dickotomum^ P&Il., and & tortuogum, L.) ; and white upright 
goosefoot (Chenopodium wrbieum,lj,, album Koch, (xtriplex 
roeeum, L. and C). A few oaks grew at the spot where the 
promontory is eonnecifaBd with the miunland. 

It is probable that, even as early as the sixth century B.C., 
traders belonging to tixe Pontic Heraclea settled on the north 
side of the baj^imd gaire the new cokmy the name of their 
&ther-city. But the paidied, infertile aal of the peninsula 
did not at all remind iiiem of the green and well-cnltivated 
neighbourhood of their home, and induced the Gredcs even- 
tua&y to call it Chemmesus, or CSiersonesus — ^that is, the 
■infeitile island. To distinguish it from other peninsulas*^ 
for Chersonesus also aignifies, in the Greek, a narrow strip of 
land jutting into the sea — ^it received the title of the Uera- 
deontic Chersonese. In the oourse of time the town, which 
assumed the name of Ohierson, acquired greater importance, as 
its inhabitants were enahkd to acquire the entiie trade with 
the nc»them and wastem coasts of the Pontns Shizinus, and 
consequently became posperous and powerful. Jealous of its 
prosperity, the Bosphoran kin^ on the other side of ikod 
Crimea tried in vain to humiliate it ; on the contrary, they 
were oftai defeated. At the period a^ ihe liigration of the 
nations, when Pantikapseon sunk, sad all the nations to the 
north of the Bladk Sea were erased from the pages of histovy, 
jCheraon hdd its ground against every storm, uiouj^ it lost 
.nuch of its knxksf importance. When the Goths ooei^ied 
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the Crimea, they also appear to have taken possession of 
Cherson, for Procopius calls it, distinctly, a (jotnic city. 

The history of the Goths in the Crimea, though it must be 
necessarily highly valuable and interesting, has never yet been 
thoroughly investigated. We must, therefore, owe especial 
thanks toFrofessorMassman,whohas rendered most especial 
services to German archseolo^, for employing the period of 
his abode in the Crimea in studies on this point. In a special 
lecture, which he delivered before the Geo^iiphical Society at 
Berlin, and which was afterwards piinted, he has drawn the 
proper attention to the value of this subject. In the first 
period of the great migration, the Goths retired into the 
savage and inaccessible coast-range, and maintained their 
possession of it, at least up to the sixteenth century. When 
the Chasars became masters of the Crimea, it received the 
name of Chasaria ; but the southern coast, and especially the 
western portion, with the neck of land just described, were 
still called Gothia. The name " Chasaria" disappeared &om 
history, while that of ** Gothia*' remsdned. In a treaty made 
between the leader of the Golden Horde and the Genoese oi 
Kaffa, in the year 1380, Gothia was given up to the latter. 

Consequently, Goths must still have existed in the Crimea 
at this period. The well-known and frequently-discussed 
narrative of the Dutchman, Kubruquis, who heard Gothic 
spoken here in 1233, is certainly no &.ble, but a fact. Even- 
tually the savage hordes of the Turks fell with the furv of 
wild beasts on the unhappy Christian inhabitants, and after- 
words on the Goths, and cut them down, or at least compelled 
•them to deuy their creed, and be converted to Islamism. A 
contemporary writer describes the heroic defence of the two 
Dukes of Hangup, a fortress now in ruins, and calls them the 
last remnants of the Gothic nation and language. According 
to another author, who, however, lived one hundred years 
later, these two dukes are said to have been Greeks. 

During my rather lengthened stay on the southern coast, 
I had repeated opportunities to form an acquaintance with its 
inhabitants. They also are distinguished by the name of 
Tatars, but differ very materially from those on the northern 
plains. It is indubitable that they are of a totally different 
origin, and probably have not a drop of Mongolo-Tataric 
blood in their veins. Jn size they generally agree with their 
co-religionists, but in features and bodily constitution they 
vary so much, that the circamstance immediately strikes even 
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the most snperiicial traveller. I do not know, it is true, what 
the Goths looked like, and will not absolutely affirm that 
the Tatars of the mountain are of a Gothic origin. The latter, 
certainly, hear a close resemblance to the Greeks. Nor is 
there any doubt but that Greek blood flows in the veins of 
many of the south-coast Tatars. The men are generally of 
short stature, like the Greeks, but are remarkably handsome, 
and have a very noble countenance. Women and girls are 
frequently seen unveiled. 

After this assuredly not uninteresting digression, I will 
return to my description of the Sebastopoi of the present day. 
The Bussians, who do not pronounce the Greek Beta like our 
B, but as a V, called the town Sevastopolis. There are very 
few places whose names are truly significant. Among the 
few, however, is Sebastopoi; for the word means "a town 
that commands reverence," or the " Imperial." We need only 
notice the forts which guard the entrance of the harbour, the 
gigantic buildings of the Admiralty, the docks, &c., which 
the Bussian government has been engaged in building for 
several years, and to which I shall presently revert, and the 
necessary respect will be immediately entertained. The name 
of Sebastopolis was formerly given, in the first century after 
Christ, to bioskurias, formerly the most valuable emporium 
on the eastern coast of the !Black Sea, by its masters, the 
Byzantine Emperors. But, strange to sa^, the town had no 
sooner obtained this haughty name, than it began to fall into 
decay. 

It is not the same with the present Sebastopolis, which has 
^ined in importance with every lustre. No place in the 
Black Sea appears destined to play so high a part as Sebas* 
topol. While the title has been transferred from the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea to the Bussian war-port, the ancient 
name of Cherson has been given to a city situated at the 
mouth of the Dnieper, from which great expectations were 
entertained, though it has not yet fulfilled them. 

I begpn my description of Sebastopoi with the harbour. 
It runs about three miles up the country, and its banks grow 
gradually flatter. At the entrance it may be about a mue or 
rather more in width. Northwards the bay is bounded by a 
steep acclivity ; but on the southern side, as I have already 
stated, four small bays intersect the promontory, which are 
also surrounded by rather high banks. The two central bays 
are used as war-harbours. At their upper end tb^^ bsKi% ^ 
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igifih of nearly forty feet, or snffieieKit f&r Teasds of ihe 
laa^est ^rai]^ht. Merdumt i^ips are only allowed to enter 
the first harboar, sear tihe entranoe, which bears the name of 
ArtiXLerj Bay; while the last, the ao-oalled Careening Bay, is 
aot used. Although the sea ontside the harbour is of very oon- 
siderable depth— -for at the mouth it is sixty, seventy, or more 
faetdeejp — still, to render the entcance safe« the necesBary 
preeaution has been adopted of building two lightibouses in 
such a position, that if a ship wishes to •enter ihd harbour 
Without danger, the one lighthouse must perfectly eonoeal the 
«therj so that only one can be seen. The entire harbour is 
j» large, that not only can the Bussian Black Sea fleet find a 
m&enjs& refuge in it, but all the merchant vessels, even if 
iiieir present number were douUed^ could escape an enemy's 
psmuit in it. 

It may be easily imagined that the Bussiaa govemmeat 
lias taken the requisite precautions, not only to protect tibeir 
«wn shms, but to prevent an enemy irom entering. Four 
tftrong forts, two on either side, have been built for this 
;pnrpe6e at the mouth of the harbour, and are able to with- 
jita»d the fiercest bombardment. The tvra outermost are 
called Alexander's and Constantine's bastions. At the period 
nf my visit, one of the inner forts, called the Nicholas bastion, 
just to the east of Artillery Bay, waa nearly finished* while 
;the one opposite was building. 

We were permitted to make a dose inspection of Wne 
Nicholas bastion. My heart grew really sad when I saw hese 
Bothing but implements of murder. The bastion forms a 
half-moon, and has three batteries above cme another. The 
.0Dtire buiMing was bomb-pro<^. I was surprised that 4he 
rnnA limestone of Inkermann had been employed for the 
]Nirpose, as it rapidly wears away, when exj^oeed to the 
jnfluenoe of the weather, much sooner than granite and other 

Sut<mic stone; and an extraordinarily mrd green-stone 
iorite) could have been procured in the vicinity. Perhapa^ 
however, a softer stone is best adapted to resist bomb^heUs. 
That granite cannot withstand, ibr any length of time^ (mr 
jnodBm missiles, we saw at the capture of Bomarsund. 

On the ground floor lay ihe bombs -and grenades ; I iMv 
Ike furnaces, in which the balk are heated red-hai before they 
flise fired. In the other stories were three batteries, <aach armed 
with one hundred and ninety-six guna. The larger gvam, 
Mi^pottiidursy^ were separated friMn the j»il^.«ad jtood inamaU 
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separate rohambers, behind whidb the jipaoB wm <nqjfoyed fer 
ihe <ihanoeUerie And similiir neqsireinQDitiB. The laager ea»- 
bukUss contained twenty «aad more gona* and served at the 
jaooe tixne as banracks Ibr the soldieps. I haive had sepeaied 
opportunities of speaking in terms of prake of the great 
oraer and cleanliness in the Knssiaa banaokfi, bat here eveiy- 
thing appeared bo me eren cleaner and nsore tidy than nstiiil. 
I was told that a foorth battery wonM be eventuatiy nUated 
jqh the roof; this is the case with the two more advanoed 
batteries. These are considerab^ smaller, and only monat 
three hundred imd sixty guns a-pieoe. 

The rather irregular and str^iggiing, bat generally pleasing, 
town lies on the <ttQLd of the promontory towards l£e sea, ai^ 
on one side runs to the sea; while, on uie other, it surmounts 
the heighta, and extends to a considerable distance behind the 
four bays. A little pn))eetion, which runs into the war har- 
bour, was levelled, in order to make room £ar the new dock- 
yard. This is, in truth, a gigantic task, in which sevesal 
iLundred men were engaged imtntemipiedljr for many yean. 
At I'etired officer took tla^ contract, and received above a mil- 
lion dollars. I was told, that by the year 1^1, the pronMBi- 
tory would be entis^y removed ; and J presume that tnidi is 
the case. Iron rails were laid down to carry off the earth 
SQiore easily. 

The docks are equally magnificent, which were oomplefced 
A few years back. Here new ships are built and the old ones 
xepaired. Until t^at period, it vas almost impossible 4k> £t 
-out ships of the line. It is now efieoted with great ease by 
Ateans of the docks^ whi^ consiat •of three basins, sitaafbed 
fOne behind the other. JSach basin is so spacdous, that tvo 
«hip8 of the line ;can be Deceived into each simultaneona^. 
If a vessel has to undergo vepaira, it is taken out of the lur 
hour into the first basin, 13)e water in which is on alevelwith 
.4hat of the port, and it is dosed with wafaer-tighit gates. The 
;^ound of the other two ba«ns is dnr, as it is bigksr than ike 
^el of \hd bav»n. Bv means of a watooourse, aitnated 
jEather higher np, of wsiich IfihaU have oecaeion to speak 
presently, so mufih water is let into the lowest baein, as to 
'luring it on the same level witii the aeccmcU which is afao 
.jQUing. As the water rises, the vesael naturally ibUows its 
. jaovements, and is soon above tiw isur^use of the harbour, ft 
M now drag^ into the aeeosd or middle basiii, and a fair 
of gates again separates the lower basin from the central <vda« 
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While the water in the lower basin is again allowed to flow 
back into the harbour, the central one is again filled with so 
unch water by means of the watercourse, that it is on a level 
vith the uppermost one, and is able to receive the vesseL 
This is again shut in by gates, and the water is let off. In 
this way the ship is drv-docked, without receiving the 
slightest injury, and can be easily repaired. The height of 
the docks, where the ships are repaired, is forty feet above 
the level of the harbour. The space is so large, that three 
line-of-battle ships, two frigates, and other smsdler vessels 
can be under the workmen's hands at once ; for there are 
seven smaller graving docks connected with the larger and 
first basin, which are filled directly from the watercourse. An 
idea of tbe expense of these works may be formed from the 
fact, that the lock-gates, which were procured from England, 
alone cost the sum of 270,000 silver rubles. 

In the neighbourhood of the docks, an Eling has also been 
built. By this title, which is derived from the name of the 
inventx)r, is meant an apparatus by which smaller vessels can 
be repaired. The ship is covered over, and lifted by machines 
out of the water on to the dry land. But in spite of the 
covering and eveiy precaution, the vessel is more or less 
injured by the process. The Eling, I was told, would be 
finished within a year, and has, therefore, been in full work 
for several years. 

The quay also excited my admiration in an equal degree. 
It was not finished ; but what I saw was very handsome. The 
casework, pillars, <&c. were of granite, which was brought, at an 
immense expense, from the shores of the Bug, while it is covered 
with green stone from Alupka and other places on the southern 
coast. I was told that free stone was employed for the foun- 
dation. At any rate, it would be some stone capable of more 
wear and tear than that quarried in the neighbourhood. 

The town is rendered a very pleasing object, from the fact 
that trees are seen before many of the houses, and even 
arbours, generally formed of vines. In this respect the Catha- 
rine-street deserves especial mention, the more so as it is not 
80 immoderately wide as is generally the case in Bus&ia. To- 
wards the harbour the officers ana higher employ^ reside, 
and near the sea, the married sailors, under officers and 
subalterns. On a high point in the town stand the turret- 
ahaped buildings of the liorary, which might be mistaken for 
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an observatory. Undoubtedly it would not appear so high 
if any oti^er lofty buildings stood near it. A handsome, 
broad flight of steps leads to the inner rooms, and is adorned 
on either side with a sphinx. The interior is elegant, but, at 
the same time, practical. On the walls, all sorts of ships are 
depicted in has relief. The model of a ship, in the middle of 
the reading-room, is venr beautiful. 

At no great distance u'om the library stands a new church, 
which must have been built after the model of the Temple of 
Theseus at Athens. It is a basilica, surrounded by boric 

Eillars. It has a great advantage over other Bussian churches, 
:om the fact that it« interior has a suitable simplicity, and 
is not overladen, as is usually the case, with poor and fre- 
quently bad pictures. 

We next went to visit the monument erected to the brave 
Kosarsky, which is also remarkable for its simplicity. Ko- 
sarsky, during the last Turco-Russian war, was surrounded 
by three of the enemy's men-of-war. When they attempted 
to board, he declared that he would blow up his own ship 
and the enemy as well. They then attempted to destroy his 
brig, the Mercury, with their broadsides, but set to work so 
clumsily, that Kosarsky was enabled to escape, and join 
the Bussian fleet, though, of course, his vessel was greatly 
injured. 

At the end of the Catharine-street towards the harbour, is 
the small house in which Catharine II. resided during her 
short stay here. Tatars had entered into a conspiracy to 
murder the empress. Fortunately, their design was betrayed, 
and the empress hurriedly escaped from the danger that 
menaced her. Unfortunately all has not been leit in the 
pleasant little house, which only consists of a ^und floor, in 
the same condition as when the empress inhabited it. 

To the south of the town is the Boulevard, which is the 
most frequented walk of the inhabitants of Sebastopol. From 
this spot a view is obtained of a part of the town, the entire 
harbour, the opposite coast, and, in addition, a long way out 
to sea. More toward the east, and consequently nearer the 
oak wood already mentioned, hospitals and barracks have 
been erected. As may be imagpined, the number of sailors 
and soldiers who spend the winter here is very large. The 
number, I was told, varied, some saying 15,000, others 
20,000. On the other side of the harbour, there. are also 
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sepeeil baTradnrfor thnr i9ec«ptiaii. T&e nqmberof perma- 
nemt inliabitants^ who spead the eatire- year in Sebasti^l, 
d«e» not exceed 80ee to lO^QIKX 

In the afternoon, im took advantaee of the fine weather to 
ezsmine the iatesesting: aq^oednot whi^ brings water to' the 
dbska, as far as Ub. commeBceinent ; and, at the same time, to 
see the celebrated caves of Ihkermann, of which we had h^ird 
so* mmkt, Vor this: parpoae we^hxred a boat, and an old sailor 
baoasae oar gnidbi 

I will talra^ advantage oftbia opportonity to make a few 
reaarka aboat the warvflaet of the Kack Sea. With few 
e:Keption8» aii; the diipa had already returned to port ; some 
of titem even had been nnriggedb At the time wken I was 
in Sebastopol, the fleet was thus composed : 

Iff Ships of the Line. 

6 Frigates (2 of them- building)* 

5 Goirettes. 
UBrig& 

eT-endent; 

2 Yachts* 

16 Transport vesseb. 
I4i Steamers. 

2 Guard-ships. 

1 BomlHdiip' (a thv^e-maitojif 

87 vesaelsr 

Tbesefosm two dtvinoiM^ «aeh of wixidi oorarista (^ tiiree 
hillsides, OB nine shipa' craws. The latter have not always 
tfat same complement,, for there are twotof idiem which possess 
neither a ship of the line nor a frigate, and only consist of a 
corvette and m few smaller vess^. The ninth squadron, om- 
siating of fomr brigs, ob» tender, two small steamers, and 
fifteen other smiJlec vessels, Jbnns ili« flotilla of the Caspian 

SAi. 

When we seached the extrendty of the harbour, we rowed 
u» the stieam thaii flows into it The Tatars eall it tbe 
Gveat Water Bojuk Usea^as the streams in the neigfabour- 
httid are imigirificant; the Bossians, the Tchemoretuilca, or 
Bbdt: BiFer. The. latter namely are aoeustomed, like the 
TWs and. other Eaatsm. natismv to call sloggish waters 
black, while those that flow rapidly are called white rivers oi' 
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Bfcseams. TkoBv Karaesu, or Black Wster^ k mwetf eeiniM& 
appeliatioa £Mr aU slow and turbid watara. In the- same: 
maimer the Bosaiaiis term several moantaiit streams m tha- 
Caucasas Bdaya Bietshka^tbat is. White River. The Tetum- 
noretdika, up whidi we were rowing, fully deserved ita naon^ 
for it was filled with muddy, marshy water, axtd. waa chokad 
up with reeds and various aquatic plants* 

The valley continues of nearly the same breadth for nearly^ 
a German mile ; but it haa been gradually sa silted with alliip 
vial deposits, that its bottom is now above the sarface of th& 
harbour.. The scenery is v^y pleasant, as the ground ia 
cohered with the most beautuul verdure, and a few treea^ 
principally thaprickly-kttv^edaah {Fraxinutox^kyUa,Bie)x), 
improve the* landscape. Th& heights, which rise on thrae 
sides, appeared to me to be more wooded than is the case on 
the neck of land. 

On the- right hand side ia a small oanJdron-idiaped vaUey; 
ita upper part haa been employed as a basin to collect 
spring water, and especially that which falls in the raingp 
season, or ia obtained firom the melti^ig of the snow. 
The whole apparatoa reminded me forcibly o£ the celebrated 
aqueducts at Constantinople. The water is conveyed in » 
cbanndi nine feet in width round the hills, which endosa the 
reservoir, to the great valley. To avoid a ravine, and gain a^ 
&U for the water, an a^ednct has been built, which is sup- 
parted by eight arches^ and is about two himdred feet m 
length. The heigl]^ at. the entrance of 1^ valley suddenly 
ria^ and it was found necessarr to tunnd. through thenk 
Thia tunnel is. one o£ the fine^ I ^er saw. Eighty sailoxs 
worked day and mg)it in ^mgs, which relieved each other 
evesy four hours, and yet th% required fifteen months to* 
aooomplisk the great work. On the 19th (31st) July, 1832^ 
it was commenced, and the 19th (31st) October of the next 
year saw its terminatioii. Vortunately, the stone, especially at 
the outset, when it was eomposed ol a greyish-green m^r\ 
was not hard,, and waa easily excavated. The Nummulite 
limestone^ which succeeded to ihe marl, probably entfdled m 
greater d^pree of L&bour. 

Within thia tunnel, which, ia twelve foet high and six wide, 
the water flows in an especial bed four foet deep and nine in 
width. By tbis arrangement a span of three feet ia lefl^ 
which is used-aa a-ibotoath on either side of the canaL We 
did not bq2radgi» the leboas of walking thzoogik the enttaa 
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tunnel, which we were told was about a hundred and thirty- 
three saschenes, or about nine hundred feet long, and oon* 
vincing ourselves in that manner of the excellence of the work. 

Close to the opening of the tunnel is an interesting crypt, 
with several smaller ones. It is said to have formerly ^longed 
to a church, and was much larger at one time. At the end 
of the last century — so our talkative sailor told us — a part 
fiuddenly gave way, and the hill-side fell in. The soft stone 
—it is the same marl out of which a portion of the tunnel is 
excavated — ^is not of such a nature that sculptures or other 
ornaments would last for any length of time. This may have 
heen the reason why I found no traces. In a few of the cells, 
which were probably inhabited by monks in earlier ages, 
sailors have set up their tents and spend the whole of the 
summer there. , 

Other rock-excavations, which were visible on the opposite 
side of the ravine, though also towards its entrance, appeared 
to me much larger than these crypts. I felt no inclination — 
especially as the sun was sinking and warned us to return- 
to walk across the valley, and examine those cavities, as I had 
been so little satisfied by the view of those I was now at. 
They are called after an old castle which stands on the summit, 
the Caves of Inkermann, and have been already described by 
several travellers. 

Our guide at last started homewards. We followed the 
really magnificent watercourse, as it wound round the hills 
and crossed the valleys. A second aqueduct has been built 
over the largest, which is called the Valley of Ushakoff, from 
the name of its owner, and is of oonsiaerable length and 
breadth. This is very much larger than the other, and is 
supported on sixteen arches. The length is about three hun- 
drea paces. The soft limestone has been employed for the 
purpose. 

The ravine was very pleasantly situated, and had been 
converted into a park. In the centre I saw a nice-looking 
country-house. Among the trees, which human hands had 
plfmted here, I saw, besides the prickly-leaved ash, the tur- 

Fintine pistachia, which bears a striking resemblance to it. 
was less pleased with the large pavilion, as it was not built 
in the purely Chinese style, and the bright contrasted colours 
with which it had been painted caused an unpleasant effect. 
A tall flagstaff, which rose from the centre of the pavilion, 
was a strange, but by no means disagreeable, object 
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NigKt came on. Our good-tempered waterman told us 
anecdotes of his adventurous life. For forty years he had 
served on board jthe fleet. At last, in consequence of his 
advanced age, he was dismissed from active service, and 
received a pension, which, however, did not suffice for his 
support. He had found tmporary employment with a boat- 
man, who, for 5000 rubles, had purchased the right to supply 
the inhabitants with boats, and keep up the communication 
with the opposite coast. Eor this purpose he had thirty-two 
boats, which, though very simply built, seemed to be very 
substantial. On an average, each cost from 110 to 120 rubles. 

Before I continue the description of my ti'avels, it- may 
possibly be worth while to make a few remarks about the 
possibility of a conquest and eventual occupation of Sebas- 
topol by the Western Powers. In my description of Kjaffa, 
I mentioned that as the spot, which, through its site and the 
&cility of defence, merits all the attention of the allies, andy 
at any rate, possesses a greater value than Sebastopol. The 
Cherson of the ancients was certainly at one time a place of 
importance, but never attained such a brilliancy as Kafia, the 
present Theodosiopol. It cannot be denied that Sebastopol 
possesses an immense value for the Bussians, for, as long as 
a powerful dynasty capable of defending itself is not esta- 
blished at Constantinople, in the event of the inevitable and 
doubtlessly speedy ruin of the Turkish empire, Bussia would 
have a considerable advantage over the other powers, and 
even over Austria. It is openly stated by the Russian party, 
that the Tzars regard themselves as the legitimate successors 
to the Eastern empire, and, not without good cause, received 
the Byzantine douole-headed eagle into their armorial bear- 
ings. It was not through the treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi, 
but much earlier, through the peace of Kutschuk Kainardji, 
that the Emperor of Russia obtained a species of protectorate 
over all the members of the Eastern church, and thus acquired 
a firmer footing in the Turkish empire than all the provinces 
given up to mm in Europe and Asia could procure him. 
Jealously hoarding this privilege, Russia attempted to frus- 
trate the claims of the Latins with regard to the Holy Places, 
and as she did not succeed as she anticipated, she sought to 
compensate herself by demanding of the Sultan that the right, 
only hitherto claimed, of watching the interests of the Eastern 
church should be converted into an actual protectorate. The 
Turkish government recognised the dangers which threatened 

V 
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its weaik independenoe ; and wa&r aware that the Cbnstian 
ttibes, especially the Greeks and Armenianay would never 
forget the insults and oppression to which tiiey had heen 
exposed for centnries, ana would seize the first opportuni^ 
to revenge themselves on their irjnrants. The Sultan resisted, 
and has proved that there must he some vitality in his empire 
by the resistance he has displayed. 

But, for all that, the Western Powers do not conceal from 
themselves the fact that the hour is no longer far distant 
when the *'sick man" — to employ a phrase generally in use 
•—will die, in spite of all his attempts to maintson his strength. 
Before any of the Western Powers, and even Austria, could 
hurry to the rescue, Bussia, by the assistance of Sebastopol, 
could throw large bodies of troops into Constantinople, 
which, once in the possession of the capital, could not be so 
easUy expelled, even if the sympathies of the Greeks were not 
<m their side. We have already seen how difficult it is, and 
what a length of time it requires, to carry lai^ bodies of men 
from En^and and France to the East. And we must, indeed, 
admire the rapidity with which the Freneh, more especially, 
look their troops to Turkey. It must be remembered that 
Bussia has two depots in the vicinity, from which reinforce- 
ments can be (|uickly brought up. Yosnesenzk, the largo 
military colony m Bussia, is situated on the Bug — that is, on 
a navigable river, and at no great distance from its mouth. 
In the Caucasus, from 160,0C^ to 180,000 have been hitherto 
stationed, to keep down the mountaineers ; 60,000 to 80>000 
men, as we have already seen, could be eanly placed on board 
ship at Poti or Suchum Kaieh, without exposing the Cis or 
Trans-Caucasian provinces, and be employed jQor nmultaneoos 
operations in Armenia and Asia Minor. 
. It is seen, therefore, that the Western Fbwers and Austria 
sre considerably in the worst position, and that they must use 
every effort to be prepared for certain eventualities. The 
destruction of Sebastopol, and the annihilation of the Bussian 
fleet in the Black Sea, would certainly remove the apprehen- 
sion for a lime. I believe, too, that this is the sole ooject of 
the Western Powers, and that they do not intend any per* 
manent occupation of the Crimea or SebastopoL It is now 
generally doubted whether the latter place can be taken by a 
naval attack. It is, however, very possible from the land 
side. When I was in Sebastopol, the de£BDoes oi ihe harbour 
were being built, but the town was quite open on the land side, 



ani mytaife aU preparBdlbr war aifcaek in rwemeu Whether 
this wa0 afctended to affcerwarda^ I do not know ; but I doubt 
much whether snything^ has been doneof particniar importanee. 

Sehaste^K^ is certaimj yery &voarahly situated for defensure 
GperatienSy as if lies to ibe north of a neck of land, which can 
he yery eastlv cut off on the kndward side^ as it £aam 
a speeiea of plateau^ which is only connected to the semth-eaat 
wi& the actoal coast-rastp^e This ^teau is about twelve 
miles long, and not quite nme miles in oreadtL In the perbd 
of the Chersonese repuUio, a waill waa built on the eastern 
declivity of the plateau against the inroads of the Scytha and 
the Bosphorean kings^woi^ though adapted for tibe simple 
appliance* of the wmare of that day, would have to be bwlt 
in a very different fashicm now. lius wall, qf which veiy 
considerable remains could be seen at tlra oommencera^^t ef 
the present ocntoryy oommimgfd in the vknnity oH Ink^rnuam 
and the above-mentioned reservcac^ and ran, in a due; soathwEn 
direction as fait as Balaklava. 

In consequence of the general elevation of the promontory, 
and the want of any suitable landing-place, no troops can be 
disembarked upon it. The English and French troops must, 
consequently, land either at the town of Balaklava or to the 
north of Sebastopol, at the mouth of the Belbek, or else at 
Eupatoria. The first-mentioned supposition possesses extra- 
ordinary difficulties, as, although there is a very secure 
harbour, the entrance to it could be very easily defended. In 
addition, the valley of Balaklava is not large enough for the 
operations of any considerable body of men. If the troops 
mid to the north, they would have the additional advantage 
of taking the northern forts in reverse, and once in possession 
of them, the remaiuder of the siege would present no 
difficulties. 

I have already said that the allies would have to be satisfied 
with destroying the Black Sea fleet and the fortifications of 
Sebastopol. Any permanent occupation would cost the 
Western Powers immense sacrifices, and eventually lead to 
no result. Sebastopol can never he converted into a 
Gibraltar, The most difficult thing about a permanent 
occupation would be the support of so large a body of troops 
as appears requisite to hold so distant a fortress. If the allies 
attempted to hold the whole of the Crimea, the difficulties 
would only be increased, as the proximity of a powerful enemy 
would demand the greatest defensive measures, especially as 
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all hiB energies would be concentrated on the re-acquisitioiiof 
the Crimea. The Crimea will never be capable of supporting 
large bodies of troops in addition to its population, for water 
is generally wanting:, except in a few vaUeys : without this, 
no fertility or agriculture is possible. The belief in the 
immense resources of the Crimea, to which all Bussia yields, 
dates from the time of the great Catharine, whom Prince 
Potyomkin (Potemkin) tried to deceive by ephemeral colonies. 
The recent campaigns in Turkey have sufficiently taught us 
how difficult it IS to support large masses of troops in non- 
civilized countries. 

Time will teach us what we have to expect. The Western 
Powers have recognised the difficulties of their position, and 
assuredly did not commence the assault till they felt certain 
of success. Though the operations in the Baltic were so far 
below expectation, those in the Black Sea will^doubtiess, satisfy 
our most ardent aspbrations* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BALAZLAYA. AKD THE C0AST-BAK6E. 

The ancient Cherson — The Lsestrigones of Homer— Parthenion— An 
excursion by moonlight — Baidar — The new road — A mountain 
pass — ^Magnificent view — ^Vegetation — Kirkinneiss — High prices. 

We employed the following day in examining the ruins of 
the ancient Cherson, or Khorsun, which are situated to the 
south-west of Sebastopol. Dubois de Montpereux and Kohl 
have given such detailed accounts of the present condition of 
this once so celebrated emporium, that it would be superfluous 
to give any description of these ruins here. It would cause 
the greater embarrassment, as my journal, which I always ■ 
kept with the greatest precision and at the exact time, does 
not at all agree with their statements. The two travellers 
saw a great deal more than it was my fortune to perceive ; I 
only saw a confused mass of ruins, a few fragments of masonry, 
and was not able to trace the ruins of a temple, or those of a 
church. 

I was told, however, that a few ^ears prior to mj visit the 
ruins had been in better preservation, and that within three 
years every trace of them would probably be lost. In the 
first place, the foundation of Nikolayeff on the Bug has 
materially decreased the former widely-extending remains of 
Cherson ; for the splendid blocks of greenstone were carried 
off for building purposes. Since Sebastopol has been growing 
into a city, all the stones of any value in the ruins have been 
entirely removed. This Vandalism — ^I cannot use a milder 
term — ^is not so much the performance of the government, 
for the emperor has ordered the preservation of all ruins pos- 
sessing antiquarian value, as of private persons. I was 
shown houses in Sebastopol which were stated to be entirely 
built &om the ruins of Cherson. 

On the afternoon of September 24th we quitted Sebastopol, 
en route for the celebrated southern coast. My original 
design of thoroughly examining the neck of land and its 
coasts, I was compelled to give up, in order to ^^^so&s^Vfo 
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devote to the far more interesting southern coast, and catch 
the steamer for Odessa. We therefore quickly drove over the 
classic soil of the peninsula. Towards i1^ southern extremity^ 
there is situated a Greek town, Balaklava hy name, on an 
inlet which runs deep into the land ; the road thither was 
only about twelve verste. 

I had certainly been told a good deal about the peculiar 
position of this little town ; but wlien we deseended from the 
plateau, and the hollow;, with its dark blue waters, lay ex- 
panded before as, it surpassed all we had ever seen, au w« 
had emrer heard. The basin is about a nule in diameter, and 
is surrounded, with the exception of a narrow gorge, by very 
tnecipitous snd only partially wood«covered ro3iM, which 
DKfe an elevation of sonie hundred feet. The arm of the sea 
oacajaeB nearly the whole of the hollow, and, save on the side 
opposite to us, where the water comes up close to the rocks^ 
is surrounded by a Gpreen velvety lawn. Here lies, too, the 
little town of Bakyava, competed of a few private houses 
and a number of shops. The agricultural inhabitants have 
settled on ihe dope, ^ich we descended, in order to be nearor 
tike produce of thdr industry. The Tatar name of the place 
is £adikdi, meaning the judge's village. 

The inhabitants axe Greeks, who quitted Turkey in the 
reign of the great Catherine, and« having obtainea special 
privileges, settled on the same spot where, more than 2000, 
years before, ccdonists from Asia Minor, Milesians, established 
themselves, and founded the eol<my of Symbcdon (Cembalo 
among the Italians of the middle ages). This eol<my, ho«P- 
ever, never acquired any very .great importanee, am was 
ffeperaUy dependent on the powerful republic of Cherson. 
When the Genoese had established themselves firmly on the 
eouthem coast. Cembalo eoon yielded to their authoriiy. 
This town also decayed when its lords weie overthrown.. At 
« later date, Tatars resided here, until they weve again oom- 
peiied to give way to Greeks at the close of the last century. 

Eight uiousaDd persons quitted the Greek archipelago at 
Chat time, and settled here. The number a,ppears to me now 
not so great, but I do not know whether it has been diminished 
by sickness, or some of them eventually selected another pkoe 
<Jt abode. The Greeks still possess their own court of jndi- 
oature, and an independent magistracy, whose president is. 
only responsible to the Kusaian authorities, Aod hands them, 
m- an annaal ceport ; they are ikee from ihd ^oasaription lair 
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boi are obliged to maintain a battalion of Bve hnndred men, 
wko perfonn coast-goard duties alon^ tbeentire southern coast. 

While walking along by the side of the dark waters, I 
noticed niedasR$» a sore indication that this was no lake, but 
a gulf connected with the sea by some narrow outlet. I was 
curious to form a closer acquaintance with the celebrated fish, 
kephal and petuch, which are so praised here, but which 
Suohl found so disagreeable eating. 1 could easily conjecture 
that the kephal was the common mullet (Mit-ffil Cephahts, L,), 
£br the Froach give it the same name ; the petuch is the rea 
mullet (MuUue BarhtUua), which among the ancient Greeks 
bore the name of trivia. 

The romantic aochvities, which are not formed of num* 
nmlite limestone, but of a greyish blue or light red Jura rock« 
haye their beauty augmentea by the numerous ruins visible 
upon them. Here oertainly stood the old castle from which the 
entrance to the straits was commanded. Traces are still 
&und of an immense outer wall, and there are two towers in 
a respectable atate of preservation, one of which is built right 
above the narrow entrance. A harbour more prote^ed 
against storms and sudden attack, would be difficult to find. 
It is, however, too small ever to acquire any importance. 

Dubois de Montpereuz fandes he found here the spot which 
Homer describes in tiie tenth book of his " Qdijssety,^* In truth, 
if we visit the harbour of Balaklava with this book in our 
hand, we would be induced to imagine that the bard had 
actually visited the place. It is the passage describing 
Ulysses' first approach to the country of the Leostrigones, and 
wiucdi Pope thus translates : 

*' Within a long recess a bay there lies. 
Edged round with clifb, high pointing to the skies; 
Tlie jutting shores that swell on either side, 
Contract its moutli, and break the rushing tide. 
Oar eager sailon seize the fair retreat. 
And bmind within the port their crowded «fleet; 
For here, retired, the sinking billows sleep, 
And smiling calmness silvered o'er the deep. 
I only in the bay refhsed to moor. 
And fixed, without, my hawsers to tiie shore." 

Those gentlemen who make it a point to reject everjr iheory 
that does not coincide with their own, and firmly insist that 
4lw peregrinations <^ Ulysses took place in the Meditm*anean, 
ilwud Bsmiwibcr i^t very iwobabV the whole Troj^u ^ra&^ 
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afc least in the way it is sung, is one of those myths in which 
the prse-historic age of the Greeks is so rich. At any rate 
it is a hiehly interesting circumstance to find a place which 
so entirely agrees with the poet's description of localities. 
We need not be accused of aUempting to prove too much by 
our statement. 

Dubois, in order to confirm his views, appeals to history, 
which states that nations lived here in the earliest ages who 
murdered strangers; while Father Homer describes the 
Lsestrigones as cannibals. The bard of IpHgenia, who 
belongs to a period when the Greeks enjoyed a high degree 
of cultivation, states that strangers, who were driven by 
storms to the Crimean peninsula, were sacrificed to Diana. 
Just as Homer's description applies to Balaklava, in the same 
way the narrative of Orestes and Pylades' abode on the 
Tauric peninsula also indicates the same neighbourhood. Is 
not the mere removal of Iphigenia from Aulis to Tauris a 
significant hint that the Greeks of the Homeric age had a 
very accurate acquaintance with the coasts of the Black Sea? 
The transference of the " Odjrssey" from the Greek archipelago 
to the Fontus Euzinus is, m truth, not quite so absurd as 
some people think it. 

One oi the promontories which juts out &om the Hera- 
cleoutic Chersonese into the sea, was indubitably the Virgin's 
promontory, Farthenion. There, too, according to the 
Greeks, stook the Temple of Diana, in which Thaos was high 
priest, and sacrificed all strangers to the Divinity. According 
to the opinion of Dubois and others, at the very spot where 
Diana once presided, a monastery now stands, dedicated to 
St. George, whose monastic denizens spend a portion of the 
summer on board the Russian fleet. 

The inspection of this romantic and interesting neighbour- 
hood occupied us nearly the whole afternoon. We waited for 
the sunset, and then drove, by the magnificent moonlight, to 
the next station, Baidar, a distanc-e of two-and-twenty versta. 
Although we intended to travel along the coast, and a ridge 
of rocks alone separated us from its romantic scenery, we were 
still compelled to turn once again to the northern side of the 
mountain, and, for this purpose, surmounted its ridge. Fre- 
cipitous rocks of the strangest forms seemed to rise out of 
the waves, and render any path along the coast impossible. 

•We preferred to scale the steep mountain on foot, that we 
might be Hhe Jess impeded in obMrving the magnificent view 
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in our rear. The higher the moon rose, the more the dark 
fdiadows in the ravine disappeared. The ruins bathed in light 
and the romantic rocks at first formed a strange contrast to the 
basin, which still lay in the dee^t shade. We seated our- 
selves on a stone, and waited patiently until the moon rose so 
high that it illumined the surface of the water, and its 
image, dancing on the waves, was reflected in them. We 
found it a hard task to follow the advice of our postilion, and 
once more enter the carriage. 

In it we soon reached the top of the mountain, and a valley 
of a very different description lay stretched but beneath us. 
This ravine, which has obtained its name from the large vaUey 
of Baidar situated in it, is of very considerable circuit, and 
only inhabited by Tatars. A stream here falls into the Beyuk 
Usen, which flows further to the west, and, as we have alr^y 
seen, forms the port of Sebastopol. Only Tatars live in this 
very populous vallejr, who enjoy a degree of prosperity not to 
be found among their co-religionists in the phiins. The valley 
of Baidar is not deep, and is rather trough-shaped. The 
heights which enclose it display no romantic scenery, but are 
more or less tame. The most oeautiful trees and shrubs grow> 
along them, and principally oaks, which, however, do not 
grow to any very great height. The bottom of the valley is alsd^ 
covered with vegetation ; and the Tatar houses stand in the 
centre of pleasant gardens. The fruit grown here is inferior 
to that between Sebastopol and Baktchi-Sarai. I did not find 
those extensive meadows, which other travellers, and especially 
Xohl, have described. I really felt quite light-hearted at 
having lefb the melancholy pampas behind me. 

In Baidar we spent the night of the 25th September, await* 
ing the rising of the sun to continue our journey. A few 
years back, travelling &om this place to the coast was accom* 
panied by all sorts of obstacles, and even dangers; any one 
who felt giddy, preferred goms round by Simpheropol to the 
south coast. The journey at that period could only oe accom*' 
plished on foot or horseback. In iiie second part of the expe* 
dition, the traveller was forced to trust entirely to his horse, 
or preferred to dismount and display his agility. Prince 
Woronzofi' had sent repeated reports to St. Petersburg, in 
order to obtain the funds for making a road hence to the 
coast, and along the latter to Theodosia, but had always been 
refused. All at once, a sum of money was found at Sim^hfir 
ropoly which had heen hitherto (^uitA ibqg(>\Xfiau "^^^ ^xc&i&fe 
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informed tifii^ and &noied he <xnild pat it to no bettor 
psrpose than in malring this xoad tlaog the coast, thhrtjr 
(Gbrman) miles in longi^ 

A young officer jof engineeni. Major Erombder, was com« 
nissioned to eiiecoieit. Lis few jearaythos one of tibiOBe 
piims wishes* which are also formed in 4he Crimea, was fol- 
SBed. The road a finished, and dues the officer aU honoios. 
Un&rtonatelj, it is rather narrow, and not pared; but yon 
must cut your coat according to the cloth--that is, more 
could not be done ihaa the money allowed. The road fwdsfies 
any moderate«minded man.; and besides, it answers its pnx)* 
pose. On the eouthem ooaat, no Ikeavy wagons travel, and 
not 80 many vehicles are used there as among ourselves, so that 
tihye road can be always kept in a tolerable condition by a little 
care. 

We soon readied the crest of ^ mountain, and found our- 
aalves at its highest point. We suddenly surveyed the mag- 
nificent view that lay ontstrstdied beneath us. I felt as if 
my blood was at a standstill, and could not course through 
my veins with its usual velocity, so great and surprising was 
the effect produced upon me. We were standing on the 
flsmmit of the coast-range, at a hdght of 3000 feet, and lookied 
down upon the boundless expanse of azure sea; and I felt 
irresistibly attracted to my home, above which the same blue 
afcj probably smiled at the same moment. A couple €£ 
tnssc^i were sailing in the distance, like awans, which thery 
reaenibled in size, upon the cahn waters. Before me, how- 
•fser, the rocks fell away precipitously, and rested upon a 
sloping bank oveigrown with sln*ubs. Around me, pinnades 
of rock rose in the air ; upon some of them grew dwarf oaks, 
or that variety of pine which is called Ihe Tam*ic, from its 
fiMherland. Our ^es wandeied from one object to another, 
and sought for some point of repose, firom which they mig^t 
aoquire renewed strength; but all was beautiful and magni- 
fieent, although so wonderfully varyinff. Until now, all that 
I saw around me had lain in deep shadow ; but suddenly the 
aan rose above the mountains, and in a second its golden 
beams were diffused over the dark bhie sea, and seemed to 
start into life on the gently heaving surface. At the same 
time, the verdure along the sea-shore grew gradually brighter. 

We slowly descended the secure mountain path in a zig-zag 
diraction, and ordered the postilion to drive as qinokly as nos« 
siUe to tha-statMB, la «rdor not to have tbe «Mot cuspdied. 
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Obft after raflsctioii,'! founia gisat xcsemblanoe to the soiiiiiem 
oont q£ the Black fiea, emcnUy that miming in an eaateorili: 
diKotion &om Trebiaond tbronglL HiQ notorious Tjnaiaf^^n, 
Tbore, however, the T«geiaiu» was more luxuriant, and the 
moMi i aiug , thrice the height of these, far more majestic. 
Bore, on ^le viher iiand, tiie romantic rocks occupied i^ 
ftnground; the &liage was anlj densest the base of the wiJl 
of rock, and was oiJieFwiae thinlj scattered. For this Ytitj 
reason, the Crimean «aast-range is more effiBctiye, even mono 
aavaee, than tiie IVmtic Tod odltivation which has talraa 
root nere during the last &w years, somewhat tames the wiUl 
ciiamcter of the scenery, but cannot totally destroy it. But 
tfais circumstance, again, imparts to the mountains a peculiar 
charm. 

At lengiii we reached the foot of the wall of rode. 13m 
new road runs in an easterly direction along the slope te 
which we have already referred. I found the vegetation baknr 
eran more scanty than it had impeared to me from above. The 
dxrubs looked like brambles, which had abundant space to shoot 
o«it their branches. The principal trees crowing here were oaks, 
the leafy, pubescent, ana peduncular o^ {Queretis pubeseemg^ 
Willd., and pedimculata, Willd.) ; the cornelian cheiry dog* 
wood (Comus mascula, L.) ; our hornbeam, and the Eastern 
{Carpintis betulus, L., and Orientalis, Lam.) ; the blackthorn 
(Prunus insititia, L.) ; the prickly thorn {Prunus spinoaa, 
I4.); several varieties of white thorn (Crat<sgus melano' 
carpa, Bieb., Oxyacantha, L., and monogpia, Jacq.); the 
pyracanthus (Cratcegus pyraccmtha, Pers.) ; the juniper with 
bright-red berries (juniperus rubescens, Link.), and a few 
others. I saw very few annual and har dy plants ; but the 
season had grown rather late for them. What I saw, how- 
ever, was sufficient to tell me that grasses, labiate flowers, 
orchides, and thistles {Cynarocephalie) were prevalent. Li 
flower, I still found horsemint (Mentha Sylveairis, L.), sum- 
mer savory {Saturiea Sortensis, L.), and rue. 

About mid-day we reached the Tatar village, Eirkinneiss, 
where our horses had been enjoying a long rest. But we had 
crown tired as well, and treated ourselves to an hour of 
Siziness. Travellers are principally indebted to Prince 
Woronzoff* for being able to travel comfortably along the 
southern coast, as well as for many other benefits. He has 
had excellent post-houses built, and is particularly attentive 
that good conveyances and horses are ready at a mixL\^'^ 
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notice. One thing requires a change, which wonld be of 
aiivantage to the poorer class of travellers, especially to savans,, 
who never have a fall purse : the prices should be lowered* 
not merely in the list of charges, but in reality. A traveller 
could lodge at the best Continental hotel for the money paid 
here for board and lodging. Each of us was obliged to pay 
half a silver ruble (about Is. 4<^.) for a couple of buttered 
6;ggs. The same sum was demanded in Baidar, merely for 
leave to pass the nisht on a wooden bench. A cup, or rather 
glass, of tea costs always from twenty-five to thirty copecks, 
and in some cases forty (Sd, to lOd,), 

Kirkinneiss is romantically situated at no great distance 
from the foot of the precipice, and in the centre of delightful 
orchards. I was highly delighted with the magnificent 
walnut-trees, which here take me place of the planes in the 
East. The houses are very different from those in Baktchi- 
Sarai, and, as is the case in Greorgia, are built against the side 
of the hill. They have flat roofs, on which the family passes 
the evening, generally amusing themselves, or quietly listen- 
ing to a story. The walls are also built of stones laid on th^ . 
top of one another, and not cemented by mortar. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

ALTTFKi— MAHABATCH — ^NIKITA. 

gimeiss— Alnpka — Prince Woronzoff— A sterile country— The gar^ 
dener, Kehlbach — The pleasure grounds — A Plutonic eruption- 
Strange plants — Want of grassplots — The Chllteau — The fiirious 
postilion — Lovely view — Chreanda — Gaspra — Livadia — Yalta — 
Maharatch — Prince Galitzin — The princess, and her love of art— 
Massandra — Nikita — Herrvon Hartwitz — Cultivation of fruit-trees 
and vines — The Crimean wine— Foreign trees— The cork tre^— > 
H^jor FrOmbder — ^A storm. 

Afteb swallowing a frugal breakfast at Kirkinneiss, we 
reoommenced our journey, and soon reached Alupka, the 
celebrated ch&teau of Prince Woronzoff. The road runs alone 
the summit of the acclivity, while the country-houses ana 
villas either lie close to the sea-shore, or are in the centre of 
a plantation on some promontory. I now regret that I did 
not go on foot, and select the road along the sea coast. Our 
plan was to go direct to Yalta, the chief place of the coasts 
and thence make excursions in various directions. We did 
80, but though we saw many other beautiful spots, we did not 
return here a^ain. Above all, I should have liked to visit 
Simeiss, the diateau of one of the most talented women in 
Bussia — ^Natalie Feodorovna Naritshkin. In 1833, I had 
an opportunitv to form the acquaintance of this lady at 
Odessa ; and she would now have assuredly called my atten* 
lion to much that escaped me, as she has studied the flora 
of the Crimea with great care, and keeps up a constant corre- 
spondence with Herr von Steven. I was, therefore, obliged 
to satisfy myself with the thought that I had seen it at 
a distance. iBesides Simeiss, we saw another ch&teau on the 
sea shore, called Mtschetka, and which is equally picturesque. 
I had heard so much of Alupka, Prince WoronzofiTs 
Alhambra in the Crimea, that I was delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of settling the contradictory accounts of various tra- 
vellers. One writes full of delight at all he has seen, whilst 
another feels himself greatlv deceived in his expectations. 
What appears to one magmfloent and noble, is to another 
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clumsy and barbarous. One only finds grey stone, another 
the most lovely scenery. When, however, a person has to 
form an opinion, it is, m the first place, absolutely necessary 
that he should not regard his own taste as the quintessence of 
everything sesthetical, but must take into consideration all 
the circumstances, and place hims^f^ as far as possible, in the 
position of the person whose work he proposes to criticize. 
£ven though tliere are not a hundred places on the southern 
coast superior to Alupka, as I have heard stated, still it 
cannot be denied that Oreanda and Livadia, of which I ^lall 
presently give a detailed account, possess a more beautiful 
and far more pleasing situatioo. But if a man is a Wer of 
the romantic and wonderful, as is certainly tiie ease with 
prince Woronzoff, there is, most assuredly, no oliier pll»e in 
the entire peninsula which would so fully come up to her 
expectations. What art had effected pleased me equally, 
almou^for my part^ I must allow that I should like mnck 
altered. But even in the most successful designs, much majf 
be suggested, when too late^ which cannot aSberwacds be 
altered : and so ia certainly the case at Alupka. 

The nearer I drew to tlie prince's estates, the mQn> 
(tecipitous the scenery became, and a mass of boulders. CQm.r 
pietely prevented any satis&tctory vegetation. The pleasant 
vordure and the wood-covered rocks, wliich pleased me so 
jnnch at Earkinneisa and further om, gradually disappeared in 
the vicinity of Alupka» AH impeared to be dead : on all sides 
barren rocks rose, or maMes of stone covered the ground,, on 
which no green herba or grasses grew. £ven the Parmelis 
and Lecideae, which ao n^dly ^prow over our rocks, and give 
ike first signal of the diasouLtMKi of the sur£bce» were only 
rarely visible. Here and there was a group of blackthorns^ 
oaks, and beeches, ex juniptt was growing m the clefts and 
en the slopes. . But inanimate natiu« fully made up for this. 
The numerous boulders^ and masses of rock {aled on each 
aiher, and the walls of slate which rose horizontally before 
me, told me that the effect of the subterraneous fprcea must 
have been greater here than at apy other part of the coast 
Not a bush, not a tree, had found sufficient space to grow on 
the jura of which the precipice waa composed; but at tibe 
very summit, 2500 feet above Alupka, the stone has been rent 
asnnder, and has been converted into a mass of pinnaclea and 
^ points, between which a few trees, more especially the 
fir, find a scanty means of eodsteiioe* 
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M the retj spot where YiikaHDi's forge mmmoa^ actir^w 
a pre-Adamite period, wbere notiiBe appeaved m her yx^aumt 
savageness, Prinoe Wcnronaoff proposed to canr^ out his nagtf 
nificent des^e. He was pleMea with the pikd-up hummv 
of rock, he round delight m the terrifie precipiees, hie was not 
terrified at the scanty veg^otation, for ae had here a largop 
field in which to displajr ms talents. What woald hare heen 
an obstacle to others, only aronsed hia energies to the ookh 
l^etion of the task. By the assistance of his cleyer gardener, 
Kehlbach, he has breathed new life into the dead. Tor fiya- 
and-twenty years art has been presiding^ here, and gaining 
one beauty afber s(!nother from nature. It la almost impos^ble 
to believe one's eyes. Aroimd, a sterile^ Uaok, or ashy-gre^ 
soil, and in the gardens, the moat magnificent y^etation, fiar 
which sontbem JSarope, the East, a^ eyen America, havi» 
been laid under oontribution. 

The contrast is, indeed, eztraor^nary, on ememng &om 
the inanimate and yet majestic realms of nature, and entering 
the beautiful park of the prince, which is adorned with evmf 
possible charm. We have scarcely time to r^ard the part^ 
wondrously-beautifol, partly strange groups of the world of 
plants and the barren roeks. Every twenty paces something 
new ofiers, which bears no comparison with what was seen 
lost before. If I must find fault with something, it would be 
by stating that there are not only too many b^uties in tbe 
(Bonfined space, but they a^ear even too magnifieent. The 
tonsition from one object to the other ia wanting. The ey« 
is incessantly occupied : there ia no point on wnioh it cm 
rest, if only for a moment, and refirean itself. The effect ia 
powerful, and yet they fdlow in too rapid succession. I 
should desire that all I saw here were extended over a spaee 
many times larger. The body, too, requires resting-placea—* 
arbaSirs, grottoes, &c. — ^where it can find a refuge. 

The artist would here find abundant scope for his talents^ 
and, at the same time, increase hia feeling fiar the beautiftd ; 
and yet he would meet with a difficulty m timiting the eaze 
of his picture, for thcsre is too much in a small compass^ even 
for him. But he might fill his sketch-book with studies^ 
which he could, most assuredly, apply to a good purpose here^ 
after. 

Art has toned down the most savage spots; plants have 
been placed in artificial cavities, and others ^splay their 
refreshing hues amidst the masaea of roek. Ivy, periwinkky 
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and coltsfoot h&ve been principally employed. At otter spots 
masses of rock have been piled on each other, in order to 
produce a species of natural grotto, and, at the same time, 
obtain a hollow, which has been converted into a pond., where 
tortoises reside. Our northern bulrushes grow here by the side 
of the^thiopic calocasias {JRichardia Africana,Kth., Calla 
JEthiopica, L.), and the dark-brown flowers of the former 
oontrast with the white blossoms of the latter, more especially 
as the leaves of the two plants havb a perfectly diflerent 
shape. Splendid weeping wUlows sweep the surface of the 
water with their pendulous branches. 

Although the climate here dLSers but Httle from that of 
southern Germany, and the cold frequently reaches ten or twelve 
degrees, still, a variety of plants, principally shrubs, flourish 
on the undercliff, which do not prosper among us. Thus, we 
scarcely ever see their evergreens; but they are of extraor- 
dinary value in a landscape. Here the evergreen buckthorn 
{Shatnnus Alatemus, It.), with the Phillyrese, formed 
thick hedges, like the white and black thorns among us; 
their bright, beautiful green leaves enliven the plantation, and 
form a contrast to the laurel, with its dark lustreless leavesl 
Above these again rose melancholy cypresses, the symbol of 
the dead in the Mohamedan cemeteries. 

Herr Kehlbach was sc kind as to be himself our guide. He 
drew our attention to much that would probably have escaped 
our notice, owing to the short time allotted to us. Among 
other things, he showed us the two immense cypresses whidi 
Prince Potemkin, the celebrated favourite of the great 
Catherine, is said to have planted during his mistress* visit 
to the Crimea, in 1787. It is an interesting fact, that all 
the cypresses now to be seen in the Crimea are cuttings from 
these. 

In the artificial gardens of Germany, we seek in vain for 
that variety of trees and foliage which here meets the eye of 
the observer. In our woods there is no great distinction in 
the form of the leaf; tlie most prevalent is that long leaf 
which we find in our beeches, fruit-trees, poj^rs, and willows; 
less frequent are the larger more round^ leaves of the lime 
and maple varieties ; stm more rare among us are the trees 
with pinnated leaves, at least in our older plantations. Al- 
most the only vaneties seen there are those of the walnut 
ajid sumach, the acacias and elders, and even these are not em- 
ployed in such a way as might be desired. It was left for a 
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later age to sumnion up a greater variety. To the master 
of landscape gardening, the Director-General of the Royal 
Gardens at Sans Souci, Lenn^, is all merit due for giving a good, 
example, and promoting the plantation of these trees by the 
Boyal Botanical Schools. 

I may be permitted to ^ve a sketch of the trees I noticed 
in the beautiful park of Alupka. Here stood a fig or paper 
mulberry bush, with it-s large leaves and widelj^-extendmg 
brown branches; and above them both towered the lotus 
tree (Diospyros loius, L.), or the turpentine pistachio; 
then the Italian oak ; the pointed-leaved ash formed the back- 
ground, while the foreground was occupied by the locust 
tree (Cercis Siliquastrum, L.), the silver protea (JSlceagnus 
kortensis, Bieb.) ; the two trees of life {Thuja orientalis et 
occidentalis, L.); and the shrubby jasmine. Then tho 
walnut tree, the Eastern and Western planes, the tulip tree, 
the large-flowered as well as the sharp-leaved magnolia, the 
mulberry tree, with purple and white fruit, &c., strove- to 
attain higher regions. By their side, a^ain, might be seen 
the delicate-leaved acacia of the East \Acacia Julibrissiny 
Willd.), the only variety of that family which lives so far 
northward on the old continent, namely in 44°, and the 
weeping ash, with its yellow depending branches, which are 
only scantily covered with foliage. 

A covered walk appeared to me unique in every respect. 
A row of roses, flowering at various periods of the year, had 
done its best to give the garden a rare charm at all seasons, 
save when Boreas put a check on vegetation. At the period 
of their flowering, or in May, this walk must indeed be 
exquisite. Tea and Banksian roses, which do not survive the 
"winter among us, resist the frost on the southern coast, if 
slightly covered. 

There were, unfortunately, too few lawns ; and, besides, 
the few there are, are covered with groups of trumpet trees 
(Caialpasyringafolia, Sims), Japan quince trees, mahonias, 
hortensias, &c., and here and there bordered by laurustinus 
(Viburnum Tinus, L.), rosemary, oleander, Spanish broom, 
and the shrubby thorough wax. 

But even if lawns were desirable, I missed in a still higher 
degree a garden housei or pavilion, or even arbours. Every 
attention has been lately paid to the decorations of the 
chateau. The principal buildmgs in the park are, a very 
pretty mosque, with a tower ; a temple, supported by Dona 

a 
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jMllars ; the former ch&teau, the residence of the gard»i6E». 
and an inn. 

Prince Woronzoffdoes not visit this place often enough; were 
it 80, he would assuredly extend tiie plantations — a very 
necessary alteration — ^to the foot of the precipice ; and hringp 
the latter, if only partially, within the limits of his fairy-like 
territory. It would be a field worthy of a Sir J. Paxton ; 
such a man would assuredly animate the sterile rocks, and 
give them a more friendly aspect. 

I will now turn to tne description of the ch&teau, the 
Cdmean Alhambra. I waa told that the plans alone, which 
were prepared in England, the country in which the prince was 
brought up, and which he so loves, cost the sum oi eighteen 
thousand silver rubles. It is not a matt^ of surprise, then,, 
that the chateau itself had cost nearly two millions of dollars, 
and then was not quite completed. 

Upon a level plateau, which, however, is too small for ihe 
iBomense building, and nearly one hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea, stsmds the new ch&teau, composed of the main 
buildingand two wings. It is built in the Saraceno-Grothic 
style. The material is generally the same greenstone which 
I nave repeatedly mentioned, and b found dose to hand, in. 
immense blocks. In addition, a greyish-green and fine-mined, 
sandstone was used for the foundations, which is obtained;, 
rather further to the east, in the vicinity of Nikita. I do 
not think the selection of tJie first-named stone was advisable^ 
for, althoi^h the green stone, through its hardness, can defy 
ages, still its uncertain colour is not at all favourable to tiie 
luilding. On terra firvM^ unfortunately, there is no suitable 
mot &om which a good view or even coup-d'ceil can be. 
obtained; these can only be found out at sea, and at some 
distance from shore. But, through the greyish-green, I might, 
say undecided, colour of the stone, it is not possible clearly to 
distinguish the outline of the magnificent building, all the 
pinnacles, towers, and other ornaments do not strike the eye 
with such clearness at this distance, and are blended into one 
confused mass. 

The workmen were still busied in the interior of the 
building when we inspected it, and so I could not realize the 
effect, which, in another case, the chateau must inevitably 
have produced. The apartments are generally spacious, lofty, 
and comfortably arranged ; they so &r deviate from the Gothic 
styles that the little dosets and other unoocapiad spaces are 



nokfbimd; Atffkt as I ant concemed, tins ib tmdodbtedlj a 
gnn. The regnlatioDfi ha^re beeoa rigidiy adhered to witk 
NBpect to the stairs, for they are so narrow, that a gentiemaa 
eoald not lead a. lady down comfortably, particularly if either 
di tiiem had the slightest tendency to corpidence ; the stabir 
leading to the terrace are still narrower, so that a person of 
senpeetafale size has the greatest difficoUy in climbing np 
oiMni. 

The front of the main building is ocoapied by the magni- 
ficently decorated dining-room, whioh can be conv«rted mto 
an open hall by idie removal of thewindows. I was informed, 
however, tiiat it cannot be used during the warmer season, 
ai it grows insunportaibly hot, facing a» it does the south. 
Conld not a ventilating apparatus be applied near the ceiling, 
which would not have any injurious effect on ihe occupants P 
A oascade, or even a finmtain, would also lessen the heat, and, 
m addition, augment the beauty of the apartment. Best of 
afl, however, would be a couple of plan& trees in front of th» 
hmise. Their trunks should be tall enough not to prevent 
tlM prospect ; their summits would then ward off tiie scorch- 
mg rays of the suu. Probably, too, tiie ereenstone, as aa 
esoellent conductor of heat, does a ffood deu in heightening 
tke temperature daring summer in me other rooms. Accord- 
ing to Herr Kehlbadi, only those rooms in ihe rear or looking 
OEt the cli£&, are habitable at that season. 

Of the two wings, the eastern h arranged for tiie reoepfaoK 
of tiie prince's family. On IJie ^und floor are the prin*^ 
oon's apartments, and her usual sitting*room is decorated in* 
the Chmese sl^le. The carpets here are manufactured of 
steaw. The upper apartments, with the exception of ihe 
princess's bed-room, belong to the prince; they are less deco- 
rated, and ajpree better with their occupier's simple tastes. 
The right wine is composed of a numb^ of smaller rooms^ 
which are em^oyed for the reception of guests. The roof is 
a flat terrace, fixim which a magnificent view of the neigh- 
bonrhood and the lovely azure sea is enjoyed. Any one» 
bswever, who is sot sausfied with this, can asc^id one of 
the two towers which rise in front in a quadrangular Syneu 
A balcony is attached to the main buiiding^ for the same 
pi^M)se. 

The sun had just risen fyom behind iiie mountains when 
w«< were once again seated in our post-chaise on Idle 26th Sep- 
tember, and drove toward our destination, Yalta. If vr« \s»^ 

a2 
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formerlj^ travelled too slowly across the xnelanclioly pampas, 
in this instance it was the reverse. In vain did we snout to 
oar postilion potische (slower), the bearded coachman in- 
dstea that he must reach Yalta betimes. He naively 
remarked, in addition, that other travellers had always com> 
plained of his slow driving. A little fee, however, as is 
generally the case, effected more than all omr arg^oments. 
Sat for all that, he drove too qaickly. We consoled oar- 
selves at last witii the prospect of being able to look at it all 
hereafter with ^eater leisare. 

Alapka is situated on a bay, bounded to the west by a 
promontory, called Merdven. Towards the east the declivily 
runs further out to sea, and its extremity is surmounted by a 
lighthouse. Further to the east the sea again forms a bay, 
but of much greater extent. In its cen&e lies Yalta, the 
chief town of tne southern coast. After crossing the summit 
of the acclivity which separates the bay of Alu^a from tJiat 
of Yalta, the character of the scenery changes, like that of 
the vegetation. The precipices retire further inland, and do 
not rise, as previously, perpendicularly, but are broken up 
into terraces, whose margm is begirt with a scanty growth of 
wood. The shore also changes its character; it does not 
descend in a curve towards the sea, but forms several terraces, 
which, however, do not run regularly along it. 

A better, at times more luxuriant, growth of wood is here 
perceptible, and extends for nearly a mile and a half up to 
the great precipice. While, beneath, the pleasant verdure of 
the shrubs and its varied shades formed the most agree- 
able picture, with the azure sea, on which God's blessing 
seemed to rest, and the blue canopy of heaven stretched out 
above it ; on the other side, the gloomy, dark-hued Tauric 
pines, with their horizontal branches, that capped the preci- 
pice, were adapted to produce a melancholy feeling on the 
mind of the traveller. 

The first plantation of a larger size which we reached was 
Little Oreanda. It seemed, in fact, as if men had only needed 
to build dwellings here. The beautiful property belonged to 
General Leon Narischkin, a descendant of the mother of the 
celebrated Natalie Narischkin, whom Peter the Great chose 
as his second empress, not so much for her dazzling beauty 
as for her eminent talents. When the Grand Duchess Helena 
Paulovna paid a visit to this spot, and was charmed with all 
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she saw, the gallant Bassian placed the whole estate at the 
disposition of the sister-in-law of his Emperor for life. 

A smaller, but not the less beautiful, estate is situated 
towards the sea, and near the promontory on which the light- 
house is erected. It bears the name of Gaspra, and belongs 
to a Prince Galitzin, who was formerly postmaster-general, 
and was forced to resign his functions through an operation 
tiiat was performed on his eyes. He was residing here at the 
time, to enjoy the benefits of a southern climate. 

We soon reached Great Oreanda, the lovely palace of the 
Emperor. Unluckily, the road here runs through dense 
woods, and a low, odious wall interrupts the prospect of the 
beautiful park. At last we arrived at Livadia, indubitably 
the most exquisite spot on the whole southern coast. It 
belongs to Count Potocki, Russian ambassador at Naples. 
Instead of a wall there was a simple railing, which gave us 
an opportunity of admiring the exquisite plantations from 
the high road. From this place the road ran down to Yalta. 

YaliEi and Alupka further to the east are the only places 
on the southern coast where alluvium has been deposited, 
and where it is possible to walk for a few hundred yards on 
perfectly level ground. The coast range not only recedes here 
nirther &om the sea, but there is a deep fissure in the hitherto 
uninterrupted cliffs. Through this gorge bounds a merry, 
rapid stream, which collects all the streamlets around, then 
rushes noisily over rock and stone, and carries down a quan- 
tity of rubble into the sea. It can be scarcely credited, but 
the Yalta is hardly three miles long, and yet it has formed — 
of course in many centuries — ^the small alluvial plain wliich 
has gradually been deposited on the coast of the large bay. 
In two or three thousand years more, it will be probably 
many times as extensive. 

This little level has been employed for the establishment 
of a town, which was intended to serve as entrepot for all 
the various estates and villas. Yalta is called a town, but it 
only consists of some forty houses, forming one street. The 
tradesmen living here sc/arcely deserve the name, as they only 
satisfy absolutely necessary want-s, and are not able to provide 
the slightest thing beyona them. The families living on the 
south coast are generally compelled to get all they require 
from Simpheropol, and must consequently lay in a large stodk 
at once. The Kussian govenmiant has indeed done every- 
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thing to provide the inhabitants of iJie loutli eoast with 
methods of commnnication, especially with Odessa, and to 
raise Yalta, but all in vain. Every fortnight a vessel calls 
here en route from Kertch to Odessa, and vice veraA. JSer 
the protection of the shipping, the Bnssian government lias 
also built a hreakwater, behind which, however, a vesiel 
rarely seeks shelter. If you inquire after the reasons, they 
are as plenty as blackberries. The south coast is only a very 
narrow strip, principally occupied by Tatar villages and the 
chateaux of the Russian nobility. A very large portion also 
is so infertile that it renders any attempt at cultivation a 
sheer impossibility. The Tatars are generally well off, bat 
their wants are of such a nature that they can satisfy them 
by their own exertions. On the other hand, they rarely cul- 
tivate more than is just necessary for their own consumption. 
They only sell sheep and fruit. The sixteen Russian families 
(rarely so many), who reside here from May to September, 
are too few in number to produce any great demand^ With 
the exception of fresh meat, eggs, milk. Butter, and vegetables, 
they bring with them all they require, and even the above 
are usually obtained irom their own &rm8. The inspectors 
and bailiffs resident here all the year round, are without 
exception farmers, and, consequently, produce nearly every- 
thing they require. 

The position of Yalta is exquisite. The few houses in the 
foreground, the precipices, rising to a height of 4000 feet, 
which surround it in the shape of an amphitheatre, and in 
the rear, between the two, the dediviiy displaying every hue 
of vegetation, and which rises to a considerable height m the 
above-mentioned ravine, and is covered with detached viUas; 
all this forms a beautiful picture, though too large a sur&ce 
for an artist. On the western side lies the pleasant Livadia; 
wbile, on the eastern, precipitous rocks tower, and run down 
dose to the sea, where they endoee the haven. 

In the afternoon, we made a little excursion to Maharatoh« 
the country seat of Prince F. B. Ghditzin, which lies just cm 
the other side of the rocky promontory. At Yalta, the ibr- 
mation of the mountain range altera so fer, that oby-slate is 
more frequently seen, and no eruptions d a Piutooio roek 
kave taken place. The former, howev€ar,4oo8 not compose 
the whole of the acclivity; hut, in the vicinity of i^ omb, 
jJbB place is taken by a very fine gr^-green or .nd sandstone. 
The cliffs themselves are form^ as formerly, of the same 
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Jura fimestone which I have already xnenlaDned on ce¥entl 
Dcoasions. 

Maharatch is the name of a Tatar village, which formerly 
existed here, hut has been deserted tor a length of time. The 
soil, which is more or less sterile, has rallen into seyeral 
hands, and the result has been, the erection of several pretty 
villas ; the handsomest of all is Prince Galitzin's. In 1838, 
I had been most hospitably received by the fsimily at Odessa, 
and passed in their house the terrible period when plague and 
earthquake caused all the inhabitants of the town to be in a 
-fearful state of alarm and anxiety. 

I was very sorry to find that the prince's step-son, Pnnoe 
Oonstautine Suworrof, was absent, and had been residing for 
the last few weeks in St. Petersburg. I owe the excellent 
grandson of the great hero of Italy my most cordial thanks 
% his treatment of me during my early travels. Not only 
-did he assist me most cordially at Tiflis, where he was then 
staying, by word and deed, but, when I was thrown on a bed 
of sickness, at the foot of the classic Ararat, and after hover- 
ing for several days between life and death, returned to Tiflis, 
recovering very slowly, he took me into his hospitable man- 
sion, and nursed me himself in the most touching manner. 
In his society I afterwards travelled to Odessa, and found, in 
tiie house of his parents, a reception which only the fidend of 
« beloved son could expect. 

The Princess Gralitzin devotes herself to the improvemoat 
of the already beautiful grounds. The greater portion, if not 
all, was owing to her creative genius. The talented lady con- 
trived to draw from nature her most hidden beautiesl Not 
only was she acquainted with the Latin names of the nume- 
rous ornamental shrubs and trees, but also told me those of 
ihe plants and weeds, which grew here s^ntaneously. I 
oould not have inspected the gardens, which, though not 
large, are highly interesting, with a better cicerone. The 
princess has perfectly succeed in employing the various 
colours and forms of the trees in a manner which is rarely met 
irith. Aoypre88gr<)veaiTea«dtoTnem«preMiblj;eharmiiie. 
^e paths were so arranged, that no beautiful spot in the park 
eoula escape attention, and they ran in a pleasant serpentine 
fimn from one group to another. 

Although the ch&teau, as regarded size, could not hope to 
compete with those of Alupka and Oreanda, still its sitoatioa 
'ptssesses charms whioh are not'to he .met with in those lai^yer 
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biiildings. It lies in the centre of the most attractiye ver- 
dure ; tne shady, widely-extending branches of the neighbour- 
ing trees, even partially adorn the open portico of the southern 
facade. From this spot there is a fine prospect of the sea, 
which appears truly illimitable. At the time of my visit, a 
few sail happened to be crossing the placid waters, and 
heightened the beauty of the scene in no ordinary degree. 
Here I remained seated with the amiable family till late in 
the evening. I unwillingly bade adieu to them, and returned 
to Yalta. 

The next morning (27th September) we had set aside for 
an inspection of the garden at Nikita, which is celebrated not 
merely in Eussia, but through all Europe. When day 
dawned, we were once more seated in our little wagon, and 
drove through Maharatch to the garden. On the road lies the 
village of Masandra, so concealed by ti*ees that only the gables 
of one or two houses can be distinguished. On an open spot, 
a small church, notimlike a temple of Theseus, but, of course, 
without columns, has been erected. The view which can be 
enjoyed thence in every direction is, however, much finer 
than the church. 

The road afterwards ran, close by the clay-slate and the fine* 
grained sandstone already mentioned, to Nikita, a handsome 
large village, near which the celebrated garden is situated. 
Splendid walnut trees here beshadowed the small but clean 
houses, which afforded a pleasant prospect far and near, 
through their being built in terraces. 

The garden lies lower, and runs down as £aT as the sea. 
Unfortunately, Herr von Hartwitz, the director of the Impe- 
rial gardens, was absent irom home ; but this did not in any 
way prevent his amiable lady from receiving us, and paying us 
every attention, until his return. This was another instance 
of that Russian hospitality which I had abundant opportuni- 
ties of experiencing during both my travels. Nikita owes 
its establishment to the distinguished botanist, Herr von 
Steven, to whom I have abeady referred. Forty years ago, 
he drew the attention of the government to the necessity of 
establishing an universal nursery for the extensive and gene- 
rally unwooded Russian provinces, and noon received the 
authorization to establish one in the Crimea. Herr von 
Steven was just the man to overcome all the difficulties which, 
as may be supposed, presented themselves. In a short time 
tlie garden was established, and gained annually a greater 
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influence, not only in the Crimea, but in the southern pro- 
vinces of the Crimea. 

Aft«r Herr von Steven had honourably presided over the 
establishment for ten years, he was summoneaaway, and a more 
valuable mission was intrusted to him. In St. Petersburg, 
a great value was justly attached to the improvement of 
botany in the southern provinces ; but it was fancied that 
enough had not been done by the mere foundation of such an 
establishment as Nikita. A man was required who would 
not only draw the attention of the inhabitants of the Crimea 
and the Cis-Caucasian provinces to the advantages of growing 
fruit and grapes, as well as breeding silkworms, but, at the 
same time, help them by word and deed. No better selection 
oould be made than that of Herr von Steven. All that has 
since been done in the way of cultivation in those countries, 
has emanated from this distinguished savan. 

In Steven's place, a Livonian gentleman, who had distin* 
^uished himsell in the war of liberation, and had a partiality 
for horticulture, was appointed. Herr von Hartwitz soon 
found himself at home m his new occupation. He zealously 
studied all the most important French and Glerman works 
bearing on horticulture. For seven-and-twenty years he has 
presided over the institution, and has been the chief cause 
that it gained entire recognition, not only in the Bussian 
empire, but beyond it. This is the more meritorious, as the 
^den is far from being endowed with the same resources as 
IS generally the case with institutions of this nature in Eussia. 
Formerly, the director received, in addition to his own salaiy 
of 5000 rubles ass. (or about 250/.), only a sum of 10,000 
rubles to be applied to the garden. Very recently, this sum 
has been increased one-halfl In addition, the garden, by the 
sale of shoots, cuttings, &c., acquires an income of the same 
amount. The whole sum, then, that the director can employ 
on his garden does not exceed 20,000 rubles ass., or about 
1000/. 

Prussia has a similar institution— the Koyal Nursery at 
Potsdam — ^which is under the special management of the 
Director-General, Lenn^, at Sans-Souci, and is in such a satis- 
factory position, that it is not only self-supporting, without 
any assistance from the State, and regularly pays a species of 
giound-rent for the land it occupies, but also has funded 

Jroj^rty from its surplus receipts. We do not wish, however, 
7 this comparison, to cast the slightest reproach on the 
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garden at Nikita, fbr we miiBt bear in mind the diffienUaes 
arising from its remote sitnation with regard to the other 
^omntnes of Europe where horti- and floriculture flourish, the 
want of gardeners in Bqssia, and what workmen cost on the 
south coast : the apparently large sum of 1000^., fbr snch an 
institution, will be found very moderate. 

The gardens of Nikita provide nearly the whole of Russia 

with ihe cultivated varieiieB of fruit and vines; but, in 

. addition, a quantiiy of ornamental shrubs and forest trees are 

rwsnt to eveiy quarter of the empire. The prices are so low, 

ihat persons of small fortune are able to obttun whatever they 

anay require from the imperial nursery. A thousand grafts or 

vine-slips only cost about one*and-a-half dollars in the Crimea, 

•double the amount in the other provinces. As we know, then, 

ihat sales to the amount of 1500 dollars take place annually, 

and that two-thirds of this amount is obtained for cuttings, 

Jt may be easily calculated that above half a million are sent 

jearly in every direction. Assuredly a very satis&ctoiy 

quantity! 

In the cultivation of fruit and grapes, Herr von Hartwitz 
j£>llowed the highly correct principle of "non multa nd 
^muUum" and, Qierefiore, removed every variety of which lie 
Jbad convinced himself either that they did not deserve any 
attention, through their moderate character, or demanded too 
much care. In such cultivation, the produce and the goodness 
jnnst be in a certain ratio to the care devoted to it ; and the 
husbandman-— and this is equally true for other nations beside 
Jftussia — ^must not be allowed to select such sorts as demand 
eaccessive attention. Such matters must be left to the pro- 
ftssional .eardener, as the husbandman has neither the 
jiecessary knowledge nor time which such varieties demand. 

The fruit I ate here possessed mnrearoma than what I had 
purchased in Simj^mopel, even without the market The 
pippins, of which sevBral new varieties have been produced, 
were of an excellent quality. Less attention was paid toilie 
spears. This fruit I iound nowhere good in Itussia. Aeeord- 
jng to Herr von Hartwitz, they grow very poorly, and nevtr 
have that aroma and deHdous 'taste which are found in 
^Germany. Of the numerous plums grown here, one whidi 
was pointed out to me as like Augost plum was excellent. I 
WUB too late for the ^sriooto, but great quantities are «rown, 
IQie late peaches liad no particular value. The aunonda 
^prown hsse leemsd to^na veqr fiM : 'but the ptotaticmB aie 
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mvch too mmll fiv «aj profit to be deri^ed^firoiB them. Widi 
«!?ideDt BotiBfiiction, liie director led us to his vinejardi. 
The cultivation of the grape is ^e fivTOurite employment df 
the country gentlemen nere, and cqpts the government, as lesfi 
as private persons, immense sums. Nearly four hundred 
varieties were cultivated. The wiiole of Europe, as &r w 
Lisbon, Madeira, southern Africa, Asia from Tifiis to Schizaz^ 
and even North America, wete laid under contribution to 
fumisli their best grapes for the south coast of the CrimeB. 
ISo expense has been spared to obtain any celebrated variefy 
"from even the most hidden oomers of the earth. But all m 
them have, more or less, lost their peculiaritiee on the Crimean 
3oil, and retain nothing but the name. The early Wurtzbmip, 
the Bhenish Biessling, the Palatinate Traminer, the mudi- 
admired Bordeaux, &c., I certainly recognised, in some 
measure, by their leaves, but not by^their fruit, and much less 
by the wine produced from them. Only the two American sorts, 
wich are also grown in Germany imder the name of Catauiba 
and Isabelle, for the sake of their beautifrilly-shaped leaves, 
ihad remained the same, and had undergone no change. It is 
another question, however, whether they do not difier from 
the real North American vines. On eating the grapes, 9[ 
noticed a peculiarity which all the Crnnean varieties, witii 
very few exceptions, have in common — ^a very thi(^ ibkL 

Herr von Hartwitz afforded tes on opportunity of tastiifi^ 
the different varieties of wine produced here. I am too litlfe 
of a connoisseur to be able to form an opinion. According^ 
persons conversant with the subject, however, iSbe produce is 
in no proportion to the expense mcurred. I have already had 
occasion to speak of the hij^h price of the Crimean wines, jia 
Odessa, whicn, it is true, is a, tree port, and admits foreign 
wines at a low rate of duty, the good Crimean Bordeaux 
always costs rather more than the equally good and real wise 
from France. From this cause, only the poorer sorts aTsseilt 
there, and they always command a hign price, wlJle the 
better sorts are only found on the tables of families who have 
grown it themselves, or is drunk throi^ ^^triotic motivea. 

The Crimean hock has lost its aroma with its acidity. 1 
«1bo missed the leathery taste in tiie Bordeaux. On the oiskmx 
lisnd, in Nikita, and still more at Maharatch, at PriiMe 
%kliizin*s, such excellent wines are grown as would merit "flie 
iq^probotion of the most i^kilfui wine joomunsseitn. We wieie^ 
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however, told that the preparation of these sorts required 
extraordinary care. It was impossible to introduce them 
into trade, nnless a great loss was sustained, or fearfully high 
prices demanded. 

It is, besides, the general opinion, even of the wine-growers 
in the Crimea, that, although great care is devoted to the cul- 
tivation of the grape, they possess very few persons who can 
properly superintend it. Enormous sums have been expended 
m fertilizing the sterile soil ; vines of every sort had been 
obtained from every quarter of the globe, at almost an equal 
expense; and vine-dressers hired who cultivate the grapes 
with the necessary care : but they want coopers who imder- 
stand the management of the wine during the process of fer- 
mentation, and — ^it will be scarcely credited — me proper and 
suitable apparatus ! 

Herr von Hartwitz also devotes his attention to horticulture, 
in the more restricted sense of the term. With great perse- 
verance, I had almost said obstinacy, he attempts to accli* 
matize foreign shrubs and trees. Thus all the East Indian 
roses, which we know under the names of Semperflorens, 
Noisette, Grevillea, Banksia, Thea, and the countless bastards, 
live here in the open air during the winter, and are only 
covered when a severer season than usual is anticipated^ 
Cobcea scandens, Cav., red and blue passion flowers {Clematyt 
azurea, Sieb., and. JFlorida,Th.vaih.), Tecomaradica7i8,J\iaa., 
and other creeping plants, wind round the arbours and trees 
in such a luxuriance, as if this were their native land. I saw 
large patches of land covered with olive trees ; but the 
Bussians will never succeed in introducing the cultivation of 
olives on the northern coast, when it has been proved to be a 
Mlure on the southern coast of the Black Sea. The frequent 
and generally unexpected frosts, which set in in March, kill the 
trees by wholesale. The cold nights which are also met with 
in the spring have a very injurious efiect on all the young 
shoots. 

We noticed, also, man^ cork trees here. The cork sub* 
stance, however, was so shghtly developed, that I did not see 
much more than could be Smna on our small-leaved elm. I 
have already expressed my opinion that the cork, as well as 
our small-leaved elm, must not be regarded as a distinct 
species. Qtiercus Ilex, L., grew here among the cork trees 
(Querctts Suber, L.), and comd not at all be distinguished 
nom the latter» save by the absence of the oork substance. 
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As regards the small-leaved elm, the species which is generally 
found in Germany, and is only a bastard of the Ulmus cam'^ 
pestris, L. — ^that is, the common elm — must not be con- 
founded with the U, suberosa, Juss:, or Sicilian elm, or the sort 
belonging to the Caucasian flora. 

Just asnearly all the wine-producingcountrieshave furnished 
their contributions to the Cnmea, so, on the other hand, nearly 
evenr country in the world has been ransacked for varieties that 
would adorn the plantations. Only the varieties that grow im* 
mediately in the Tropics, such as ^alms and ferns, are not repre- 
sented. The Caucasian territories and North America had 
furnished the most numerous specimens. From the former 
were obtained, among others: Gleditschia caspica, Dsf.; 
J^terocarptcs caucasicus, C. A. Mey; Rhododendron pon» 
ticum, It.; Azalea Pontica, L. ; JPinus Nordmanniana, 
Led.; and Hedera colchica, C. Koch. Prom the latter 
many varieties of oaks; among them the lofty Querent 
eocctnea, Wangenh., and Palustris, Dur. ; magnolias, gle- 
ditschias, the Weymouth pine, the Canada pine, &c, Siberia 
had sent its peculiar larch ; Northern Europe, among other 
varieties, all its hrs ; Ireland its peculiar yew and ivy ; Spain, 
its beautiful Pinus Pin^apo, Boiss. ; the Balearic Isles, 
Puxus Baleanca, Lam. ; the Canaries, Vibumum rugosum, 
Pers., and (h^eodaphne foetens, Nees ; North America, F»- 
burnum Tinus, L. ; Southern Africa, pelargonias, Myrsine 
africana, L.; Syria, Hibiscus syriactis, L., and the cedar; 
Persia, the Acacia Julibrissin, Willd.; Asia Minor, Celtis 
Toumefortii, Lam.; the Himalayas, several varieties of 
rhododendron and the cedar that grows there : Nepaul, the 
Penthamia fragifera. End!. ; the East Indies, Jasminum 
grandiflorum, L., Thea Bohea bengalis, L. /3. ; China, 
X/agerstroBmia indica^ L., Illicium anisatum, L., Olea 
fragranSf Thunb. ; Japan, camellias, Gingko biloba, L., 
that rare broad-leaved pine; California, the Pinus Sabi" 
niana. Dough ; the American highlands, mahonias, fuchsias, 
escallonias ; the lowlands of America, Agave americana, L., 
Alstroemeria Ligtu, L., A. psittaeina, Lehm. ; the La Plata 
st-ates, Mahonia diversojblia, Sweet ; New Holland, Acacia 
dealbata, Lk. ; and finaUy, New Zealand, Phormium tenax, 
Porst. 

The inspection of the gardens of Nikita had occupied the 
entire afternoon, and was continued on the following morning. 
Herr von Haiiwitz furnished me with so much that was 
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inflinietiye, €hat I willinglj gave my time to liim, and wb 
cBd not qait his hoBpitable abode till me second day. 

On our return to Yalta we stopped at another estate near 
Maharatch. I had formed the acquaintance of its owner two 
days previously at Prince Galitzin's, and had besides brought 
lobars of introducticm to him. It wa» Major Frombder, the 
same officer of engineers to whom we are indebted for the 
excellent road of communicatian with the south coast. His 
estate differed considerably from those I had hitherto seen. 
With the exception of the Nikita gardens, the country-houses 
Mong to the nobility, who only spend a part of the year 
there ; they are consequently only devoted to pleasure, and 
vrofit is merely an afberthou^t. Although Major Tromb- 
oar's house is not only htSutable, but very comfortably 
azranged as well, the prmeipal care is devoted to the vine- 
yards. With great trouble the proprietor has rendered the 
alote-clay soil fertile, but has commenced to derive a very con- 
sidffl'able reward for his exertions from it. 

The primitive vegetation. I notiised here was very poor. I 
Qody remarked a- rew hieracias and teuorias. The downy- 
kored oak, tiie Ea^i^ii whitethorn, junipers, and sallows 
were prevalent, but grew to no very great size. Only the 
mountain ash, whose small red berries are called in Grermany, 
Mother Eve's pears, grew to any considerable size. 

A fearful storm arose toward evenings and induced us to 
aooept liie nugor's; polite invitation to spend the night at 
Idsnouse. Storms are more magnificent on the sea-coast 
than they are inland; on tiie southern coast of the Black Sea» 
liowever, they frequ^itly assume such a menacing character, 
that the strongest treea are snapned in twain, and ships are 
sank. This may be the nrindpal reason why no trees of any 
¥ery large size are founo, even on fertile soil. Besides tiie 
pratical inhabitants, the frequent storms indubitably origi- 
nated the appellation of the inhospitable sea, /i^vog irovros, 
which the Black Sea bore in the earliest ages. These storms 
frequently form whirlwinds, and raise ear&, stones, trees, and 
flfarubs aloft, which they suffer to fall again, frequently at a 
liitanoe of many miles. 

It was not till midnight that the fby of the elements 
became at all appeased : till that time the storm howled, and 
tiie waves rose to a fearful height, as thev dashed against the 
mky coast. Woe to the vessel that finds itself near the 
eont at that time^ for it is irrevocably lost Fortunate are 
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the crew if they succeed in reaching terra firma in their light 
boats. 

The next morning we rode back to Yalta, where we had 
been long expected. The news had arrived that the steamer» 
which keeps np the communication between Kertch and 
Odessa, had been injured, and had been taken off the station; 
but another steamer had been put on by the Russian 
government. We waited, however, l&e whole day to no pur- 
pose, and decided that we would make some more excursions 
mto the lovely scenery thaisuixoimded us. 
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OBEJLNDi. AKD LIYADIA. 

The gardener's house— Herr R5gner — Volcanic eraption — ^Fine view — 
Vegetation — Three excursions — The first wall of rock — The tall 
Juniper — Thech&teau — Batatas — Two rocks — The park— llie second 
and third walls — The Tauric pine — The arbutus — The fourth wall — 
Ivy plants — M^jebi — A storm — ^Liyadia — Count Pototzki—Pretty 
grounds — The ch&teau — View — Lawns and beautiful plantations — 
Want of grottoes and summer-houses — ^Little Oreanda — The juniper 
with red berries — The mistletoe— Cape Aithador — ^A lighthouse— 
A herbarium — Crimean plants. 

On the 1st October I walked to Great Oreanda, wHicli is also 
called the Imperial. There is a cottage close to the high 
road, embowered in a pleasant nook, naturally formed by four 
precipitous walls of rock. Nasturtias, coboeas, passion-flowers, 
maurandias, and jasmines were so interlaced over the walls, 
that the latter could not be seen. By its side were flower- 
beds of bright red fuchsias, blue sa^e, different sorts of euphoeas, 
bouvardias, and other plants found in our gardens, and remark- 
able for their gay colours. Above them rose myrtles, laurels, 
phillyreas, and the ever^een buckthorn, forming an agreeable 
contrast by their dark, lustreless foliage, to the lovely flowers 
in the foreground. 

This isolated house was at that time occupied by a talented 
^rdener, Herr Bogner, a Hanoverian b;^ birth, and now 
mspector of the Imperial gardens at Kutaiss, in Trans-Cau- 
casia. I willingly accepted his kind invitation, and spent 
more than a week in his a^eeable society. Although the 
hospitable reception I met with from a countryman did my 
home-sick hearb a great deal of good, I was still more delighted 
with Herr Bogner's exertions in the cause of science ; and his 
accurate acquaintance with the southern coast, more espe- 
cially in a botanical sense, taught me much that was both 
valuable and interesting. His company was of the greatest 
service to me in mv excursions, far or near. 

Oreanda was selected by the Emperor Alexander and his 
consort as a place where they coula retire in the summer 
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season far from the busy hum of men and cares of state. 
Surrounded by rare natural beauties, the emperor was enabled 
to lead that social and contemplative life for which he longed 
80 much in his later years. Death suddenly fell upon him at 
Taganrog, and the Empress Elizabeth soon followed him to 
the other world. The Emperor Nicholas made this beautiful 
property a present to the Empress Alexandra (Charlotte of 
Prussia). She visited Oreanda in 1837, but, as far as I 
understand, has not been there since. In the same year an 
English architect, a Mr. Hunt, was commissioned to build a 
chateau worthy of the noble owner, but at the same time 
harmonizing with the lovely scenery, while to Herr Bogner 
was intrusted the care of aidiug nature in the development 
of her charms. 

The situation of Oreanda, as I mentioned before, differs 
materially from that of Alupka. The fiery god, Vulcan, who 
had once established his workshops in the nether world, 
violently assailed the roof of earth above him, but was un<> 
able to obtain an egress for the stone stored up in readiness 
within. The thick beds of limestone are here and there 
turned perpendicularly upwards, but at other spots are shat* 
tered, and the fragments hurled into strange rorms. Thus, 
then, the rocks have stood for ages in the shape of precipices, 
several hundred feet in height, and bear upon their summits 
other masses of rock, which threaten at any moment to faH 
into the depths beneath. But since that period, Vulcan has 
retired further into the earth ; only at a few spots do his fire- 
emitting cavities project above the valleys in which mortals 
dweU. 

Oreanda consists of a steep acclivity, bounded to the north 
by a wall of rock rising to a height of nearly two thousand 
feet, while in the south it is washed by the at times turbulent, 
at others peaceful, sea. The view on either side is more exten- 
sive than at Alupka. Westward, it extends as far as St. 
Theodore (Aithodor), i.e., the promontory on which the pre« 
viously-mentioned lighthouse stands ; while towards the east 
the bay of Yalta stretches out. Close to the sea-coast lies 
the little town of the isame name, formed of a single street. 
Then comes a promontory, which appears to form a portion 
of the wall of rock in the rear. Behind it lies Maharatcn, with 
its Tatar houses and^^states. From Oitanda the finest view 
of the cleft can be o^taixied which separates the cliffs into 
two portionsi and k formed of terrace-shaped acclivitieSii 

H 
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'Within it i^ere are several oauntry-houses, almost imbedded 
in woods. 

The view is not only more extensive at Oreanda than at 
Alupka, but the surrounding scenery is also different. The 
savage character is only softened down in Alupka by the 
|^anta,tions ; it has been rendered more romantic, but is still 
more or less wild. In Oreanda not a trace of this savage 
scenery can be found; the larger space softens down the 
primeval convulsions on the surface ; ihe rain descending 
from the skies cannot penetrate so deeply as to flow to the 
sea through the subterraneous channels, but is collected in 
chasms and fissures, which lie above the sur£eu^ of the water. 
At various spots, streams well up from the ground. But 
water, together with the mecessary warmtl^, is the principal 
requirement for the growth of plants, which, consequently, 
appear here much fresher, and in larger numbers, than at 
Ali]qpka. The dark grey or black soil, which is always found 
where there is no cultivation, is sought in vam at Oreanda. 
On all sides, tiie oaks, beeches, &c., are of a healthy green 
colour; even the rocks do not present a perfectly naked 
sar&ce ; not only varieties of lichen, but also silenas (catch- 
flies) are seen on it ; while mural gypsophil and campanulas 
have generally ov ergrown it. In ad^tion, ivy, juniper, arbutus, 
and similar shrubs grow upon it. Even the Tauric pine has 
descended from the edge of the Tailas,* and has settled here 
and there on projections of the rock. 

I have now given a general description of the position of 
Oreanda, and will next attempt to describe the impressicm the 
various excursions I made had upon me, and clothe my 
reminiscences in words. I shall (Hily be too glad if I suoceedf, 
by simple observation of nature, and tiie charms she has 
developed with an unsparing hand, and by a fisiithful account 
ia£ what I saw, in giving merdy a faint description of what 
«ven an artist could not depict in all its magnificence. De- 
scriptions of this sort are generally too mudi neglected, I am 
sorry to say. Travell^s yield to the effect, but do not think 
it worth while to paint it in words. On the other hand, 
•such reflections and descriptions lead lis back to nature, from 
whom the study of books has caused us to stray so &r away. 

We started m>m our pleasant abode on a fine morning, to 
torn the aoquiantanoe of the aoenery that lay beneath us 
towaids the sea. One of the fi>ur walls of rook, amosig 
* Hip Jtimfam name tor anmtaia pasfe laaili 
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which the house was enshimed, was first sunnoimted, to 
enjoy a coup'd*€dl of the scene of our excursion. It lav 
heneath us to the west. A eerpentme walk led throqg^ 
pleasant shruhs to the summit, where isolated rocks lay in 
strange confusion. Undoubtedly, the elevation was the prir 
mitive sur&ce, which was raised m masses hy an eruption;«]id 
now rests in the form of a cone on the rock. ItisaverycurioiB 
sight ; one rock stood perpendicularly, another leant ohliquely 
against it, and so formed a ohasm. A third, again, lay in a 
horizontal position on the top of the first, and had remainad 
in this menacing position probahly &r thoosands of ;years. 

On reaching the top, it is cuffieult to decide in what 
direction to look first : the eye wanders from one point to the 
other, from the foreground to the horizon, and oack again, 
until one giadually grows sufficientlv cahn to enjoy the 
prospect at one's leisure. In order to do so, I seated myself 
on a rustic, bench, and so contracted the prospect. Before me 
were the already-mentioned gigantic blocks, which were sup- 
ported in their position by some smaller rocks. By its side 
yawned a deep chasm, like the jaws of a wild beast. On the 
other side of the bench stood two rocks, opposite each oth^, 
and forming a species of gateway, through which the road 
ran. Behind me I saw a primeval celtis orientalis, witii 
dark, lustreless leaves, and withered orange-coloured benies. 
Between the gateway and another rock grew a magnificent 
pistachio (PistcuMa vmtica, Fisch), indigenous to this 
country, with a twisted trunk, whidi had grown crooked 
throu^ its position; its widely-spreading branches formed a 
naturiu roof for the gateway. Further in the front, and just 
on the verge of the predpioe, stood & splendid specimen of 
one of those junipers (Jw/iipeirus exceUa, Bieb.), which, 
instead of needle-shaped leaves, like the arbor vitee or the 
m>res8, have close-xyressed pulpy scales, and of a larger size 
than I ever saw in the Crimea^ thoush I had found similar 
ones in the valley of the Txshorok; the trunk itself was no 
less than ihree and a half &et in diameter. K we bear in 
xnind that the juniper grows very dowly, indubitably it 
had required more tluin a thousand, years to attain sudi a 
size, it is, consequently, the onlyt^ which saw all the 
various nations come ana again depart at the period of the 
great Migration. 

I at length left the bench, in order to gaze <m the distant 
TOiTf Uim I fitoflsd on a oli£& and gued from my diazy 
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elevation far out across the sea, on whose dark blue waters a 
few ships, with their white sails, were slowly drifting. As 
far as the eye could reach was the same boundless expanse of 
water. I stood here again frequently, especially towards 
evening, with my face turned towards the setting sun, which 
wotQd still for a long while pour its blessed beams over my 
beloved fatherland, but at last disappeared beneath the western 
horizon. 

Far beneath me, and on the right, a gently sloping plain 
lay extended. It was chosen as the most suitable spot for 
the erection of the Imperial Palace, and was consequently 
rendered still more level than it originally was. Towards 
the sea it was bounded by two gigantic masses of rock. The 
most beautiful shrubs everywhere covered the country. They 
were even almost too numerous, for those meadows and lawns 
on which the eye is glad to rest, when so much is offered for 
its inspection, were wanting. On the right hand was another 
lofty wall of rock, and it Iwre on its badd verge a few Doric 
pillars, in the form of a ruin. 

We at length quitted the beautiful though fearful summit 
of the cliff. A quarry has been made- close to it. The freshly- 
hewn stone lying around formed a strange, but by no means 
agreeable, contrast to the other rocks wmch were overgrown 
with lichens, moss, &c. It will be a long time ere Mother 
Nature, and her handmaid. Art, can again veil these bare 
rocks from sight, and restore the interrupted harmony. 

At the time of my visit to the Crimea, only the under- 
groimd portion and the parterre of the palace were completed, 
and the first story was just being commenced. The building 
forms a quadrangle, each side exactly facing one of the car- 
dinal points ; but it consequently sins against all the rules of 
sesthetics, as it is an unnatural position to the chain of moun- 
tains, and the sea, which runs parallel with them. The 
underground rooms, &c., were all vaulted, but appeared to me 
rather small. In this portion, greenstone has been used, 
while the upper part will be built of the pale-red Jura lime- 
stone, and the brilliantly white stone from Inkermann. No 
opinion could yet be formed of the tout eTisemhle, It seemed 
to me, though, as if the decorations, as regarded size, were not 
at all proportioned to the elevation. 

The immediate proximity of the palace is rather swampy • 
but this abundance of water was well adapted for the forma- 
tion pf a basin, filled with all sorts of aquatic plants. Splendid 
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Yfhite willows and tall alders formed a pleasing grove, which 
was overgrown with wild vines and ivy. The former wore a 
very agreeable aspect, and reminded me forcibly of the virgin 
forests of ancient Colchis, where they clamber in unre- 
stricted freedom to the tops of the highest trees, and fre- 
quently form natural garlands from one branch to the other. 
The ivy was in most luxuriant growth ; but its leaves did not 
possess that beautiful indented form, which pleases us so much 
at home. 

Hence we turned our steps towards the sea, and, in the first 
instance, to the two immense blocks of stone which stood 
like guardians on the sea-shore. A winding path led beneath 
the leafy shelter of large walnut trees, and afterwards through 
a thickly-growing wood to a waterfall. ' The dark folkge, and 
the solemn silence of nature, only interrupted by the splash- 
ing of the water in the stream, as well as the more remote 
sound of the rippling waves, had a most peculiar effect on tha 
mind. 

By a zig-zag path we at last reached an open spot, guarded 
in front by huge masses of rock rising out of the sea. As 
it was perfectly protected from the wind, Herr Eogner had 
formed here a species of tropical garden. The beautifdl 
banana tree {Musa Paradisiaca, L.) grow here in the most 
extraordinary luxuriance; its large glistening leaves were 
very slightly dentated, and hung down most gracefully, (t 
was just beginning to bud. Not far from here, a large patch 
of ground was planted with batatas (Batatas edulis, Choisy). 
This interesting plant belongs to the &mily of the convolvu- 
lus, and is substituted, in all tropical countries, for our potato, 
which will not grow there. It is by origin a native of the 
East Indies ; and from its great utiUly has been propagatecl 
through aU the tropical countries, Herr Rogner gave us a 
dish of the tubers at dinner ; they have a sweeter taste than 
our potatoes, and bear, consequently, a closer resemblance to 
the tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke (Jffelianthtis tuberosus, 
L.), which is cultivated m some portions of Germany, under the 
name of the tuberous-rooted sunflower, but has never given 
such general satisfaction as the potato. The Jerusalem arti- 
choke is also an American plant, and is a native of Brazil. 

With very g^eat labour, a path has been cut in one of the 
hlocks of stone by the sea-side, and its summit can be easily 
reached. A violent wind at this moment was lashing the 
previously so calm sea» and the white foam scudded over the 
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agitated snrface ; the waves broke fiiriofusly against the solid 
rock, and were beaten back in the shape of foam and spraj. 
What a contrast was presented when I turned my back on 
the sea, and looked up to the mountains. Close at my feet, 
the open spot partly cultivated, and partly converted into a 
meadow, then the works of the imperial chateau, and lastly, 
a dense body of foliage, displaying every hue of ^een, from 
which a few rocka peeped out, until the beetling cliffs filled up 
the scene, rising several thousand feet, and bearing on their 
summits the gloomy, melancholy pines ! 

From this spot, Herr Bogner led us through various plan- 
tations and grounds to the park, about three miles in circum- 
ference, in which there is no dense growth of wood, but 
merely isolated oaks. Boebucks and sts^ had been caught 
in Eussia, and brought here to enjoy their liberty wii^in 
certain bounds. They have increased so rapidly, that in every 
direction herds of roebucks can be seen, or stags in groups of 
two or three. As they are regularly fed both summer and 
winter, they have gradually grown so tame, that they seek 
the company of man, rather than fly from it. In the centre 
of the park there is a piece of water, not particularly orna- 
mental. My kind guide drew my attention to the rapid 
sprowth of the silver willows with pendulous branches. In 
less than ten years their trunks had attained a height- of 
forty feet, and a erown from Wenfyto twenly-five feet in 
periphery. 

On leavin? the* park, w& continued our walk by another 
path, and at last reached the second precipice, situated on onet 
side of the gardener's house, and which bears on its summit 
the Doric piuars^ It does not rise to sudi a height as that 
we- had first visited. Its summit was covered with the masses 
o^ rock, like the form^; nor do any shimbs grow upon it» 
The Doric pillars look grander at a distance than when near ; 
for the surrounding magnificent scenery renders them insig^ 
n^cant. Any one not accustomed to climbing precipices 
will do well to remain below, and avoid a danger to which 
any giddiness might easily expose him. 

^yond this precipice a thick wood commences, and stretches 
as far as the high road. After an uninterrupted walk of six 
hours' duration, we at length reached the house, utterly 
exhausted, but gradually recovered, through our host's good 
thuigs. For dessert, we had grapes of all the best varieties 
grown here, which, without- exception^, possessed a sweet taste 
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aaid delicate aroma ; Imt, at the same time, the roogh skin I 
have already mentioned. 

On the next day, Herr Bi^er conducted ns to that portioa 
of the imperial estate which Hes to the north of the high road, 
Between it and the monntain cham, and contains the most 
mi^estic rocky scenery. Here art has effected little or nothing-, 
tiim^h much might he done. The indigenous shruhs, the 
two varieties of homheam, the mountain ash, the whitethorn, 
the hazel, and other shruhs, had heen left in their natural 
state. Only a narrow path had heen cut through them, that 
the summit of the next cliff might he reached with less diffi* 
colty. We then passed through the wood, and soon foimd 
ourselves in a fine broad plain, which appeared to he covered 
with taller, hut not so densely-growing, shruhs, and a few 
vari^ies of trees; amcmg them the rowanash, oak, and 
maple. The summit of the cliff was covered with Crimeaa 
pines. This frequently-mentioned tree most resemhles the 
maritime pine, and some persons suppose it to he only a has- 
tard variety of it ; hut it has larger leaves, and is distin- 
guished hy its horizontal, fan-shaped hranches, which grow 
gradually smaller towards the top, and so give the tree a 
pyramidal shape. This tree attains no consi£rahle height or 
size. I saw no specimens which were more than thirty feet 
in height, or more than a foot in diameter. 

We went round the conical sunmiit, which was covered 
with limestone houlders, and reached a pleasant woodland 
lawn, which, with its fresh, uniform verdure, was the largest 
I had seen for a long while. A Tatar had rendered a portion 
arahle, and planted potatoes in it, hut some of his countrymen 
had heen heiorehand with him, and rohhed him of his crop. 
The unfortunate man rightly complained that he had been 
deprived of his winter's bread. We forced our way through 
a thick wood, and again reached the verge of the precipice 
at a spot where it was not quite perpendicular. Here we 
seated ourt»elves on a stone, and, at a height of 1500 feet above 
the sea, gazed upon the numerous villas and farmhouses which 
lay in the centre of the most beautifrd scenery all aiound us. 

In a rocky chasm, a beautiful arbutus had stood for several 
centuries. It had resisted all the assaults of wind and 
weather for a long, long time, until at last a cruel hand robbed 
it of its finest branches. So long as the southern coast had 
heen the favourite residence of the Bussian nobility, this 
arbutus had been the oLgect of their admiration : all strangers 
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were brought to this spot to see this magnificent specimen, as 
well as the fine view. The injury done the tree was the more 
lamentable, as it was evidently the result of malice ; for the 
branches lay close to the trunk. It was, undoubtedly, one of 
the fanatic Tatars, who still hate the Christians, the foes of 
Islamism, in their hearts, and yet love the spot on which they 
were bom so dearly that they will not emigrate. The prince 
ordered that the lopped branches should be left at the foot of 
the tree, that they might bear testimony to the size of the 
arbutus ; but even in its injured condition, this interesting 
tree attracted my entire attention. The arbutus belongs to 
those evergreen bushes which do not form undergrowth, but 
grow on a rocky soil. It is very rare to find many of them 
together in one spot. Such an mstance, however, is found in 
the lower part of the valley of the Tchoruk, and is most 
peculiar. Its bright-red bark, which comes off in strips^ 
contrasts with the glistening vivid green of its leaves, and the 
white depending clusters of blossoms, or the fruit, which 
bears a great resemblance to the strawberry in colour and 
shape. 

This specimen was three feet in diameter at a distance of 
twelve inches from the ground, but was only twenty-fi)ur feet 
in height, owing to the injunr it had received. Near it grew 
several other arbutuses, which probably owed their birth to the 
large tree. The tall, leafless juniper, of which I have already 
fipoken, was frequently to be seen here. Both the arbutus 
and the juniper, however, did not find the nourishment they 
required in tnis rocky soil ; some of the roots, consequently, 
from one and a half to two inches in diameter, grew down the 
cliff until they reached some cavity in which they found spaces 
and nourishment. In some instances, other radicles were 
sent forth from these, to seek support in lower chasms for 
the parent tree. In this manner, roots had descended for a 
distance of forty to fifty feet. 

We at last quitted our elevation, and turned towards the 
fourth diff, which lies higher up toward the west. It does not 
belong to the empress's estate, but forms part of little Oreanda,. 
formerly the property of General von Witte, from whom it 
passed to Leon Naritschkin, and thence to the Grand Duchess 
Helena. Little Oreanda bears considerable resemblance to 
Treat Oreanda, as regards situation, but is very much 
aeglected. In the fourth precipice, which is separated from 
Uie former by a ravine about a hundred feet in breadth, there> 
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is a cave, of no great size, which, seen in the distance, gives a 
peculiar charm to the landscape. A path cut through the 
thicket leads to it. Unfortunately, no care has heen devoted 
to the prospect. I may remark, that an immensity might he 
done here, where nature offers everything that can be desired* 
The cliff differs from the others through being perfectly per- 
pendicular, without the slightest interruption. 

And yet, two ivy plants have succeeded in climbing up it, 
and covered a portion of its perfectly naked surface with their 
vivid green leaves, which form an extraordinary contrast to 
the dirty yellowish-white of the rock. One of the ivy plants 
is one and a half feet in thickness, just above the earth ; it 
has, therefore, been growing here for several hundred years. 
The other specimen was much smaller, but much more 
interesting to me, as the actual stem had been wantonly cut 
away : but, for all that, the upper part was still living, and 
sent forth new branches in every direction, which a&ered 
tightly to the rock by their suckers. 

Further to the west, at the foot of the cliff, there is another 
hollow, which is reached by a rustic flight of steps. It does 
but little to increase the beauty of the scenery, as it is filled 
up with dense bushes, and there is no prospect. A ereat deal 
ol good might he done by thinning the trees. On the top of 
the cliff stands a gilt cross, which is visible for a long 
distance. It is in the centre of the insignificant ruins of an 
old fortress, called Megabi, which owed its erection to the 
Genoese, or probably to the Greeks. 

- From this place we went to another part of Little Oreanda, 
lying to the north of the high road. We found much that 
pleased us, but does not require any detailed description, as I 
have dwelt so fully on the finer scenery. Besides, much les» 
care has been devoted to this portion than to the lower, and a 
stranger is very rarely taken to see it. For myself, however, 
it possessed great value, as only the indigenous trees grew 
there without any admixture of foreign plants or shrubs.. 
Above all, I noticed fine specimens of the downy-leaved oak 
{Quercus pubescens, Willd.), a variety only belonging to the 
eastern portion of Europe. Those specimens we are acquainted 
with under this name from Italy and the West, and especially 
from the Pyrenees, are probably only varieties of the pedun- 
culate oak, and belong to the Querctis Pyrenaica, Willd., and 
Tozza, Lam. The Crimean Q. pubescens is a small tree, 
with a stem from four to six feet in height. This generally 
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separates into from four ta dgM main branches, wMeli diyere* 
in a horizontal direction. The stem cannot be a^rwaraa 
fi^owed np to the very broad crown, which is frequently from 
fcHrtj to fifty feet in diameter. I saw no specimens above 
ia&y feet in height. 

On the third day we proposed to expkire the romantic y alley 
of Yalta ; bnt snch a violent wind, which at times grew inta 
a hurricane, had sefc in, that we were not actually able to keep 
on oar horses, and were forced to dismount. The wind was. 
accompanied by yery violent showers, which drenched us in a 
short time. We had no choice left us but to take shelter in. 
the inn at Yalta, and await a more favourable season. We 
were told that storms were very frequent about the equinox. 
Many ships perished at that season. Any one who was not 
compelled to go to sea remained quietly at home, eventhou^ 
the waves might be small, and the surface of the sea un- 
rippled : for thB more quiet the sea appeared, the more did a 
storm impend. The winds here are all the worse from their 
hardly ever blowing from the same quarter. Not merely do 
ihej suddenly veer round and blow from the opposite 
qoEuier, but tnere have been repeated instances of two winds 
blowing simultaneously in eadi other's teeth. The most 
destruction is caused when they come in collision. 

At any rate, the precipitous cMs exercise a great influence 
upon the fickleness of the wind. I was told &at ships and 
boats, imless they were riding safely at anchor, were blown 
right out of the bay of Yalta mto the open sea. Probably— 
&ir a northerly wind cannot be the cause, owing to the neigh- 
bouring mountains, on an average 4000 feet in height— -a 
west wind gets caught in the Imy of Yalta, and suddenly 
rashes out again with such violence that it carries awsgr 
everything that dares to check its eourse. There have been 
instances in which men walking near the sea, especially in 
cloaks, have been blown into the water, and only saved m>nfe 
drowning by the greatest exertions. 

In the spring prior to my visit, a carriage, with horsey 
coachman, and a gentleman inside, was blown into the sea. 
The latter was saved by means of a rope that was thrown 
him. The coachman and horses, however, were drowned, 
and nothing was ev^ heard again of the carriage. In the 
previous year a transput ship had attempted to sail from 
Sebastopol to Nicolayeff ; it was causht in a storm, and driven 
in a very short time to ^ coast of Asia Minor. It was for^ 
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tBnatel;f mnnjured, hot it reqmred eight dajB to reach iii^ 
destination from TrebisoEOcL A few years haek, the jMroprietor 
of an estate ntuated dose to tho sea set off in the finest 
possiUft weather in a little yacht to visit a friend^ who resided 
some distance off» A storm suddenly burst, and the hoafe 
was the sport of the waves £br three long days. At thft 
eoqaratioii c^ that period the gentleman sncceedea in regain?- 
ing the south eoast, tboi^h in a state of terrible exhaustion. 
^Between Great Oreaada and Yalta are situated the beanii* 
fbl groands of Count Pototzky, Eossian ambassador at NaiJeaw 
and extend nearly from tha sea-ooast to the foot of the clifis* 
Uie estate* bears the name of Livadia, from a town that fbr- 
meriy stood hera^ about the ruins of which much was told me^ 
tkoogh I did not see Unem, and a more suitable appeUatkm 
eonlCnot hav& been selected. I went there cm several occar 
SKXDs during my stay at Oreanda, by invitation of the hos- 
pitable count, and £eit eadi time charmed with the taste and 
n^ement which I noticed here more than in any other part 
of the southern coast.^ It is evident that the proprietor sp^ida 
a great portion of his time on the estate, and pays great; 
attention to beautifying it.^ The amiable Count frequentlw 
odts Naples for mouths, a citjr which can be compared with 
Constantmople and Bio Janeiro for its beautiful situations 
and lives Ytsxe, far from the turmoil of life, in rural and 
domestic retirement. 

As is the case in all tibe Cnmeaa chateaux, the goddess of 
Hospitality has erected her temple at Livadia^in which everj 
stranger meets with the kindest reception. Even in the 
absence of the owner, the inspector has orders to satisfy all 
iit» wants and wi^es of the guests, and takes a pleasure in 
aetmg; up to them. 

If the neighbourhood of Oreanda is more pleasing than 
that of Alupka, this is still more the case at Livadia. It ia 
one great improvement for the estate that it has man^ level 
spots ; but, on the other hand, the rocks are a long distancet 
off. Livadia, consequently, has more the aspect of an Eng» 
lish park, in which pleaaaiit lawns alternate with clumps of 
trees and thickets. There is generally a greater degree of 
harmony, as the various plantations do not attract the eye by 
any startling contrasts. Through the whole of the counts 
es^te the savage beauty of the towering cliffs is wanting | 
but, on the other hand, there is an extreme charm in tha 
gloves and lawus^ and evea in tha building The former 
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gardener, Tascliner, wlio laid out the greater part of tlie park, 
was an artist in the fullest sense of the term. 

The chlbteau lies close to the high road, on a slightly curved 
natural plain, and is built in the Italian style. It consists of 
two buildings, which stand at a right angle to each other, 
and is only one story in height. The lower rooms are gene* 
rally occupied by the family. Here, too, are the drawing and 
dimng-rooms, as well as libraries and studies. The upper 
rooms are magnificently furnished, and are only used when 
numerous guests arrive. Here I saw an oil painting by 
Eaffaelle, a Virgin Mary with the infant Christ on her lap. 

There is a very fine view from the balcony, as well as from 
the terrace on the roof. From the former I saw Yalta, whose 
bay is bounded to the east by the promontory of St. DanieL 
The valley of Yalta, with its peculiarly rocky scenery, on the 
top of which Tauric pines grew, appeared to me exces- 
sively beautifiil. Upon a promontory was the church of 
Massandra, reminding me of the temples on the Grecian 
coast. Behind the promontory I perceived the pinnacles of 
the conical Bear Mountain (Aiu-dagh), which seemed to rise 
far out to sea. Beyond them the coast range extended on 
the grey horizon as far as Sudak, where another promontory 
juts out, and separates the bay from another, in whose curve 
Theodosia, of which I have already given a description, is 
situated. In truth, the prospect was magnificent; on one 
side the boundless sea, and on the other the mountains frown- 
ing in the rear of the park. 

Close to the chateau were pleasant lawns, which I had 
missed so greatly at Alupka, and which would have softened 
the savage nature of the scenery there. They do not, how- 
ever, deserve this name, if lawns must be covered with grass. 
Herr Marko told me that many sorts of grass, especially the 
English couch grass, would not flourish here. They were 
consequently obliged to sow other grasses among it. For 
this purpose they principally used the red clover (Trifolium 
tTicarnatum, L.). Lucerne clover had also been employed, 
but with less success. In the centre of the lawns were flower- 
beds, containing the blue sage, red fuchsias, but above all the 
pelargouias with their scarlet blossoms. A quantity of creep- 
mg plants had been trained over the house. They had already 
grown so thickly, that not the slightest portion of the white 
wall could be distinguished. 

The groups of taxodias, arbores yitse, fuchsias, magnolias. 
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oleanders, <&<;., were beautifully arranged. But the planta- 
tions of evergreen, hawthorn, and phiUyreas did not harmo- 
nise with the flower-beds, as their spreading branches, though 
always covered with leaves, even in winter, give more or less of 
an angular look, and gave the whole a degree of formality. 
In hedgerows and enclosures, where the scissors must be called 
into play, they are in their proper place ; they are also suited 
for wardens in the old French style, but not at all for English 
gardens, which owe their charm to undulating easy forms and 
natural outlines. 

The monthly roses, which were now in Ml flower, increased 
the pleasant eflectr Just as the green trees displayed the 
most varying* shades, so the roses formed a transition from 
dazzling white to the brightest scarlet. The East Indian 
trailing rose (ICosainvolucrata,Bx)x\).) had been employed to 
cover the very ground with flowers. By crossing, several 
very pretty varieties had been obtained, remarkable for hand- 
fiome and large flowers. 

I shall say no more of the English plantations, as it would 
be a twice-told tale. The native oak ( Quercus puhescens^ 
Willd.), of which one can grow tired eventually, on the south 
coast, had been entirely extirpated. The real weeping willow 
(Salix Bahylanica, L.) deserves mention, as it rose out of 
the dense foliage above the larger gioups, and gave a pictu- 
resque aspect to the scene, with its gracefully pendent branches. 
I have never seen this tree, which is of great value for the 
landscape gardener, so excellently employed as in the park of 
Count Pot^tzky. Unfortunately^ it does not prosper among 
us, and is killed by a slight degree of frost. The pendulous 
willow (Salix alba, /3. pendula and nigra, Wahleub.) is but 
a poor substitute. 

I also missed here grottoes, summer-houses, and benches. li 
seemed to me almost as if these, they fancied, were not requi- 
site in a park which is used by only few persons. But even 
if the pedestrian does not require them, still seats g^ve a 
relief to the eye, and remind the sectary wanderer, who is 
perhaps lost in his day-dreams, of the present. I should 
have wished also for more paths along the sea-shore, and for 
greater attention to have been devoted to the lower portion 
of the park. Further, I missed those openings which 
allowed a view of the sea. The grand, boundless ocean ought 
to be taken advantage of in such a manner that the park 
should gain by its proximity. How beautiful in every way 
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would a pavilion on the sea-shore have looked. I took the 
liberty of calling the owner's attention to this, and I was 
delighted that he also recognised the want; but everything 
conld not be done at once, and he might do it the next year, 
if possible. 

The count has contrived to compensate for the want of 
buildings, by giving the bouses of the servants and the 
dranestic offices a pleasant shape, which harmonizes with the 
scene ; but, unfortunately, they are too close together. Thus, 
for instance, the wash-house, &c., which generally are very 
ugly objects, reminded me of the aiiy buildings of the East. 
l£e hospital, too, which the count has built for his people, 
agrees exceedmgly with the surrounding scenery. 

We devoted a lovely afternoon to an inspection of Little 
Oreanda, and the whole coast as &r as the promontory of St. 
Theodore. We formed the acquaintance of two young artists, 
who were living here for the sake of sketching, and had been 
allowed to take up their residence at Little Oreanda. One 
of them had spent the preceding summer in the Altai 
mountains. 

Li the company of these two gentlemen, we visited Little 
Oreanda, and, in the first instance, the lower portion, lying 
to the south of the high road. Art bas effected veiy uttie 
bere. With but few exceptions, the primeval vegetation 
ezistibed here ; and only at a lew spots had foreign troes and 
ornamental shrubs been pSanted. The native trees were m 
..greater luxuriance than any I had Mtherto seen ; the maple, 
the pubescent oak, and, in a few spots, Hxe Italian oak and 
the Roman a^h had attained a respectable bei^it. The 
«oenery, there&re, more lesembled a rarest than any I had 
seen on the south coast. The terrain was more roSky than 
in Great Oreanda, and veminded me forcibly of Alupka. 
Although boulders lay around in every direction, and a stony 
.«oil was visible here and there, both were Ibrmedof limestone ; 
greeD8t(Hie had nowhere come to the surface, and I did not 
even see any clay-slate. The numerous convulsions, however, 
liad rendered the soil porous, and probably produced a qnan- 
tity of cavities in the interior, so that rain and snow-water 
'«ould penetrate, and eventually burst forth in the shape of 
i^rings at other places. The boulders were overgrown with 
A dense mass of moss, grass, or herbs, or were, atJetist, more or 
Jess diflBolved. Th* rc^ds which had been laidoat did not have 
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ilie same attentum paid them as on the other estates ; nor did 
tiiey also ran past the most i]:^;erestmg spots. 

The near^ we drew to the promontcry, Hie extt^emity of 
which forms Cape Aithodor, the less fertile did the soil becOToe, 
and the indigenous bushes , especially the oak and the Eastern 
hawthorn, were very scrubby. Gndually, too, the juniper 
with bright-red hemes {Juniperus rufBscens, L. B.) made its 
appearance, which for so long a time was confounded with the 
juniper cedar (Juniper oxycedrus, L.). At the commence- 
ment of our walk, this bush was a very fine object, and in size 
like that of the cypress, although, instead of fleshy scales, it 
bore needle-shaped leaves. Like the tall jxmiper, this variety 
also likes rocks, and above all a soil covered with triturated rock. 
Where it is very sterile, and a strong wind blows, it lies on 
'tiie ground like our savin tree, and its branches grow upwards. 
This variety was the more interesting to me, as I saw on it a 
small parasitical mistletoe, as is thie case with the juniper 
cedar in the south of France. This parasitical plant is still 
more valuable, as it is to be distmgd^hed from our mistletoe 
by its eeniculated stem ; and consequently belong to a group 
which IS a native of the East Indies. Marshal von Bieber- 
stein, the industrious author of the " Tauro-Caucasian Flora,*' 
oorreNctly supposed that this parasite wm the type of a new 
genus, and consequently christiBned it Areeuthohitim — ^that is, 
&e juniper parasite, and the family, the ArcetUhobium 
Oxyced/n, 

When we readied the rerge of the promontory which sepa- 
rates the bay of Alupka from that of Ti^ta, the prospedt 
entirel^r changed with the vegetation. The same wildly- 
romantic and grotesque scenery which I have already fuUy 
described, lay onoe again before us. From this point, close 
to the sea, it appeared fax more magnificent than when I 
gave the description, as I stood on the midst of the rock. ULsxee 
especially, tlie perpendicular cliff dose behind Prince Woron- 
zofP's estate formed a most imposing object ; not a bush, not 
a plant had succeeded in takmgroot on the barren rodi. 
Even at the summit, where it appeared to be rent asunder, 
and presented to the eye a number oi baro pinnades, it was 
naked and desolate. 

At last we reached the highest spot on t3ie promontoiTf 
where the Russian goveniment has erected a fighthouse rar 
the protection of vessds aaiUng past This was the fiiit 
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opportunity I liad for examining an establishment of this sort. 
The tower consisted of two stories, and a winding flight of 
steps led to the uppermost terrace, on which were six lamps. 
Their light was reflected by metal mirrors^ and could be seen 
from an immense distance. 

The view from this elevation was one of the most wonderful 
I had ever gazed upon. In truth, I could not decide whether 
I should turn towards the heaving sea, whose waves broke 
furiously against the hard rock of the promontory, and were 
converted into a cloud of mist, and the rocky coast which 
stretched out on either side ; or whether I should turn to the 
mainland, with its pinnacled clifis, which formed the back- 

f round of the landscape ; the declivity gently sloping from its 
ase, with its wildly-scattered boulders ; and the pleasing or 
romantic plantations, which mortal hand had produced. One 
prospect was as majestic as the other ; one with the image of 
the infinite; the other, on the contrary, with that of the 
finite, to which everything terrestrial must yield. 

In the vicinity of the ughthouse were the remains of an 
old wall and a few fragments of pillars. Before Islamism 
had extended over this fine country, there was a Greek monas- 
tery at this spot, whose monks, all honour to them ! were 
engaged in receiving the unfortunate sailors whose vessels 
were cast on their rocks and shattered, in their narrow cells« 
and nursing them until they could decide on their future 
course of life. We also found the traces of a subterraneous 
passage, which terminated at the spot where the lig^hthouse now 
stands. Probably a tower was erected here in uie early ages 
for the same purpose, and on the same spot. 

At length we started homewards, and selected a narrow 
and, at times, dangerous path, which ran dose by the sea. A 
number of beautiful bits of scenery presented themselves once 
more ; for the clifls ran as far as Oreanda, and displayed the 
most varying forms. I have already expressed my opinion, 
that it is a mistake in the majority of parks not to have paid 
any, or at least very slight, attention to the vicinity of the 
sea-coast. Here, where I had better opportunities for appre- 
ciating its beauties, I only felt the more sorry. 

Towards evening, we reached our rural abode. I am most 
deeply indebted to Herr Bogner, not only because he took 
every possible trouble to make me acquamted with all the 
beauties of the southern coast, and for this purpose devoted 
days to me, but even imparted to me all the experience he had 
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obtained. With his consent, I therefore, in a later chapter, 
give the results of his valuable observations ; and I am con- 
vinced that thev offer much that is interesting even to the 
iminitiated, and will attract the entire attention of mj 
readers. Herr Bogner had abo made a collection of Crimean 
plants, which he not only very kindlv permitted me to 
mspect, but allowed me, for the behooi of science, to take 
specimens of all he possessed. I have already published a 
portion of them in my ** Oriental Flora," of whicn six parte 
have appeared^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JOTJBKllT TO ODESSA. 

Depuinre — Aftfanil — The Bear moimtain — Ynrssnff — Soil — Tfat 
eastern and western divisions of the south coast — IXalects — 
Alushta — The iron gate — Tauschan Bazar — The Tent Mountain 
(Tchatir-dagh) — Salgir — Orchards — Simpheropol — Passport inci- 
dents — Monotony of the plain — Forays of the Tatars — Perekop— 
Aleshki — Saporogians — Cherson — Nikolayeff— Professor Knorre — 
The Admiralty — Odessa. 

I BEALLY felt quite grieved when I was compelled to quit 
Oreanda, a place I had learned to like, and where I had made 
such a Mend in Herr Rogner. As it was uncertain whether 
the communication between the southern coast and Odessa 
would be re-established this autumn, Herr von Smitten, the 
two merchants from Riga, and myself, decided on making a 
journey by land. Although my friends were much annoyed 
at this, it afforded me great pleasure that I could examine 
the south Russian steppes in autumn, after seeing them 
already in summer and winter. Besides, although I was 
acquainted with the northern coast of the Black Sea, I had 
never yet had an opportimity of traversing the Crimean 
plains fipom Simpheropol to Perekop — ^that is, as far as the 
isthmus which connects it with the continent. The distance 
from Yalta to Odessa by this land route is no less than 480 
versts. 

On the 8th October, we four entered two post-wagons, and 
started on the high road to Simpheropol, the capitel of the 
Tauric government. I had another opportunity of examining 
aportion of the south coast, where art had done but little. 
We drove from Yalta through Massandra and Maharatch, 
close to the border of the clay-slate and sandstone region to 
Aidanil. This is the first station, distant 10^ versts from 
Yalta, situated on a i)romontory which runs down to the sea, 
the extremity of a ridge which diverges from the principal 
mountain chain. The name itself, like all those commencmg 
with Ai — ^that is, sacred — ^is derived from the Greek. Ai is 
said to be derived from dyids, which in ancient Greek has also 
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ifae same meaning. The Bfzantme Greeks were accustomed 
to give the name of one of their saintv to promontories^ 
alihongli no ehnieh or sacred building may be built on them. 
Thus we haye seen the name (^ Aithodor — ^that is, St. Theodora 
—given to the promontory which bounds Uie bay of Yalta on 
the wesL • Aidanil — ^i. e., St. Daniel — ^is the name oi the pro- 
montoiy wUseh bounds it to the east. 

On arriving at this spot, a very diiOTerent prospect opened' 
before us. fxt the rear <^ Aidanil the knd again recedes, 
aoad the sea forms a bajr, nearly equal in size to that of 
Yalta, but of an aitirely di£^nt description. It is bounded 
on the east by a promontory, forming a conical mass of rocks, 
about 1000 wet m height, which is only slightly connected 
wiUi the difisv Close oy it, several perfectly isolated rocks 
iwe out of the water. The massive rock round which the 
road winds has been conqMffed to a bear going down to the 
sea with its cubs to quendi its thirst, and nence has obtained 
the name of Artt-da^:i-— that is, the Bear Mountain. In a 
geobgical view it is extremdy important, as it forms ili» 
centre of one of the most consiwable eruptMms on the whole 
of the south coasts After the strata, which had till then 
f(Mrmed the surface, burst, ^e masses held in readiness in the 
interior were esqpelled in the shape of greenstone, and have 
remained for ages unchanged. Wind and weather have 
certainly tried their influence during this long period, but the 
hard stone haa only so &r beai superfieially altered, that its 
primitive grey-green and white-spotted eolmir has been con* 
worted into a dusky hue. 

While the Bear Moumtun forms a mass, man or less 
massive, all aroand can be noticed the destruction which its 
aqppearance oatailed. Bound its base is a belt of dusky as well 
as greyish-greeft and white-spotted stone, whidi appears to 
gradnally merge into porphvry and melaphyry . At a fixrther 
distance lie larffer and smJEtder boulders, some l^moaed of clay» 
slat^ others oflimestone. The sandstone I recently mentioned 
contmues here, and for some distance ftirther, but its colour ia- 
changed from red to a grey-^een. Here and there, too, it 
merges into conglomerate, without doubt in consequence of 
the emptioBa to which I have alluded. 

Although tiie views had previously been so varied and 
changing, still there was always something new offered to our 
siffhi. Highly romantic was the situation of 1^ old Tatar 
muage, Yurasaff. Something of this notoie is wanted in the 

l2 
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otherwise so lovely bay of Yalta. The houses lying in 
terraces above each other, and the maiestic walnut-trees 
which shade them, form a landscape meritmg the attention of 
an artist. The houses among us, with their red roofs sloping 
off at a right angle, are not nearly so picturesque as the far 
more modest abodes of ihe Tatars. Stdl more interesting for 
the artist are the villages with thatched roofs, especially when 
the latter are a few years old. I really feel sorry that the 
thatched roofs, with their frequently so luxuriant vegetation 
of mosses and grasses, are gradually disappearing. I would 
gladly have stopped a little while at Yurssuff, had not my 
companions been in such haste : we therefore drove round the 
Bear Mountain, and soon reached Biyuk-Lambut — ^i.e., large 
Lambut-r-seventeen versts distant from AidaniL From this 
side, the conical mass of rock looked a pleasanter object than 
from the other : a dense wood of oak &ees covered the back 
of the rock, with the exception of the somewhat steeper slopes. 

At the Aiu-dagh, the vegetation of the southern coast 
assumes another character. Above the bays of Yalta and 
Alukpa the bushes have rather a scrubby appearance; the 
brancnes generally stand out at an angle of more than 
45^, and extend their ramifications in the same manner. 
Here, on the contrary, though the bush-shape is still pro- 
minent, the oaks and beeches assume more of a tree-like 
character, and the stems cannot generally be followed to the 
top. The branches, further, have more of a virgated form — 
that is, they shoot out at an angle of 45° or less, and are 
longer than usual in proportion to their breadtii. The- 
downy-leaved oak {Quercus pubesceTis, Willd.), which had 
been uie principal shrub hitherto, with the Eastern hawthorn, 
^adually disappears to the east of the Aiu-dagh, and its place 
IS occupied by the winter oak (Quercus sessiflora, Bm,,- 
Q. roour, Willd.), which, though resembling it, is always 
l^ger. It cannot be denied that the foliage of the latter, 
through its vivid and dark green, is a more pleasant object 
than mat of the other tree, with its pale green hue. 

After passing the Aiu-dagh, anotner bay ojpens before the 
traveller, which exceeds any <^ those he nas passed in size. ' 
It is again divided into several smaller inlets. To the east it 
is bounded by a promontory, jutting out to a great distance, 
called Meganup, on which the recently-rebuilt but very ancient 
commercial town of Sudak is situat^ There are some thin^ 
in the world which defy comprehension. At one time it is 
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chance which causes a favourably-situated neighbourhood, 
provided with all appliances, to be passed over ; at another, it 
18 man who does not notice it. The whole extent of country 
from Aiu-dagh to the promontory of Sudak presents so many 
beauties, at least in the first half, that I cannot understand 
why no rich Russians have settled here. Nearlj everything 
found in the bays of Yalta and Alupka is met with here, and, 
in addition, it possesses much in which the^ are deficient. 
At various spots, old Yulcan had made a terrible commotion. 
The rocks which have erupted are in some parts massive, in 
others form boulders. It so far differs firom that above the 
bay of Alupka, by having been more exposed to the action of 
fire, and hence obtained a porphyritic structure. We also 
find here a mass of broken rocks, composed of strata, and 
forming a species of pudding-stone. I saw pieces in which it 
was difficult to distinguish felspar and other crystals in the 
shapeless mass, and in these a transition to the basaltic rock 
could be traced. The clay-slate which, to the east of Yalta, is 
seen in conjunction with sandstone on the surface of the 
earth, as well as the lime which appears, principally in the 
form of strata, to the west of Yalta, are met with together 
here, though the first of the two is predominant. 

Finally, the terrain to the east of Aiu-dagh differs materially 
from that which we noticed on the other side. In addition to 
the circumstance that more frequent and violent irruptions of 
the internal framework of the earth occurred here, the ridge 
of the mountain is broken through at various places ; hence 
many more valleys and ravines have been formed, than 
r appears to be the case to the west of Aiu-dagh, where there is 
only one, namely, the valley of Yalta. At one place, indeed, 
a portion nearly three miles in diameter has been perfectly 
^slocated from the earth's surface, and was uplifted by the 
subterraneous stone a thousand feet higher than the present 
lidge. There it still lies, and forms at the present day the 
hignest mountain in the Crimea, the Tchatir-dagh, or Tent 
Mountain. A surrounding wall of rock, as is so frequently 
found in the Caucasus, is not found here. The subterraneous 
rock can be clearly distinguished on three sides. The Tchatir- 
dagh forms at the summit a rather level plateau, which falls 
off precipitously on all sides. A ravine surrounds the base 
of the mountain, running from north to south. 

The most important eruption took place in the vicinity of 
the village of Alushta, or to the south of Tchatir-daigbi 
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and in the same direction. From here eastwards the sub- 
terraneous effect was much less viotent. No more eruptions 
of Plutonic rock are visible, the day-slate gradually dis^ 
pears, and its place is taken by Jura limestone. The same 
rock henceforth covers the summit of the mcrantain, as well 
as the narrow coast-ridge. I did not travel the whole 
distance from Alushta to Theodosia, but from all I heard 
about it, and what the industrious Dubois de Montpereux, ^ 
well as Prince Anatole Demidoff reported, no eruptions took 
place beyond six miles to the east of Alushta. The mountains, 
consequently, no longer represent a fissured ridge, but £(»rm 
an elevation tolerably regular on eith^ side. This is veiy 
naturally explained by the circumstance that the base is no 
longer composed of a rock, originally lying deeper, but of 
the same limestone as the ridge itsei£ The height of the 
eastern portion of the Crimean south coast is also, <m ike 
average, less, and in the centre hardlj reaches two tiiousand 
feet. The whole mountain range is divided into two natond 
portions, by the above-mentioned separafcioii and the up- 
lifling of the Tchatir-dagh. From Alushta the road runs 
iiirough the valley formed by it, and close past the Tchatir- 
dagh to Simpheropol. Its highestpointisabout two thousand 
five hundred feet above the level of the Black Sea. 

The Tatars also distinguish this natural division of the 
ooast-range into east and west. In former times it possessed 
a far higher importance. I was told that waUs were onee 
built on the Bear Mountain, which shut up the defile ; at the 
presait time not a trace of them is to.be found. Whenever 
a new tribe appeared on the plains of the northern Cancaans, 
and in consequence of th^ innate love of wandering, «r 
through the ambition of the chieltains, pressed forward, and 
finally dispersed over the northern phdns of t&e Tauric 
peninsula, a portion of the natives fled to tiie less aeoesaihle 
western portion of the coast-range, while the eastern half 
was generally speedily occupied by the ccoiqaerors. A portian 
ai the inhabitants sought refuge in their ships, and founded 
a new fatherland on &e opposite shores of tlM Black Sea. 
The nation which settled on tiie 8te^>e had general)^ no 
inclination %o follow the fugitives into iheir izduxseasiUe 
valleys, and pr^erred to make a treaty with them. Oaly 
very rarely did they attempt to extend tiieir dominion as fax 
as the western coast. The only passable road at that time 
ran to tiie coast of the Black Sea, exao% when the niaiii 
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load from Simpheropol to Ainshta now nins. TMs road the 
Scyths iudubitably selected, in order to subjagatie the Crime- 
rians who had fled to the monntains. On me coast itself tiie 
trade-loving Greeks of Asia Minor, at a later date, founded 
colonies, and transplanted the Greek element to this distant 
neighbourhood, abiont which they narrated the most fearfiil 
tales, to prevent others of their comitiymen irom imdertaking 
similar designs. Among other stories, they stated thab 
Helios never appeared there in his chariot of the son, 
imd pnr^e gloom xmintaraptedly brooded over the eardi. 
'* Cimmerian darkness" was proverbisd among the Greeks. 

It is not my purpose to menticm all the various nations 
that entered the Crimea at a later date, and especially since 
the commencement of our chronology, and then firequenily 
disappeared again without leaving a trace. I wiU only 
mention one of the latest immigrations. Under the Byzantii^ 
Emperors msmy Greeks appear to have again settled on the 
soumem coast. EventuaUy, however, when the Genoese had 
gradually obtained an influence in the eastern pcnrtion, and 
subjugated one town after ihe oth^, the former retired, with 
the Gothic survivors, to the less accessible west, where thov 
lived generally unasMiled, until the recognition of the Turkish 
supremacy by the Tatar khan. Their castles and forts were 
eventuallv taken by the Turks; the whole population were 
compelled to adcmt the Islamite belief, or were put to tiie 
sword. After this period, the Mahominedan r^nnants of the 
former population ap]^ear to have partially regained their 
indepenoence in their maocessible valleys, and to have been 
more attached to the Turks than to the Tafcars. With tlie 
creed they had also adopted the language of the Osmanli. 
This is clearly seen from the names of the villages, nvera, 
and mountains, which are not derived from the Tataric dialect, 
but from the language iH)oken at Constantinc^ile. It is veiy 
different with the ii^iahitants of the eastern portbn, who 
were alwavs in close ooonexian with the Tatars of the 
northern plains, and in some cases became fused with them. 
In the course of time they also assumed their dialect This 
difiSers, however, through its harshness, verv materiaUy from 
that which is spoken in Constantinople, and has lately attained 
the dignity ot an epistolary language; but, on the other 
hand, agrees more with that whtdi the Noghays on the 
Kuban, and which the Kumyks and Tmdbmenes in the 
nest of the Caspian Sea emgiof. 
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I will attempt to prove this statement by a few instances. 
In the Turkish written language, the names of running 
waters are generally expressed by " Ssu," — i.e., water, and 
some adjective describing it more particularly. This is also 
the case in the west of the soutn coast. Thus, a small 
stream is called "Souk-ssu" — i.e., cold water; another, 
" Kara-ssu," that is, black or sluggishly-flowing water. On 
the eastern part, however, the word " Usen** is employed for 
the purpose, which is found again in the extreme east of the 
Caucasus, and, if I am not mistaken, beyond the Caspian Sea 
as well. For " large," the Turks of Constantinople use the 
word " Biyuk ;" the Tatars on the north-east of the Caucasus, 
and some on the eastern half of the south coast, employ 
the word " Ulu." A village the latter call " AuT' (aoul) ; the 
former on the contrary, " Koi," or, in the vicinity of Con- 
stantinople, " Tjoi." 

The short distance firom Great Lambat to Alushta, whicli 
is only thirteen and a half versts, we speedily accomplished. 
Alushta in situation bears some resemblance to Yalta ; but it 
would, in every respect, be better adapted for an entrepSt for 
the south coast than Yalta, were not the largest estates, as 
Alupka, Oreanda, and Livadia, at too great a distance from it. 
Like Yalta, Alushta is situated on a plain, which is raised 
only a few feet above the level of the sea, but is of very large 
circumference. The ravine to which I have so repeatedly 
referred, is not so narrow as that at Yalta, and could, conse* 
quently, be easily employed for the formation of a convenient 
high road, which in the former case is a matter of impos- 
sibility. 

The old Greeks did not recognise the value of the situation 
of Alushta. Probably, too, the slight degree of cultivation 
on the whole of the coast induced them to plant their colonies 
at the extremities of the mountain chain, whence they could 
more easily maintain Mendly relations with the denizens of 
the plain. It first attracted the notice of the Byzantines, and 
Justinian built the fortress of Alushten. The place must at 
one time have been of considerable importance, as traces of 
all sorts of walls can be found extending to a rather great 
distance. Tatars afterwards settled on the same spot, and 
helped in the destruction of the ruins. Three towers still 
remain in a very respectable state of preservation, but, strange 
to say, of entirely different forms. One is round, the other 
quadrangolar, ^d the third is even sexagonal; all these. 
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however, are remarkable for the thickness of their walls, 
which are more than six feet through. 

Alushta and its neighbourhood are remarkably pleasine. 
The houses are not built with their backs against a hill, as is 
generally the case in Tatar villages, and, consequently, are 
not partially imbedded in the ground, but stand self-support- 
ing, and forming narrow, winding streets. The inhabitants 
are remarkable for industry, and employ their time chiefly in 
the cultivation of the vine and fruit. The immediately sur- 
rounding country appeared to be one large garden, whose 
green foliage aflbrdea a pleasant contrast to the sterile rocky 
scene in the distance. The wine produced here is said to be 
excellent, though it does not have such attention devoted to 
it as on the imperial estate, and is generally sold by the name 
of *' grave." An idea can be formed of the extent and value 
of the vineyards here, when I state that nearly half a million 
grape-vines produce the fruit for the wine. It did not appear 
to be the custom here, as yet, to export the better sorts and 
keep the worse for home consumption, for in the inn, which 
though externally imposing was internally very moderate, 
we got a better wine for our money than any we had hitherto 
drank. 

The sun was fast sinking into its ocean bed when we again 
entered our little post-wagon, and drove up the ravine alone 
the road, which is the result of Major Frombder*s talent and 
skill, to cross the mountain ridge, and bid an eternal adieu to 
the lovely southern coast. The road, which from Yalta to the 
Bear Mountain ran north-east, and thence almost due north, 
now turned to the noith-north-west, for in that quarter lay 
Sunpheropol. 

The higher we rose the cooler the wind became. We soon 
put on our cloaks, not to be attacked by the so-called Crimean 
fever, a species of intermittent, from which we had been 
spared along the south coast, in spite of the quantity of fruit 
we had eaten. This fever is very frequent on the south coast, 
but is very slight, and has only the name in common with 
that which, on the east coast of the Black Sea, frequentlv 
kills the sufferer by the first attack. We often looked back 
on the sea, but the night unfortunately speedily set in, and 
veiled the prospect. The moon, however, soon rose on the 
distant horizon, and lent us her borrowed light to illumine 
our road. At the highest ^int, close to the road and near a 
fountain, is a monument in memory of General KataaoSL 
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At no great distance is a spot whence a most magnifieent 
prospect of the south coast and the sea stretching out beyond 
it can be enjoyed. Here the Emperor Alexander once stood, 
and gazed in delight at the view. An obelisk now points 
out me spot where this occurred. 

Unfortunately, we were compeUed to reiMunce any hope of 
the same gratification. In yain did we seardi for the ruins 
of the iron gate which the former inhabitants of the south 
43oast are said to have erected for the purpose of repelling the 
attacks of their northern foes. It must not be b^ved, 
however, that an iron gate was really built here ; the name 
Demir Kapu, signifying the same in Turkish, generally means, 
in countries where a Turkish dialect is spoken, nothing more 
than that there is a pass there. Through the whole of the 
East, and especially in the niMrthem countries of Asia Minor, 
as fju: as the Caspian, the name of Derair Kaipn is repeatedly 
siet witL The Persians employ the word Derbend for tne 
same purpose, but not so generally, lor it is restricted among 
them to a real defile. 

At len^h we crossed the mountain ridge, whidi here lies 
tUbaat 2500 feet above the levd of the Bhtek Sea, and soon 
after reached the station of Tauschan (or Taffshan) Basar, 
Le., the Hare Market. The landlord was again a German, and 
gladly placed before us the best that larder and cellar afforded. 
If people who have to gain their living by an inn setakighor 
price in these remote regions, it must be rememhened that wSL 
paxmsions are here of a necessity dearer, and that the number 
of strangers who pass along this road and take any reSceek' 
ment is very smalL We paid gladly what he asked, &Mr all 
we had was good, and excellently prepared. 

The next morning we drove through Mahmud-SnUaiL to 
Simpheropol, a distance of nine-and-twenty versts. We had 
the Tent Mountain on our le£b, and delighted in the prospect 
it offered. Its summit as well as its stei^ sides were entiraiy 
destitute of timber ; but in the vallev which rand round it 1 
«aw shrubs, principally consisting of the winter pine. In a 
geological view, tfa^ northern acclivity is very valuable, as it 
OS the only spot wheie Plutonic rocks and slate are risibk. 
Jt could not well be otherwise, however, from the simple fiust 
tiiat the fiMsure in the aorthem edge of the ravine penetcaied 
very deep here. Still it is inexplicable to me how, liy the 
enaption of the Plutonic rock, no greater dislocation took 
^m», Massofl of rocl^ smk as are frand an iiie soditii 
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wh«rover 0rti|rt;kmB took plaoe, ore souglit kere in vain. At 
the most the conglamerate, whidi partially oovers the base of 
the Tefaatir-daghv and consisting of quartz, day-alate^ and 
sandstone, but generally onkr very loosely connected — though 
at 6et«ral spots deady cBsplaying the effects of tike vdicanic 
infloence— indicates ii/b xoFofaition which mnst hare takm 
place here at one time. 

On one side of the ezcavatioii which was formed by the 
fissure, a river now nms, called the Salgir, which receives the 
waters of the various streams rising on the Tchatir-dagh 
and its immediate nei^bourhbod, and after flowing through 
the centre of the penmsula, finaUy &lls into the sea. How 
few the number ot streams must be, or, rather, how insigni- 
flcuit the amount of water in these mountains is, can be 
judged from the fact that the Salgir, after a course of twenty- 
five miles, or at ^mpheropol, contains so little water that it 
can be crossed almost dryakod, at least in tiie autumn. Ome 
Teason for this, however, must be maitioned, that no larse 
vallev in the Crimea is so highly cultivated as that throng 
which the Salgir flows, or where the wat^ is in so great 
demand. I have already had occasion to speak in terms oi 
praise of ihe industry and acstivity of the Crimean non-vaga- 
bond Tatars ; all that I saw here made a more pleasant tSbct 
upon me, as I had always been accustomed to regard Iska- 
ism as the symbol of indolence as regarded agr»»lture ssad 
cultivation. In the Trans-Cancaaan plains the innate 
laziness of the Mohammedan was not so pnnninent, as he could 
no longer claim privileges at the expense of his ChristiaBa 
^untrymen. But in otiier Mohammedan countries, where 
he regards himself as the lord, to whom God has onl^ gtwn 
the CSiristians and the other sectarians to work for him, the 
follower of the Koran, whatever exoeUent qualities he may 
otherwise possess, is unendurable, through his indolence as 
much as through his beggarly pride. 

The villages follow each odier in rapid succession, and 
afforded the most pleasant proigpeot possible. The houses 
here differ greatly nrom those on the south coast ; for t^eir 
roofs, as was the case in Baktchi-Sarai, were wit ^$i, but 
'Covered with tiles, and gmierally forming a right angle. 
Usually the orchard lay just behind the house. Their vivid 
green; the red roofs of me houses, and tiie graceful, briUiastiy- 
white minarets, formed an exquisite picture. 

While ike road fixnn Akehta to «m Tuoaatain ridge was 
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serpentine and rather steep, it could scarcely be perceived, 
after leaving Tanschaii Bazar, that the surface over which we 
drove was at all inclined. On approaching Simpheropol, the 
rocks which I had noticed in my former tour in the north of 
the mountains, re-appeared. At about six miles &om that 
town, the nummulite stone recommenced, through which the 
Salgir has cut its way. 

In Simpheropol we received, instead of our wagons, a post 
caleche, vmich General Narishkin placed at our service. My 
post receipt, however, stated wagons, and to escape any pos- 
sible unpleasantness, I went forth with my Mena from Tiflis 
to the police-office, in order to have the caleche inserted in 
the receipt. Unfortunately — or rather, fortunately, for I 
might have been exposed to much unpleasantness eventually — 
- 1 was asked for my passport. I was forced to ccmfess that I 
had none. This was considered impossible, especially as I had 
a so-called imperial post receipt (kronspodoroshne). A sus- 
picion was naturally aroused, either that I obtained the latter 
m a dishonest manner, or that I had given my passport to 
»ome fugitive Pole. One dilemma was as bad as the other. 
The head of the police, however, did not dare to arrest me, 
especiaUy as I stated I was specially recommended b^ the 
Prussian Gt)vemment to the Eus»ian, and he immediately 
perceived I was a foreigner : and he read me all the passages 
imder which the Eussian territory is allowed to be visited bv 
a stranger. I told him the whole state oi' the case : that aU 
my luggage had been for a long time buried in a ravine on 
the road from Erserum to Tims; how I had been recom- 
mended to the authorities atTiflis by the Eussian ambassador 
at Constantinople, and how my statement had been believed 
at Alexandropol, at my first crossing the Eussian frontier, 
where my passport was demanded. 1 told him, further, that 
at Tiflis I had received all possible assistance in my scientific 
researches, and, for that purpose, during my travels in Trans- 
Caucasia, I had enjoyed the advantages of a post receipt, as if 
I were travelling by command of his Imperial Majesty. I, as 
a stranger, could not be expected to know that I required a 
special Eussian passport in addition to this receipt. Ail that 
. had been read to me from the legislative code, only referred to 
the circumstances under which ingress was permitted : but 
only those passages could affect me which explained 4x> me 
the conditions under which I could quit Eussia again. The 
^ead of the police frankly told me that there was no law in 
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ezietence for this peculiar case, for I was probably the first 
and only person wno had travelled abont for nearly a year 
without a passport. He was sorry, however, that he could 
not part with me until he had written to Tiflis, and received a 
corroboration of my statement thence. Under these circum- 
stances, I should certainly have the pleasure of spending a 
few weeks longer in the (jrimea. 

The head of police reported all the circumstances to the 
governor. A curious circumstance now saved me from further 
unpleasantness. I had sent Herr von Humboldt a report 
from Tiflis, in the shape of a letter, about my later excursions 
to the Caspian Sea. This report was printed in the Prussian 
State journal, and was thence transferred to the Bussian 
journal, the Invalids, The number containing my report 
had fortunately arrived the previous day in SimpheropoL 
The governor, in order to be certain about my identity, asked 
me various questions relative to my travels, which were more 
circumstantially detailed in the report. As my answers 
agreed perfectly with this, he no longer doubted but that I 
was the same person, though he did. not believe he could 
venture to give me a Russian passport on his own respon- 
sibility. This could only be done in Odessa, where a Prussian 
consul resided. Although still without a passport, I was 
glad for all that to be able to escape from this unpleasant 
position with a whole skin, and consequently started, with 
the same fellow-travellers, on that afternoon. 

From Simpheropol to Perekop, or the spot where the 
peninsula is connected with the continent, is a distance of 
142 versts. If we add the distance from Simpheropol to the 
coast of the Black Sea, say to Alushta, which is 44 versts, 
we obtain the greatest breadth of the Crimea as 186 versts. 
The length from east to west is about 34 German nules, if we 
reckon in the peninsula of Kertch in the east. 

On leaving Simpheropol, the nummulite limestone soon 
disappears, and a later tertiary limestone takes its place* 
But this speedily gives way to tiie newest quaternary forma- 
tion, the so-called steppe limestone, which mrms a low range 
of hills in the viciuitv of Kertch. Barren rock is no longer 
visible : it is generally found covered with a layer of soil, 
which is based on alluvium, and is of varied thiclmess. The 
country becomes so flat when at a small distance from Sim- 
pheropol, that not even the slightest undulation is perceptible. 
This tedious uniformity lasto the whole long distance to 
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Perekop, and liai noft th« slightest interrup^bn. We &A 
not see a single village till we reached Pirarekopw The 
five post-stations, through their wretched appearance, ^ 
bat httle to break the monotony. I will mention their 
names here, not because they nxve the lightest intrmaic 
value, but because th^ are generalLy miq>Uced on the maps : 
Ssarabouss, Trekablem, Aibar, Diurmen^h, and Tuschun; 
they lay in succession 17, 24y 22, 2^, and 21 versts apart. 
Not a single herd of oxen or flock ci sheep met uff; and 
human beings we only saw at the post-stations. 

Travellers describe the days of long-lasting' monotony at 
sea, where they only have the sky above and the water beneath 
them ; but there is, at any rate, an inequalify in the surface 
continually produced by the slightest breeze. Dolphins fdlow 
them, medily snapping at the fragments thrown overboard : 
and other marine monsters cause a variety. But a jdain, 
sudi as is found in the north of the Crimea and in the south 
of Russia, affi)rds the most melancholy prospect in autumn, 
when all vegetation haa disappeared, ana only the varieties <^ 
wormwood and horehound, or a few centauries, can be dis- 
tinguished. The lovely autumn sky, which lay expanded 
above us, in no way fonned. a pleasant contrast to the dark 
grey soil. The withered stalks, on which not a single green, 
ana frequently not even a withered, leaf could be seen, and 
the fissures in the ground, could not possibly be termed an 
agreeable change. The only feeling to which we could yidd 
was that of boundlessness, which was. grand, even in this 
melancholy desert. Wherever we turned we eould only per- 
ceive the mr distant horizon, without a single point on which 
the eye could rest, even fer the shortest space of time. 

Although only a third of the Icnrmer p(^ulation is now 
living in the Orintea, at any oUier perioa we should have 
found some life in these plains. In spring, indeed, a very 
busy scene is presented. Many thousiuid sheep and oxen, 
followed by i^pherds and dogs» traverse the steppe, and feed 
on the luicy herbs. Particoloured and Uack stsuriings follow 
the fio^, to pidc up the vermin, which are a tremendom 
plague to the pocu* b^ts : and these in turn are pursued by 
hawks and eagles, to whom they serve as Ibod. But, besides 
these, life is visible here. Poisonous and harmless snakes 
bask in the pleasant sunshine; lizards crawl about among 
the herbs, living principally on chafers and other insects. 
Beautiful butterfiies flutter about the guly-painted flowers. 
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But, when the last days of Jane arrive, the Tatars wHk 
their flocks draw nearer to the south coast, and spend the 
time from Jnly to the season when the rain is tnmed into 
snow upon the Crimean mountain range, where a healthier 
askd fresh pastorage is affi>rded them. In December thej 
generally quit the yailas (mountain pastnre gronnds), and. 
retnm to the steppes, where the buds of the herbs and grasses^ 
after eirjoyins a few months' rest, are slowly germinating, and. 
offer the cattle a scanty supply of noorishment. 

Perekophas played an important part from the TeryearHesi 
aees, when the place did not eren exist under this nameu 
^e ciriliaDed nations of the Crimea built a wall across the 
isthmus, which is only three miles in diameter, and anxiously 
guarded the towers, to prevent inroads g£ the savage Seytha.. 
The Perekop of the Tatars is indub^Uy situated on tk» 
same spot; but a wall no longer guards the isthmus, for its 
place is occupied by a deep nooat, defended by towers. Henee 
the rapacious bands of the Tatar khan set out to plunder and 
devastate the northern Christians. These inroads generally 
took place in spiing, when the rainy season had passed, and. 
their horses tocind sufficient pasturage on the wide and 
desolate steppes of the present Hew Bussia, and extended to» 
Kiev and Moscow. Flames marked the road the Tatars had 
selected Thousands of poor and innocent beings were 
annually carried ofl* into slavery, and, unfortunately. Christians 
frequent^ acted as ne^otiatora in the traffic between the Tatar 
khim and the Osmanb. 

The present Perekop, cenerally nwrked on our nuups as a 
£artresa of high rank, did not command our attention iSor any 
length of time. Although the chief town in a department, 
liw place is not of the slightest importance ; and this would 
be the natural result when the North and the Crimea obeyed 
the same lord We oonsequentiy started a^ain the next 
morning to reach, as soon as possible, Akshki, another de- 
partmental town, containing a population o£ four thousand. 
Tk» same plain oontinQed, but the soil and vegetation wexe 
altered A sandy, and sometimes swampy, alluvium takes the 
place of the coat of earth, which ia f<^tUe in the spring al 
tauL Instead of a steppe, it was a pampaa. 

The distance from Perekop to Aleshki is one hundred and 
two versts. A few miserable village!! — ^S[alanfjak, BoLdrai 
Kopon (Great Canal), and Kostogrivaya (Hill of fiones),thirty-> 
tfaone, thirtyr and twenty-asvea venia apart, laj on the iomL 
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Onr course, whicH from SimpHeropol to Perekop had been 
northerly, with a slight inflection to the west, changed between 
Perekop and Aleshki to a north-western. Between Kosto- 
grivaya and Aleshki a perfect desert of sand extends for seven- 
teen versts, through which we had great difficulty in passing 
with our heavy vehicle. 

Aleshki is situated on an arm of the Dnieper, which runs 
in an easterly direction here, and forms the northern boundaiy 
of the Tauric government. To the east, it extends as &r as 
the little river of Berda. This was the extent of little Tatary 
at the middle of the last century. How well populated this 
small country must then have been in comparison to the 
present, is seen from the fact, that it could bring nearly one 
hundred thousand men into the field. It is true, that in the 
most flourishing period the hordes of Bundyak (between the 
Danube and Dniester), Yedisan (between the Dnieper and 
Dniester), and Kuban, obeyed the Tatar khans; but they 
famished an equal contingent, so that the entire army of this 
powerful sovereign amounted to between two hundred and 
two hundred and fifty thousand men. It must be remembered, 
however, that everybody who could bear arms took part in 
these predatory inroads, and consequently the population may 
not have been so numerous as is generally supposed from these 
data. 

At the present moment, the entire Tatar population of the 
Crimea hardly amounts to sixty thousand souls, who belong 
to the Djemboiluk horde, which is also settled on the conti- 
nental portion of the Tauric government, and there amounts 
to twenty-five thousand persons. The Bussian government, 
since its occupation of the country, has done everything to 
repopulate the deserted districts. The emperor made presents 
of estates to several grandees of the empire, on condition 
that they should establish colonies on their new possessions. 
Sectarians were removed to the infertile portions of the 
Tauric continent ; while (rermans, principally Mennonites and 
OathoHcs, occupied the better pomons. Greeks and Arme- ' 
nians also met with a cordial reception. Finally, Jews were 
hielj settled here, not greatly to the advantage of the country. 
In this manner Little Tatary has obtained a population whidi 
probably equals in number that of the latter half of the last 
century. I do not, however, believe that the present population 
can be doubled, as the country is not capable of supporting a 
million of persons without external aid. The only thing 
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wbicli would bring a latter population to thd Tauric govern- 
ment, would be greatly increased trade between north and south , 
In Aleshki we went on board a sailing vessel, to pay a visit 
to the capital of the government of Cherson, situated on the 
north side of the Dnieper. A peculiar feeling overpowered 
me when I found myself on a river which possessed such 
importance in mediseval history. Tall reeds grew on the banks, 
and prevented all prospect. In these beds of osiers — as I 
mentioned at the commencement of this book — ^the Saporo- 
gians concealed themselves during the da}^, three hundred 
yeai's ago, indubitably the boldest and bravest Cossacks who 
ever existed, and by night pulled down the river in their frail 
barks, to avenge themselves on the enemy of Christianity. 
« The once valuable fortresses, Oczakov — which long withstood 
the Bussiau forces, and was eventually captured by the deeply 
injured Saporogians — and Kinbum, possess at the present 
time no impoi-tance. In the opposite direction, up the river, 
is the small town of Bereslav, where, during the period of 
the Tatar rule, a chain was affixed across the river, to restrain 
the predatory Cossacks. 

All the larger and smaller steppe rivers, and among them 
the Dnieper, flow with extraordinary sluggishness, as may be 
imagined from their slight fall, separate towards the termi- 
nation of their course mto a number of arms, and finally 
disembogue into a large bay, to which the Russians give the 
Dame of Liman, before reaching the sea. The country con- 
taining the Dnieper Liman in the south, is alluvial ; while 
to the north older littoral formations can be traced. This 
Recently-deposited alluvial soil continues further to the east, 
atnd probably composes one-half of the whole Tatar mainland. 
The sea-sand, on which Aleshki is built, is eventually oov?red 
by an argillaceous earth, which grows deeper in an easterly 
direction. It probably rests on the granite, which higher up 
forms the so-called rapids of the Dnieper : and, through i6 
horizontal position, does not allow the rain-water to penetrate 
to any depth. In the sand, however, water collects. It is 
necessary to dig down to it, in order to find a spring. While 
water is obtained intheTicinity of Aleshki at a depth varying 
from ten to tweii^ fejrt, further to the east a depth of eighty 
or a hundred feet is jfqmred. And yet the springs frequently 
flow there so scantij^tbat a flock of only a hundred sheep- 
^an scarcely quench their thirst, and the ^ater is perfectly 
dried up by tiie beginning of August. . 

K 
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We stopped to dine at Cherson, and were very feirly senred 
in a German inn once again. Cherson is a remarkably 
pleasant town, bearing a dose resemblance to Mannheim and 
other minor towns in our own country. The streets are not 
80 wide as usual, and are paved, peculiarities which are rarely 
found in even the larger towns in the interior of Bussia. 
The hopes entertained upon its foundation, and which caused 
this name to be given it, after the old city, have not been 
fulfilled. Cherson shot up rapidly, but Odessa soon so out- 
stripped it, that it has become a veiy second-rate commercial 
town 

When I was here in January, 1838, with Prince Suworoff, 
there was a most intense frost, which on the 12th reached 
22° E. At the present visit, we enjoyed much more agreeable 
weather, and drove the same afternoon along a capit^roadto 
NikolayefP, a distance of fifty-nine versts, in the same north- 
western direction we had been latterly following. 

We decided on remaining at NikolayefT, and insjpecting the 
establishments so valuable for the Kussian marme in the 
Black Sea. Ships of war were . formerly built and repaired 
here. The town is not such an agreeable object as Cherson. 
The streets are of an extraordinary breadth, and the mistake 
I have already criticized is again found here, that the height 
of the one-storied houses is in no proportion to the breadtSof 
the streets. The houses are principally composed of a ground- 
floor, and in some instances have another over it. As, in 
addition, the streets are not paved, and the houses are on 
three sides surrounded by gardens and yards, quick commu- 
nication is terribly impeded by the straggling nature of the 
town. However, as no trade is done here, it is of no great 
consequence if the inhabitants of Nikolayeff employ a Utile 
longer time in meeting than is actually necessary. It must 
Also be added that the greater portion of the inhabitants, and 
^especially the males, spend more than half the year out of ihear 
4>wn houses. 

The town was of far greater importance recently than now, 
when Sebastopol has become the all-engrossing place in the 
•Crimea. It formerly served as the winter-quarters of the 
crews of the Eussian Black Sea fleet. Even now, the whcde 
staff, with the rear-admiral at its head, has its quarters at 
t^ikolayefi*. Formerly, too, all the vessels of war were laid 
up near here through the winter ; but now this takes place at 
Sebastopol. Nikolaye|f lies at no great distance from the 
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lunction of the Ingnl with the Bug, which forms here a 
liman nearly three miles in width by thirty to forty miles 
in length, and consequently large enough to receive the whole 
Bussian fleet. 

We first visited Knorre, professor of astronomy, one of the 
kindest and most amiable savans in Russia, whose acquaint- 
ance I had formed in 1838. Afler inspecting the observatory, 
under the guidance of the director, we proceeded to the arsenal. 
Here more tnan a thousand men were employed in satisfying 
the demands of a fleet composed of twenty-one men-of-war, 
and sixty-six larger and smaller vessels. The greatest activity 
everywhere prevailed, and a degree of regularity, highly 
necessary in an establishment of this nature. Our guide, a 
youn^ and agreeable o£Eb«r of the navy, drew oar attention to 
the different workshom and depSU in turn. I was principally 
interested in the model of a ship of the line, very cleverly 
executed, with the strictest attention to the minntest details. 
We were told that the riggmg alone bad oott a sum of 6000 
silver mblea. But I do not mtend togm a deioription of all 
we saw, especially as I sm too little oonvenant with the 
requirements and resolbi of snch an estaUiiAiBient to be able 
to form an opinion about it 

The next morning, at a Tery early boar, we crossed the 
broad river Bog, in order to readi Odcma, wlueh was seventy 
miles off, as sOon aspeesiUe. Onr oonssa was south-western. 
We enjoyed the same pleasant weather as we had since our 
departure from O^eanoa. The same steppe which we had 
found between Nikolayeff and Cherson continued beyond the 
Bug. Christian and Jewish settlers had taken the place of 
the Tatars belonging to the Tedesan horde, who inhabited 
this steppe at the commencement of the last half of the 
. eighteenth century. As regards the soil, it was far more fertile 
than that in the steppe of Iljemboiluk, or Tatar mainland^ 
and even than that of the Crimean peninsula. It is true that 
the vegetation had long lost its verdant hue ; but the white 
horehound and wormwood varieties, which had been so 
tmpleasant to me in the Crimea, were generally missing here, 
and their place was taken by asters, senecions, and a few 
labiate varieties, some of which were still in blossom. 
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It was rather a late hoor when we arrived at Odessa, and 
found a decent lod^ng in an inn that suited onr pnrseB. We 
had been repeatedly delayed at the past-stations, and had it 
nut been for the imperial ppet-ieceipt, which placed at oar 
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disposal any quantity of horses, tiew unpleasantnesses might 
have happened to us. The caleche was not mentioned on the 
receipt, and hence one or two postmasters came to the conclu- 
sion that I had obtained it not in the most honest manner. 
In addition, not ono of us wore an order, or had any title or 
rank of importance ; and yet papers with such full powers had 
been ffiven a foreigner. They certainly shook their heads, 
but did not dare to refuse mo that to which I had a right. 

The place where I intended to quit the Bussian frontier — 
namely, Brodj', in G^Uicia-^caused the postmasters the 
greatest difficulty. A mistake had certainly been made 
in Tiflis, that a non-Eussian town had been entered as the 
journey's end in the post-receipt; and it was an addi- 
tional misfortune that none knew exactly where Brody was 
situated. The postmasters, however, have strict orders only 
to take travellers to the place entered on the receipt. Conse- 
quently, before we got into the caleche, we were always asked 
"where Brody really was, and in what direction the postilion 
must drive ? To this ignorance we owed our opportunity of 
travelling through the whole of the Crimea with post-horses. 
Only once, when we returned to a station several weeks after- 
wards, the postmaster recognised us, and very naively 
remarked that he supposed we had missed the road to Brody. 
He probably noticed that we had taken advantage of the 
ignorance of the postmasters to take a tour of pleasure. In 
Russia, unless you are travelling in the service of the Crown, 
it is necessary to purchase the permission to use post-horses 
beforehand; and the price is regulated according to the 
number of miles you intend to travel. Although I was 
regarded as travelling by Imperial command, and had for 
that purpose obtained a post-receipt gratis at Tiflis, still I was 
not allowed to deviate irom the route laid down ; and if I 
wanted to make any excursion, I would have to purchase 
a special receipt for that purpose. 

The first thing I was forced to do at Odessa was to claim 
the assistance of the Prussian consul in procuring a Eussian 

fassport, which would enable me to continue my journey, 
t was a very fortunate thing for me that I was personally 
acquainted with the Prussian consul, and could consequently 
be easily identified. An impostor had attempted, it seemed, 
only a few days before — ^by passing himself off as Dr. Eosen^ 
my former fellow traveller, and now consul at Jerusalem— to 
obtain a considerable sum of money from the Prussian con- 
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snlate. It had been accidentally mentioned in one of the 
Russian papers that Dr. Bosen had parted from me, and was 
on his way to Odessa, en route for Constantinople. The con- 
sulate had been ordered to give us all possible aid, in case we 
reached Odessa daring our travels. The impostor played his 
part so well, that he would probably have succeed^ m exe- 
cuting his scheme, had I not arrived just in time. Without 
doubt he was told by some one that I had come to Odessa. 

My reception at the Prussian consulate was consequently, 
and as maybe readily imagined, rather mysterious. ^ Persons 
who were m the office whispered together. I saw, it is true^ 
by a sly glance turned now and then toward me, that I was 
the subject of their conversation, but I could the less account 
for the extraordinary politeness of the head of the office. 
They purposely tried to detain me longer than was necessary. 
S<»ne of them went out, and returned with most meaning 
glances. At last I was ireed from my painful embarrassment 
by the sudden arrival of the consul, whose acquaintance X 
had formed in 1838, and was on terms of intimacy with him 
during my stay of a couple of months ; he first regarded me 
c^sely, and then saluted me in the most MendJ^ manner. 
I heard with great amusement that I had been taken for an 
impostor, but the false Dr. Bosen for the real Simon Pure. 
My costume, which, after so long a journey in non-dvilized 
ooimtries, was not exactly suited for the higher classes <^ 
mercantile society, had also done its part in placing me in a 
false light. The pseudo-Bosen, however, did not make his 
appearance again, and every attempt to catch him was fruit- 
less. 

, My passport, however, for all that, caused me much mi- 
pleasantness, for even the members of the Prussian consulate 
were of opinion that I had put it to an improper use, and pro- 
bably given it to some unhappy Pole to secuie his escape. It' 
was considered here, as in Simpheropol, a matter of perfect im«' 
possibility that any one could travel for a whole year in Bussia 
without a passport. The head of the passport office consi- 
dered the cu'cumstance of such importance, that he reported 
it to the military governor, Gk^neral AglostichefiT. 

Fortunately, I had also formed his acquaintance during my 
first travels in the Caucasus, in the year 1837, when General 
Afflosticheff was governor of Imeritia, in Trans-Caucasia^ 
I had spent several days under his hospitable roof at Kutaiss. 
He had peroeived that X was a savanp who cared nothing £(»> 
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p^Istibal affiivB, and yet it required great persuasion and a 
mecies of guarantee nrom the Prussian consul ere he would 
sive me a passport. But even when provided with it, the 
head of the chanoellerie was ver^ douhtml on the matter, and 
conferred several times with his superiors. So great was 
their distrust ! 

. Odessa is a very peiculiar town, in which nearly every nation 
of Europe is represented. Through this variety in tne popu- 
lation it bears a great resemblance to Tiflis, except that here 
the confusion of peoples is still more confounded, and is more 
visible, through the publiciiy of livine in the East. In 
Tiflis, too, the Asiatic element is more fimy represented, while 
in Odessa, Europeans are most numerous. Odessa is certainly 
a Bussian commercial town, but it possesses the Bussian 
character in so slight a degree that it can be hardly consi- 
dered so. The number of actual Kussians is in no proporticm 
to that of Greeks, Italians, and Germans. The military and 
swarms of officials are alone Russian, but even among the 
latter there are many non-Bussians, principally French and 
Qerman. 

Odessa possesses something obtained from nearly every 
part of Europe. Externally, and principally in public life, in 
the opera, and buildings, we recognise the south European 
town, with a prominent Italian character. The shops of the 
first class are imitations of the French, but they do not equal 
them in elegance, though their owners are principally French- 
men. The artisan class, as nearly ' through the whole of 
Russia, is German: Grerman gardeners from the adjacent 
colonies supply the market with vegetables. Although society 
is generally regulated after the French model, and that Ian- 
gnage is principally Bpoken, stiU a yearning for Enelish 
manners can be traced. This is very evident in the clubs. 
The cause may be ibuud in the circumstance that Prince 
Woronzoff was educated in, and always displays a preference 
for the customs of, that country. 

The Russians are very fond of calling Odessa the Bussian 
Florence. In many respects it certainly has a distant resem- 
blance, but generally it must be meant in joke rather than 
seriousness ; for in vain do we seek in Odessa for one of the 
beauties which meet us at every step in Florence, and we can 
only see novelty and an attempt at art and beautifying, but 
not their result. Odessa, as we have already said, has an 
Italian look, especially fr(Hn its flat-roofed houses ; but the 
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Inroad sireeis, and the inhabitants moving so sobeily along*, 
ll'emind ns too clearly of Eussia. In one respect Kussians 
and Italians a^ee more than with other nations, namely, iu 
t^e want of cleanliness, especially among the lower ckfises. 
The inns in Bnssia are, if possible, even worse than in Italy* 
The tidy pleasant rooms with clean beds, are as great a rarity 
lA Italy as in Russia. Even in Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Odessa, there are only leathern mattresses and pillows in the 
inns, without any linen coverings. K they are to be had, 
they generally cost a very high price, a silver ruble being the 
usual charge. The Bussian has so accustomed himself when 
travelling to take with him not only all his bedding, bat all 
his wasliing utensils, as well as tea apparatus, that even in 
the larger towns, where all these things may probably be 
procured, he makes no exception. Every non<£uasian who 
does not do the same, and consequently does not follow the 
national custom, is regarded with a contemptaoiu shrug ot 
the shoulders if he grows angry and complains. 

The Russians in their attempts at colonization form a per* 
feet contrast to other nations, especially the English and 
Americans. These nations are generally careftd, whenever 
they have settled in some remote comer of the world, to render 
then* new abode comfortable as soon as they possibly can, and 
to enter into friendly communication with their neighbours* 
Before all, they therefore make roads and build inns ; these 
are followed, when the population increases, by other methods- 
of communication, among them railways : the former solir 
tude has disappeared within a few years. Not so the Russian, 
who has a much less desire to connect himself with his fellow 
men. He only troubles himself in the first instance about 
the spot on which he has settled; it is a matter of indifference 
to him how other persons, whose absence he does not care 
for, can reach him, or whether they may desire to enter into 
friendly relations with him. This indifference toward stran- 
gers the Buss has not even toned down in a town like Odessa,. 
which has had such a rapid growth in the short space of 
three quarters of a century, that it now contains nearly 
100,000 inhabitants. 

Although Odessa, however, possesses so much that is 
beautiful and attractive to the stranger., a person cannot feel 
at home in this large town, for every comfort is wanting. 
Even iu Smyrna and Constantinople, two Turkish towns, the 
European finds much more to please him — ^apart iiom their 
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smgniAcent situation — ^than in Odessa. This forms a strange 
contrast to the luxurious mode of life of the richer inha^- 
tants, among whom, however, there is more of Eastean 
pomp than of that solid comfort which can he no where in 
Siurope SQ fully studied as in England. 

It can scarcely he credited that a town, which is entirely 
dependenti on the interior provinces, and has grown rid^ 
through theiv produce, has done nothing at all Ui facilitate 
the mode of oommtmication for the poorer inhabitants of New 
Russia and Bessarabia. As far as I am aware, the streets at 
Odessa are only macadamised, but not paved ; and even this road- 
way ceiases after the barrier is once passed. As long as it is good 
weather and the ^ound is dry, all goes well, for it is quick 
travelling on the illimitable steppe; but woe to the traveller 
who is c<)mpeUed to proceed into the interior of the country 
during a rainy season. Bottomless roads prevent his progress 
for days. It is a fortunate thing if he is not accustomed to 
luxury, and employs the so-called telega, a small, slight post* 
cart without seats. He would only progress very slowly in 
our heavy carriages or cal^hes. 

On arriving at Odessa over the steppe, as was the case 
with ourselves, the traveller can scarcely believe his eyes, on 
seeing the rows of splendid houses and civilization in all its 
magnmcence, after gazing for so hng on nothing but sky and 
steppe. Odessa i& built on a hill, wmch falls offrather steeply 
towards the sea. Myriads of shells, of which the steppe lime 
is composed, are here connected in a tolerably firm ma^s, and 
bear on their ridge numerous wooden tenements^ by the side of 
splendid palaces. It is a pitv that even in the usually so pure 
autumn breeze a grey cloua banes oyer Odessa, in conse- 
quenoe of the quantity of dust, which never allows a clear 
prospect. This cloud, consisting of the finest portions of the 
steppe limestone, is the more.unendurabje, as it has a very 
injuiTous effect on the eyes, especially of strangers, said easily 
produces dangerous inflammations, 

I have hitherto said but little in favour of the Bussian 
Elorence, but have already hinted that the town contains 
n^uch that is valuable^ which even the greatest Eusso-phobist 
must concede. In the first place, externally and internally, 
it affords an agreeable prospept. Before all, the side towards 
the sea is adorned with a row of magnificent houses and 
palaces, which would be an ornament tp the finest town, 
rrince Woronzoff, the highest officiidi*, an^d the rich merchants. 
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haeve tlieir residences there. A splendid walk, planted witib 
ro¥r8 of trees, occupies the broad space between this row of 
houses and the edge of the declivity, upon which, during th» 
lovely autumn evenings, hundreds of promenaders enjoy the 
pleasant and cooling sea-breeze, as well as the view across the 
sea, ihat faithful image of infinity. This walk is called the 
Boulevard. Nearly at the centre, the Boulevard is of b 
crescent shape, and bears the statue of a man who did an 
immensity for the town — ^the Duo de Bichelieo. No more 
suitable place could have been selected than this, where the 
duke, surrounded by magnificent buildings, appears to be 
eazing out on the sea, whence the town has acquired that 
impoi^ance which he predicted. 

A flight of steps, unequalled in the world for beaufy, leads 
down l£e slope to the strand and the harbour. To me, ita 
breadth of 200 feet a^^eared too great for its height, whicJi 
is only 80 feet ; and haa it been somewhat narrower, it would 
have oeen &r more magnificent. Immense archto bear the 
blocks of stone : and beneath, the space has been employed for 
the purpose of maintaimng regular communication k\« the- 
strand. Although so many parts of the town are apparently 
dead, this is a scene of ^reat activity; for hundreds of carts' 
are constantly bringing m goods — ^though they take less quan- 
tities down for exportation — and thousands of persons are 
engaged in maintaining the connexion between the west and 
the ^st of Euro^. 

A valley, which could be easily and advantageously em* 
ployed for tiie improvement of the town, separates the iBonle* 
vara to the south from another portion of the town'. Here 
stood once the Turkish fortress, Hadji Bey, which Admiral • 
Bibas destroyed in 1794, and Odessa rose on its ruins. It - 
was believed in Petersburg that the old town of Odessus had 
formerly stood here. In this, the oldest, portion are the 
citadel, the lazaretto, and the so-called plague quarter. I 
could not, without a shudder, enter a place where, in January, . 
1838» on my first visit to Odessa, I had an opportunity of 
8QBV\ all the horrors of the plague. At that time I repeat- 
edlv accompanied Prince Woronzoff on his visits of inspecticm, 
and saw the wretched beings suffering &om the fearful dis- 
ease, very few of whom recovered. I saw, with my own eyee, 
those who had died of the plague thrown into a pit filled 
with unslacked lime. At this fearful season, it was only the 
energy and the self-saorifioing care of the prince, to which it 
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owing that the plagne did not spread further. It was a 
carious drcumstaiice that an earthquake took place just about 
the same time, though, fortunately, it only lasted a few 
seconds, and did but slight mischief (at least, within the 
town). As far as I am aware, Odessa has cmly been twice 
visited by the plague, in 1812 and 1838. But while nearly 
2000 died in 1812, out of a much smaller population ; in 1838^ 
only 123 died, owing to the precautionary measures so speedily^ 
taken by the prince. 

Although the Boulevard, with the flight of steps, indubit- 
ably represents the handsomest portion of the town, other 
parts alBO possess much that is fine. Above all, the colonnades . 
pleased me, whenever I regarded them ; for the style in whick. 
they are built harmonizes admirably with the surrounding 
buildings. In addition, the opera house, the Bichdiea 
lyoeum, the lazaretto, the barracks, the orphan house, the 
(mteau of Count Ettling, and several others deserve men* 
tioning. Although, perhaps, wretched huts do not standi 
dose to magpiificent houses, in such frequency as may be seen 
in Constantinople, still, in Odessa, the contrast is at times 
very striking, where we see houses standing dose together, 
one of which rivals the finest building in Europe for eleganoe. 
and magnificence, while the next would scarcely satisfy the 
modest demands of an easily-pleased small tradesman. 

Odessa has increased rapidly, so I am told, since mj visits 
In 1838, it contained about 2500 houses, and 50,000 mhabi- 
tants ; six years later, or in 1844, the population had increased, 
to some 60,000 ; and in 1854, it was supposed that it amounted 
to 100,000. TiniQ mUl teach us whether the present war 
will afibrd any check to this rapid growth. We have had 
frequent instances where rich towns have been as rapidly j 
eclipsed by others, as those that they had eclipsed during theur 
own growth. 

■ Odessa boasts eight public squares. It is possible that 
these, when fine houses have been built round them, will 
have a more pleasant efiect, and not give the idea of a weari* 
some solitude. At present, the churches which have been 
built in them are far from being sufficient. At the time of 
my visit there were sixty and more streets in Odessa, and 
eight-and-twenty churches. The town itself has two suburbs^ 
of which one lies at the base of the hill. In addition, how* 
ever, twelve villages are counted as a portion of Odessa. A- 
simple wall surrounds the actual town, and is in this intended 
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to prevent smja^lin^ more than for purposes of defence. For 
all that, Odessa has been recently called a fortified town: it 
is certainly very likely that a quantity of towers and other 
means of defence, in addition to the citadel, have been erected 
during the threatening aspect of a collision with the Western 
Powers. The defence of the harbour would probably be the 
first object. 

The port itself is of no very great importance. Although 
the entrance is convenient, and the anchorage excellent, it 
does not appear to have sufficient depth of water for ships of 
large tonnage. There is, besides, a great defect in its beins* 
too open and exposed to the most dangerous winds — ^the south 
and south-east. These blow generally at the time of the 
equinox, and have caused fearful accidents in the Black Sea, 
l^ which thousands of vessels have been lost. In addition, 
three lai^ rivers, the Bug, Dniester, and Dnieper, pour im- 
mense masses of water into the bay, on the opposite side, 
and when thef south or south-west wind is blowing they pro- 
dace what is called a cross sea. There have been frequent 
instances, also, in which a mighty wave, after crossing the 
Black Sea, has burst into the harbour, and dashed over the 
fillips at anchor there. Credible witnesses, who lived on the 
Boulevaard, and had often seen the in-rush of such a wave, 
could not find words sufficiently strong to describe the rend- 
ing, and crashing which is heard on such an occasion. It has 
even occurred that vessels which have not run in one of the 
two safe harbours, have been dragged from the roads by the 
retiring wave, and exposed to the succeeding billows far out 
to sea. It can be easily supposed that, under such circum- 
stances, the vessel and all on board are lost without a hope of 
safety. 

' In summer these dangerous winds are a rarity. At that 
season a north wind generally blows: but, even if this is 
better for the safety of vessels, it is a source of great un- 
jdeasantness for the inhabitants of the town, that it brings 
with it, especially in the dog-days, an insupportable heat, 
which only slackens towards evening, and a cloud of dust, 
owing to its passage across the dried-u^ and parched pampas 
and steppe. To this is owing the circumstance that the 
town is not so healthy as might be imagined from its high 
situation. Every one who can quits his town residence at 
this period, and goes to his country house (chutor), frequently 
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a very considerable distance from Odessa, and which is eithar 
his own property or held on lease. Through these villas the 
environs of the town, especially to the south, are rendered 
very pleasant, as the owner's lirst care is to provide himself 
with cool and shade by planting trees and shrubs. The 
government actively supports any undertakings of this 
nature, and has already expended very large sums in planting 
alleSsj groves, and woods. At first starting this was a 
matter of extreme difficulty, in such an unwooded country as 
this, and the first experiments were failures ; but now that 
there Ls some wood growing, even though so slight, it can be 
easily increased. In this matter much has been effected by 
the Botanic Garden, under the direction of Professor von 
Nordmann, the well-known naturalist. 

But I will return to my description of the port. On the 
part of the government, everything that was possible ha» 
been effected to render the southerly winds less dangerous. 
In the first place, their injurious effect has been lessened by 
the erection of two breakwaters, which divide the whole bay 
into three parts. These run out some distance into the sea, 
•and there is a battery at the extremity of each. The northern 
one of these is the one which has very recently received the 
name of Schegaliff*s battery, and was defended with much 
skill and bravery against the allied squadron. Close to the 
southern battery stands a lighthouse, which renders it pos- 
aible to enter the harbour by night. 

The central portion of the bay forms the Boads, while to 
the right (or further to the south) is the Quarantine Bay, and 
to the left (or in a northerly direction) is the War or Pratique 
Bay. AH the non-Bussian vessels are ordered into the 
former, even when they do not come from suspected places. 
A special portion is set apart for those which are forced to go 
into quarantine. On the steep shore above is the citadd, 
and threatens any vessel whose master dared to leave the 
jBtation allotted to him before he has obtained permission : it 
would be blown out of the water without any delay. 

The haven is much smaller at the northern side, but, 
through this, more secure from the dangerous winds. It 
bears the name of the Pratique Harbour, which vessels can 
enter or quit whenever they please (in libera pratic€^» 
Lately, it appears to have been set apart for vessels of war 
and the ten guard vessels, and closed against all others, even 
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if they are Bossian. These ten vessels are employed in oon- 
trolling the native merchantmen, and order them to etabefr the 
harhonr they think proper. 

Odessa forms the entrep6t for the interior of Bessarabia, 
Kew Bussia, and even a few of the central Bussian govern- 
ments, as Podolia, Yolhynia, and the Ukraine. Produce is 
eenerall;^ exported in an unmanu&ictnred state, while only 
tew foreign goods are admitted, owing to the well-known 
protective system in Bussia. These, again, are more of 
benefit to the town itself, which is a free port, than to the 
interior. From this cause, Odessa, although a Bussian 
town, contains but very little of Bussian manufacture. All, 
with the exception of raw produce, seen there, is obtained 
from Europe. On an average, the export trade produces an 
annual amount of forty mmion silver rubles, or twice or 
ihrice more than the imports. 

The objects of exportation are principally com (the mater 
part rye), tallow, and wool. The first of these is derived 
icom the Ukraine, Podolia, and Bessarabia ; the other two 
.from New Bussia. The tallow is chiefly purchased by the 
English, and used for machinery purposes. It is general^ 
{HTocured from animals. Meat, through the paucity of con- 
sumption, has so small a value in the above-mentioned pro- 

■ vinces of Bussia, that it is usually boiled down for the sake 
•of the &t. As regards the wool, it is generally of an inferior 

sort, and commands about the same price as the Australiaa. 
The ^eat expectations formerly entertained about sheep 
breedmg in New Bussia, have been disi^pointed. The 
Merino sheep, which was procured from Germany at a very 
ereat expense, has died out again, and the steppe sheep has 
. nken its place. 

The number of ships which quitted the port annually 
.amounted to about 1500 during me last years, and is oon- 
. tinually on the increase. 

K My stay in Odessa only lasted a few days. I was well 
acquainted with it already, as, at the beginning of 1838^ I 
. had, spite of plague and earthquake, spent eight weeks there 
^ in the most pleasant company. This short period was amply 
. sufficient to re-awaken my recollections, and to look up my 
. ^d acquaintances ; for I felt a powerful yearning for home, 

■ and the dear ones it contained. I quickly travelled throo^ 
i Tirai^l ; I entered Bessarabia, which is separated from New 

Bussia by the Dniester at Bender, a fortress rendered so 
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notorions by Gliarles XII.'s bold campaign. This fertile 

Srovince, at least the portion to the north-west of the sea, 
eserves attention. On all sides I saw cultivated jG.elds and 
luxuriant meadows, which, when a sensible system of agri- 
culture has taken root, will produce a double or triple amount 
of produce. At Nova Selilza, I at last quitted the immense 
Bussian empire, and entered the Bukowina. A German 
post-chaise was the first thins that reminded me of my 
beloved fatherland. I travelled in agreeable comnany vid 
Tchemowitz to Lemberg, stopped there a couple of oays, and 
then proceeded to Cracow, the former residence of the power- 
ed Polish kings. Several of them lie buried there. Cracow 
afterwards beoime a republic, but only dreamed for a shoirt 
while of that liberty which it never seriously enjoyed. I 
then hastened through Breslau, Dresden, and Leipzig, to Jena» 
where I was residing at that time, which town I reachfld 
safely after many dangers, sacrifices, and exertionfl. 
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CHAPTER XI- 

CLIMATE AKD VSGETATIOK OF THE CBIMBAK 80UTH 

COAST. 

G eographical position — Summer — Spring — ^Autumn— Winter— Pecu- 
liarities in the vegetation — Foreign or remarkable plants. 

If we regard the climate of the Crimea, we find a quantity of 
peculiarities which have not been at ail satisfactorily explained. 
The south coast is situated between 44^ and 45^ of noriiiern 
latitude — that is, at an equal distance from the equator with 
northern Italy,- or Genoa and Venice. In addition, as the 
Crimea is a peninsula, it possesses a sea climate, and even 
though the northern plains are exposed to the cold winds of 
eastern Europe, the southern coast is entirely protected by a 
range of mountains of an average elevation of 4G00 I'eet. 
West winds are prevalent ; but the current of air generally 
comes from the south. From these data, a mild climate might 
be expected, which would bear comparison with that of 
northern Italy. 

The climate, however, is generally harsh, and does not eveu 
correspond to that of Milan, which lies a degree higher ; it has 
much in common with that of northern France; but it 
possesses so many peculiarities, that it differs from it just as 
much as it agrees. If any value can be attached to the vege- 
tation, it should be more properly compared with that portion 
of England lying 6° to 8 higher than the Crimea, and also 
possessing a maritime climate. 

Eegular meteorological observations, as far as I am aware, 
have not 3'^et been made, and isothermal tables cannot be 
drawn up. On an average, a warmth of 17° to 20° E. 
prevails from May to August. The generally barren rocks, 
and the boulders on the slopes, increase the warmth by day 
excessively. The heated air rises, and its place is taken by 
the colder sea breeze. During the summer months, therefore, 
the land breeze is enjoyed by day. At sunset, a calm sets in, 
and generallv lasts through the whole of the night. This is 
the principal reason why the temperature falls so slightly by 
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niglit, and at tiines is even higher than hy day. The greatest 
heat which Herr Eogner noticed in July, once reached 27'*R., 
while usnally the thermometer on the hottest days only rose 
to 24°. The heat is the more perceptible, as rain at this 
season is very rare. Dew is also, very strange to say, rarely 
visible on the south coast, and at several spots has never been 
seen. Although the coast range is, on an average, only 4000 
feet in height, still its yailas — ^i.e., the spots on the ridge 
employed for pasturage — ^are excessively cold. This may, 
possibly, be produced &r the icy north-east winds which blow 
across from Siberia. While on the coast during summer the 
heat, even at an elevation of 500 to 800 feet, very rarely falls 
imder 17°, on the yailas, 10° and 12°, and even 7 , are 
common. 

The south coast has no real autumn, but a double spring, 
in so &r as by spring we understand the reproduction of 
vegetation. The actusd spring, which agrees with ours as 
regards season, at times lasting from the middle of April to 
the middle of June — ^more generally, however, beginnmg in 
March and ending in May — is not the finest part of the year, 
as it is with us : the greatest variation prevails here in every 
respect. This the south coast shares in common with many 
Eastern countries. At the beginning of March there is 
frequently splendid weather, and the vegetation makes extra- 
ordinary progress ; when, suddenly, codi, even cold weather 
seta in m. April, and the thermometer frequently sinks below 
zero. It seems as if winter were recommencing. 

The autumn, which seems like a second spring, is far more 
pleasant. A portion of the shrubs and trees put forth new 
shoots, and even are covered with a fresh display of foliage. 
Towards the end of August, the heat generally decreases, and 
autumnal days set in : rain alternates with wind and fine 
weather. Towards the equinox, the wind becomes a storm, 
frequently a hurricane, and causes the mostfearfril desolation. 
At this season there is a good deal of rain. The soil which, 
till the beginning of spring, was parched and burnt up, eagerly 
imbibes the moisture. . Springs which, at the end of August, 
were quite dried up, begin to flow again. 

In case it has rained itself out — ^to use the common phrase 
—by the 6th or 6th October, the sky is suddenly cleared, and 
the most beautiful weather in the whole year sets in. While 
the last half of October,. November, ana December are fre- 
quently a: very disagreeable season in-Qermany, on the south 

L 
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ecMwt it is the most pleasant in the jwr, and tbeT^^tuntne 
Y&cy luxuriant. These regularly beautiful days la«t till the 
aeooiid half of Decemb^^ and Yerj firequently till the new 
jear. 

From thai period, wind and rain again alternate with sua* 
shine. The thermometer vaclUates between Sf to 6° of 
warmth, falls at times below zero, but rises also to lOP. l%e 
lain at times ehanges into snow, which rarely lasts longer 
than an hour, and melts as soon as it has fallen. Towards 
the end of February, or beginning of March, extreme cold sets 
in» and the thermometer not unrarely sinks 10^ or 12^ below 
freezing point. In the middle of March, there are frequently 
iOfyeral fine though ccdd days, which last for a week or morew 
At the vernal equinox, another change occurs, which is 
generally accompanied by & fall in temperature. Tho mexewcy 
sinks sometimes to 3^ BL 

The period from the end of January to the middle of April, 
however, varies in other years firom the rule I have just given. 
There have been years when there was hardly any cmd in 
February, and the winter was at an end. This reminds me 
iweibly of the climate of Tiflis, where I spent the winters o£ 
1836-7, and 1843-4. On the 20fch January, 1837, 1 spent the 
sight in the open air, without any extra clothing, during* a 
diooting excursion. It was at that time lovely weather ; tlw 
almond trees were beginning to blossmn, and on the 18th of 
February they were covered with splendid flowers. In the 
middle of April, on the contrary, it was so cold that I did noi 
dare to go out without a ereat coat. 

On the south coast of the Crimea, the weather was &b» m, 
1843 up to the 17th March ; the thermometer had never onoe 
fidlen to freezing pcMnt. In January^ it stood once at 16% in 
February at 13f^. A firost suddody set in on the 18tli 
March, and the mercury fell to lOP. It was not till the 29th 
March that milder weather set in ; and at the beginning of 
April, the thermometer showed 16° of warmth. In 1844^ the 
wmtor was generally mild ; but on the 11th April, the mncoij 
fell to + r.andonthe 13th to — S''. In the year 18^ 
there were 8° of cold on the first Easter festivaL 

It can be easily imagined that such a variable climate has 
BO good effect on the vegetation. A quantity of shrubs 
trees, which flourish in England in the open air, will not {^ 
at all, or only very sparingly on the south coast. But, 
additiOD, uttmerotts initeresting peculiarities may be remarked, 
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Wbik oranges* even when oorered, are geiienillj fmt>-biUaii« 
and the mjrtle appears very sorabby in the open air, a 
date-palm (PhcBnix dactylifera, L.) which will no longer 

grow at Smjma, where it flourished in the time of tiie 
reeks, has stood several winters* exposure. It is remarkable 
that, on the other hand, azalias and rhododendrons, which 
fioorish excellently among ns, generally die on the south 
coast when exposed in the open an*. The most extraordinary 
thing is, that our juniper, whether sown or planted in slips, 
will not grow on the south coast, and generally dies in three 
or four years at the most, though most frequently after one 
winter. 

All the trees in the Crimea have a propensity for a bush 
form, and none of them grow to such a height as among us. 
Even the savin tree does not grow higher than from twelve to 
sixteen feet on the south coasC Shrubs which have perennial 
leaves only grow from September to New Year's Day, and are 
perfectly at a standstill during the summer months. The 
other shrubs, however, like ours, put forth shoots in spring, 
and grow rapidly ; but in summer, when but little rain, and 
hardly any dew, falls, there is more or less cessation in their 
growth. Fruit slips ofben grow to man's height by June, 
and are of the thickness of a finger : in the second year they 
frequently have a very handsome crown. Stone-fruit kernels, 
sown in spring, germinate rapidly, and can frequently be 
grafted in the ensuing year. A slip of the Cupressus pyru' 
midalis, Targ., Toz., or our common cypress, attained a 
height of twelve feet by the fourth year. There is one more 
peculiarity to be mentioned as found in the Crimea — ^namely, 
that the summer stock survives the winter: a circumiitaiiee, 
however, that at times occurs in our gardens. 

As regards vegetables, none appeared disposed to prosper 
on the south coast. They want that delicate taste which our 
varieties have. Spinach grows very poorjy. Salad must he 
sown in antumn, to come to a head in spring. If it is sown 
in FebruaiT and March, it certainly grows well, but soon runs 
to stalk. Peas and beans will only grow in very damp places. 
Artificial irrigation is not of much service. All the varieties 
of the rape family grow out of the ground, and have insignifi- 
cant and very fibrous roots. This is especialhr the case with 
the carrot. In order to have any chimce of aucoeas, vega* 

l2 
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tables must be grown in very richly manured soil. Acoor^ng 
to Herr Rogner^ the manure most form two-thirds of the 
soil. 

A list of the shrubs and trees which, although not indi- 
genous to the Crimea, are lar^ly used in the plantations and 
gardens there, may not be umnteresting. In the number will 
be found many which do not grow in the open air in Central 
and Northern Germany. I have added to this list several 
herbaceous plants, as they greatly improve the various groups, 
and withstand, in a greater or less degree, the climate of the 
Crimea. In order to show what countries have ^mished 
these plants, I have also appended their original habitat. 
Those trees are, at the same time, introduc/cd in the list which, 
though growing wild in Germany, are not natives of the 
Crimea. Of course I need not add, that the tropical varieties 
are under shelter during the winter. 

I. Maffnoliacea, 

1. Magnolia, laurel-leaved, L. North America.. 

2. „ long-leaved. do. 

3. }, purple, Thunb. Japan. 

4. „ rusfy-leaved, Andr. China. 

5. „ umbrella, Desc. N. America. 

6. „ blue-flowered, L. do. 

7. Ulicium anisatum, L. (aniseed tree). Japan, China. 

8. Liriodendron tulipiferum, L. (common tulip tree), do. 

II. Anonacece, 

9. Asinina triloba, Dun. Pennsylvania, Florida. 

III. Menispermea, 

10. Canada moonseed, L. N> America. 

11. Jagged or laurel-leaved do., Dec. East Indies. 

rV. JBerheridecB. 

12. Mahonia trifolia, Schult. Mexico. 

13. „ fasciculata, Sims. New Grenada. 

14. „ diversifolia, Sweet. Laplata. 
16. Berberry, Iberian, Stev. Caucasus. 

16. ,f common, L. Europe, the East. 

17. Barrenwort, feathered, Fisch. Persia. 
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•Y. ItantmculaeetB. 

18. Clematis, large-flowered, Thunb. Japan. 

19. „ blue, Sieb., fi. long-flowered, do. 

20. », sweet-scented, Wall. East Indies. 

21. „ Himalayan P (Nepalensis, D.C., or Montana, 

Buch. P). 

22. Poeony^ shrubby, Sims. Cbina. 

VI. Tamaricia, 

23. Tamarisk, tetrandra. Pall. Southern Bussia. 

VII. Cistiniis. 
24 Bock rose, laurel-leaved, L. Spain. 

VEIL Crucifera. 

25. Candytuft, evergreen, L. South of Europe. 

IX. Temstroemictcea, 

26. Aristotelia Macqui, THerit. Chili. 

27. Gordonia, smootn, L. N. America. 

28. „ pubescent. Lam. Carolina. 

29. Stewartia Malachodendron, L. North America. 

30. Camellia, Lady Banks', Lindl. China. 

31. „ Japan rose, L. Japan. 

32. Thea Bohea, L. China, Japan. 

33. „ green, L. China. 

X. Sterculiacea. 

34. Sterculia, palm-tree-leaved, L. fil. China, Japan. 

XI. Aurantiaceof. 

35. Citrus Aurantium, L. Northern Africa. 

XII. Meliacea. 

36. Bread tree, common. Syria. 

37. „ ash-leaved. East Indies. 

Xm. Pitiosporea. 

38. Pittosponim, Chinese, Ait. China, Japao* 
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XiV. Syperusmea. 

39. St. John's Wort, wart-leaved, L. BaloBric Iiln. 

40. „ ^reat-flowe]^^d, L. East. 

41. AndroMBmom officinale, AIL South of Europe. 

XV. Tiliacem. 

42. Lime tree, broad-leaved, Ehrh. Central Europe 

XVI. MaXvcusem, 

43. Hibiscus, Syrian, L. Syria. 

XVII. Hippocastcmea, 
44 Horse chesnut, common. Thibet. 

XVin. Sapindacea, 

45. Eoelreuteria, panicled, Laxm. China. 

XIX. JDiosmea. 

46. Corrsea, white-flowered. New Holland. 

XX. CariariaoeiB, 
4i7. Coriaria, myrUe-leaved. South of Europe, N. Afiio*. 

XXL MeliatUkeiB, 

48. Honeyflower, greater, L. South Africa. 

XXII. Zanthoxylea, 

49. Shrubby trefoil, three-leaved, L. Virgima. 

XXin. Oannaraeeig. 

60. Widow-wail, triooocous, L. S. Enrcrpe. 

61. Ailanthus, Chinese, Dsf. China, East Indies. 

XXIV. Anacardiaoea. 

62. Sumach, Venice, L. East, Eastern Europe. 

63. „ Coriaria-leaved. do. 

54. „ Virginian. North America. 

55. Pistacia .tree^ turpentine, lu £as^ & EnropA. 
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XXV. Jkfflaniem. 

66. Pteroenrya, Caucasian, KuntL Caucasus. 

57. Juglans, royal, L. S. Europe^ East 

XXYI. MimosBa. 

58. Acacia, smooth, Willd. East. 

59. „ sponge tree, Willd. West Indies: 

60. „ white, I&. New Holland. 

61. „ Houston's. Chili 

62. „ thorny, WOld. New Gnnada. 

XXYn, CoialpiniacecB* 

63. Judas tree, European, L. East of Europe. 

64. „ American, L. K, America. 

65. Bonduc, Canadian, Lam. do. 

66. Carib tree, oommon» L. S. Europe, N. Axuerioa. 

67. Cassia, perennial, L. N. America. 

68. „ corymbose, L. & America. 

69. Honey locust tree, Caspian, Dsf. East. 

70. „ Idiree-homed, L. N. Amexica. 

71. m Chinese, Lam. China. 

XXVIIL PapilionaeeeB, 

72. Edwardsia, 8mall-leaTed, Salish. New Zealand. 

73. „ large-lwYvd, Salish. do. 

74. Sophora, Japanese. JuMtn, China. 

75. Coral tree, cockscomb, L. Brazil. 

76. Kidney bean, small-flowered, L. E. Indies. 

77. Coronilla, swan-leaved, L. Western Europe. 

78. Bobinia, common, L. N. America. 

79. „ clammy. Vent. do. 

80. Caragana, frutescent, Dec. Liberia. 

81. Calutea, eastern. Lam. East. 

82. „ arborescent^ L. &, Suropa. 

83. Broom, Spanish, L. do. 

84. Furze, common. W. Eiiropa. 

85. Cytinus, laburnum, L. do. 

86. Genista, large-flowered. Spain. 

87. Cherry-tree, common lanrol, L. Qodk of fiafspi* 

88. 0. apdeot, L. 
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89. Cherry-tree, cultivated plum. Britain. 

90. ,9 bullace plum. Central Europe. 
91- „ cultivated, L« Asia Minor, Pontof. 

92. „ small-fruited, L. do. 

93. Almond, common, L. Barbary. 

94. „ peach, Persia. 

XXX. JEto9ace€e, 

95. Bramble, rose-leaved, Sm. Mauritius. 

96. Bose, red china. Curt. E. Indies. 

97. „ evergreen. Grermany. 

98. „ noisette red. E. Indies. 

99. „ Grevillei Hook. China. 

100. M banksian B., Br. do. 

101. „ macartney, Eoxb. do. 

102. .„ pale china. do., E. Indies. 

103. „ garden tea. E. Indies. 

104. „ shining china. Boxb. • do., China. 

105. „ musk. Ait. East. 

106. „ hundred-leaved. S. Europe. 

107. „ officinal, L. do., and CentraL 

108. „ white. Europe. 

109. „ bumet-leaved. S. Europe. 

110. „ altaica, Willd. Siberia. 

111. „ eglantine, L. S. Europe. 

112. „ cinnamon, L. do., and CentraL 

XXXI. PamcLcea, 

113. Pear, common, L. S. Europe and East 

114. Apple, „ do. 

115. Quince, common, Pers. do. 

116. „ Japan, Pers. Japan. 

117. „ Lusitanian, Borkh. Spain and PortugaL 

118. Baphiolepis indica, L. E. Indies, China. 

119. „ willow-leaved, Lindl. China. 

120. Photinia serrulata, Lindl. Japan. 

XXXII. Calycanthea. 

121. Allspice, Carolina, L. Carolina. 

122. M sweet-scented, Lindl. Japan, China. 
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XXXill. Granatea. 

123. Pomegranate, common, L. East. 

XXXrV. MyrtecB, 

124. Myrtle, common, L. S. Europe. 

XXXY. Saticaliacea, 

125. Lagerstroemia, Indian, Dec. China, Japaa. 

XXXVI. Shamnea. 

126. CoUetia, wild, GiU and Hook. ChiU. 

127. Buckthorn, Alatemus, L. S. Europe, East. 

128. Paliurus, eastern. East. 

XXXVII. Celastrinea. 

129. Staff-tree, climbing, L. N. America. 

130. „ box-leaved, L. S. Africa. 

131. Spindletree, Japan, L. Japan. 

XXXVIII. Saxifragea. 

132. Escallonia, red, Pers. Chili. 

133. „ flowering, H. B. K. New Granada. 
134 „ handsome, Hort. Habitat unknown. 

135. Hydrangea, garden, Dec. China. 

XXXTX. Onagrariacea. 

136. Fuchsia, scarlet, L. S. America. 

137. „ boxthom-leaved. Mexico. 

XL. Sibesiacea. 

138. Currant, smooth gooseberry. Britain, 
rou^h „ do. 
reclmed. Caucasus. (P) 
red, L. S. Europe. 
Alpine, L. do., and Central 

f olden. N. America, 
right red. do. 

XLI. CactetB. 
145. Opuutia cocdnelliferay MilL 3. America. 
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XLn. Pasiifhrea. 

146. Passion-flower, blue, L. Peru. 

147. „ dostering. Brazil. 

148. „ hybrid. Habitat nnknown. 

XLHL Umhellifera. 

149. Thorongb wax, sbmbby. S. Europe, N. Africa. 

XLIV. Cornea. 

150< Qold-plant, bloteb-leaved, L. Japan. 

151. Benihamia, fimgiferons, JSn^ Nepal. 

XLT. CaprifoUacea. 

152. Honeysuckle, woodbine. Central and S. Europe. 

153. „ earijzod. do. 

154. „ evergreen, L. "N. America. 

155. „ Chinese, Wats. China. 

156. St. Peter's wort, common, Mich. N. America. 

157. Yibumum, guelder rose, L. Europe, East. 

158. „ kurestine. S. Euro^, K. Africa* ^ 

159. „ warty, Pers. Canaries. 

XLYl. CampmtmlaonB. 

160. Bell-flower, pyranndal, L. S. Europe. 

161. Throatwort, blue-flowered. Sardinia, K. A&ica. 

XLyiI. CompositiSB. 

162. Nardosmia, fragrant, Echb. S. Europe, N. Aiiica. 

163. Lavender cotton, common. 8. Europe. 

164. Chamomile, cape, Thunb. S. Africa. 

165. Feverfew, Chinese, Dec. Japan and China. 

166. Groundsel, purple. TenerifBk 

167. „ grey. Europe. 

168. Dahlia, variegated, DsfL Itodco. 

XLYUL Vaeciniaoem, 

169. Whortleberry, Madeira, Ea^ 

XLIX. JBricacecB, 

170. Bhododendron, purple, L. Caucasus, Asia Minoc; 

171. „ urge, L. K. America. 
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172. Azalea, yellow-flowerecL Caueaiiis. 

173. „ white-flowmd. JNf.AmerioiL 

174. „ red-flowwed. do. 

176. Arbutus, oommoxu S. Eume, East^ 

176. Heath tree. do. 

177. „ droopiog-flowered. 4o. 

178. „ Mediterranean, L. do. 

179. Holly, common, L. W. and S. Europe, East 

LI. EUmacem. 

180. Date plane, European. East 

181. „ two-flowered. Japan* 

Ul. M^frsmem. 

182. Myrsine, African. Abyssinia. 

LIIL ApocynMt^ 

183. Arduina, wild, E. Mey. S. Africa. 

184. Periwinkle, greater^ L. S. Enn)^. 

185. Eosebay, oleander, L. do. 

186. „ swvet-Boented. IR. Ifliifli. 

LIT. 02mot<«. 

187. Asb, common, L. Europe. 

188. „ sharp-leaved. CaucMOB. 

189. „ party-leaved. N. America. 

190. ,, flowering. 8. Europe. 

191. Lilac, oowmon, L. E. ifurope* 

192. „ Chinese, Willd. China. 

193. „ Persian. Persia. 
194'. „ Josiksa. Hungary. 
196. Privet waxtree. Ait. China. 

196. „ Italian, Mill. Italy. 

197. Olive tree, fragrant^ Thuab. CSuna. 

198. „ European, L. S. Europe, East 

199. Phillyrsea, narrow-leaved. do. 

200. „ privet-leaved. do. 

201. „ oroad-leaved. do. 

202. FontaacMi^ ]^hiUyr9a-lea¥ed, Lab. SfdtL 
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LY. JasmineiB. 

203. Jasmine, yellow. S. Europe, N. Africa. 

204. „ dwarf yellow. S. Europe. 
206. „ large-flowered. do. 

206. „ ear-leaved. E. Indies. 

207. ,9 white. China. 

L"VT. Polemoniacea, 

208. Cobsea, climbing, Oav. Mexico. 

LYU. Solanacea, 

209. Nightshade, winter cherry. Madeira. 

210. Oestrum, willow-leaved. Chili 

LVin. Bignoniacea, 

211. Teooma, extending, Juss. N. America. 

212. „ Cape, G.Don. S.Africa. 

213. ^scynanthus, large-flowered, Spreng. BengaL 

214. Tnunpet flower, four-leaved. N.America. 

215. Catalpa, common, Sims. do. 

LIX. Acanthacea, 

216. Gendarussa Adhatoda, Steud. Ceylon. 

L2^. Scrophularinea, 

217. Halleria, shinine. S. Afnca. 

218. Chelone, bearded. Chili. 

LXI. LahiatcB. 

219. Bosemary, officinal. S. Europe, N. Africa. 

220. Sage, Graham's, Benth. Mexico. 

221. „ Germander, leaved, do. 

222. „ Jerusalem. S.-E. of Europe. 

223. Germander, shrubby. S. Europe, N. Africa. 

LXII. JPrimuletg, 

224. Primrose, Chinese, Lour. China. 

LXIII. Aristolochiacea. 

225. Birthworty long-rooted, L. S. Europe, East 
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LXIV. Zaurina, 

226. Laurel, noble, L. S. Europe, East* 

227. Oreodaphue, foetens, Nees. Madeira. 

228. Persea, Carolina, Nees. N. America. 

229. „ Indian, Spr. Azores, Canaries. 

230. Sas8afras,.officinal,.Nees. N. America. 

LXV. JSlceagnea, 

231. Oleaster, garden, Bieb. East. 

LXYi. ThymeleaeeoB. 

232. Daphne, laurel, L. S. Europe. 

233. „ trailing. do. 

234. „ sweet-scented,. Thunb. Japan. 

235. „ hybrid, sweet. Habitat uxiknowa* 

236. „ hairy. Italy. 

237. „ olive, L. East. 

238. „ two-flowered., do. 

LXVII. Qarryaeem. 

239. Garrya, elliptic, Dougl. California. 

Lxvrri. Mw&B., 

240. Mulberry, white. East. 

241. „ Perrot. Habitat unknown. 

242. „ common. S. Europe, East. 

243. „ red. N. America. 

244. Broussonetia, paper mulberry. Vent. Japan. 

245. Fig tree, common. S. Europe, East. 

LXIX. Celtidea, 

246. Nettle tree, European. S. Europe. 

247. „ Tournefort's. Asia Minor. 

248. „ American. N. America. 

LXX. Ulmea. 

249. Ehn, English. Europe, East. 
260. „ Wych. do.. 
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251. Box tree, comuKm. S. Europe, East. 

252. „ Minorca. Balearic Isles. 

TiXXTT. Mgricea. 

253. Oomptonia, fern-leaved, Grtn. N. America. 

LXXin. Salicinea. 

254. Willow, weeping. Syria, Mesopotamia. 

LXXIY. Platanea, 

255. Plane tree, oriental. Levant. 

256. „ lobe-kaved. N. America. 

LXXV. JSalscenniflua, 

9 _ 

257. Sweet gam, maple-leaved, L. N. America. 

LXXVI. Cupulifera. 

258. Chesnnt tree, common. S. Europe, East. 

259. Oak, evergreen. S. Europe, N. Africa, East 

260. „ cork. S. Europe, N. Africa. 

261. „ Turner's, Willd. Canaries. 

262. „ live, Ait. N. America. 

263. „ marsh, Duroi. do. 

264. „ scarlet, Wangenlu do. 

LXXVlL Ahietinem* 

265. Pine tree, Sabiniana, DongL Califomia. 

266. „ stone. S. of Europe. 

267. M hemlock spruce, Ait. N. America. 

268. f, Nordmann's, Led. Caucasus. 

269. 9» Siberian stone, Fisch. Siberia. 

270. M Cedar of Lebanon. Syria, Asia Minor. 

271. n Pinsapo, Steud. Spain. 

272. M Cunninghamia, spear-leaved, B. Br. China. 

273. n Norfolk Island. New Caledonia. 

274. n Sir J. Banks's, Pav. ChilL 
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275. Juniper, common. Enropa, Easi, 

276. „ red cedar. N. Ammea,. 

277. „ Chinese. China. 

278. Cypress, pyramidal* Targ. Tos; S* Europe, East. 

279. „ horizontal, MilL do. 

280. „ widely-epreading, Tm. TtoL da 

281. „ pendulous, Thunb. «iapan. 

282. Tazodium diatichnm, Bich. N. Ameriok 

283. Arborvit£» American. N. America. 
284 M China. Chiiia» Japan. 

LXXIX. Taximm. 

285. Podocarpus, lengthened, I'H^rit. S. Africa. 

286. „ long-leaved, Wall. Japan, China. 

287. Gingko, two-lobed, L. Japan. 

288. Yew tree, common. Europe, the East. 

289. „ winter. Hook. Ireland. 

LXXX. FalmeB. 

290. Date palm tree, common. "N, Africa, Syria. 

LXXXL SmilacecB, 

291. Smilax, smooth-leaved. Syria. 

292. Butcher's broom, prickly, L. Europe, East. 

293. „ double-leaved. S. Europe, East. 

294. „ thick-leaved. do. 

LXXXII. Aloinea. 

295. Aloe, pearl. Ait. S. Africa. 

296. Adam*s needle, thready, L. Virginia, Carolina. 

297. „ broad-leaved, L. do. 

LXXXm. Agavea, 

298. Agave, American, L. S. America. 

LXXXrV. AgapantheiB, 

299. New Zealand flax. Iris-leaved, Forst. New Zealand. 

300. Blue African lily, umbel-flowered, I'Hbrit S. Africr«. 
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LXXXY. Amaryllidea. 

301. Alstroemeriay stripe-flowered. Peru. 

302. „ spot-flowered. do. 

LXXXVI. Chraminea. 

303. Beed grass, manured, L. S. Europe^ East 

I must remark, in addition, that I formed this list with 
the assistance of my friends, Herren von Hartwitz, Bo^er, 
Kehhach, and Marko: I am very donhtful, however, abou^ 
several of them, whether they will exist through the winter, 
even if protected from the frost. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND VEGETATION OF SOUTHEBK BTTSSIA. 

The three zones in the cast of Europe — Steppe, desert, meadows, ancT 
pampas — Condition of the soil — ^Uniform plains — Substratum of 
granite — Chalk formation — Steppe limestone — Temperature — Kain- 
full — Excessive drought — The four seasons — Snow drifts and 
storms — Tumuli — State of vegetation — Sea hair and feather grass- 
General pampas plants — The vegetation of the steppe — Burian 
plants — Burian. 

Climate and soil in soutliem Bussia are so peculiar, that it; 
may be worth the trouble to say a few words about them. A 
plain extends from the centre of Europe, increasing in width 
from north to south as far as the Ural, and thus forms a- 
triangle, of which those mountains form the base. In the^ 
north there are only slight elevations — ^for the insignificant 
hills in the north-east, whose extreme height is not more, 
than 1000 feet above the level of the sea, can hardly be taken 
into account in an extent of 40° latitude and longitude. The 
surface is generally undulating, but only so far that the hills 
and plateaux attain a height of a few hundred feet above the- 
level of the sea ; but there are some districts which have a 
completely level surface, resembling that of the ocean. 

In the north of this extensive plain are forests, some of 
which have not been cleared for thousands of years, though 
this is not the case with all. The ground is covered there, 
with a thick deposit of mould, and the cUmate differs but. 
slightly from that of Germany, with reference to its variability. 
To the east and south the forests decrease, so that at 50° of 
northern latitude, in the meridian of the Black Sea, hardly 
any bushes or wood are visible. Further to the east the, 
forests do not run so far to the south ; and they begin in that 
direction with the 55° of north latitude. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the unwooded con- 
dition of the sQuth has existed during the whole existence of 
man, and haa gradually produced the peculiarities whidi 

M 
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fl|>ecially distinguisli New Bassia, the country of the Don 
Cossacks, and Cis-Caucasia, as well as the lower countries of 
the Volga, at the present time. The nations dwelling here 
were forced to change their place of abode repeatedly, as a 
permanent spot was not capable of supporting families and 
cattle. Agriculture prospers only in a few good years : and 
this was a natural cause &r the people to assume nomadio 
habits. 

It is very different in the centre, where forest-s and un- 
wooded ground alternated, and formed a zone, in which 
neither was preponderant. Through human activity, ground 
was gradually gained from the two zones—the forest zone in 
the north, and the unwooded zone in the south : the central 
zone gradually grew larger, in which a^culture especially 
flourished, and which was consequently inhabited by agricof- 
toral nations. The northern zone, with its forests, also pos- 
sessed its peculiarities, which induced the population of that 
part to select a mode of life harmonizing with them. The 
Ibrests, like ihe unwooded districts in the south, would not 
suffer agriculture; but, on the other hand, they afforded 
shelter to game and other animals. The male population of 
these re^ons was forced to become hunters. 

For me interest of my little book, I will now turn mT 
attention to the southern of these three zones, through whioh 
a great part of my journey led me. The district we find 
open, unwooded, but coyered with a high growth of planted 
is caJled a steppe ; but lately this word has been unjuslty 
transferred to any perfectly sterile district, to sand and other 
deserts. The word steppe is of Russian origin, and is, in ihB 
primitiye sense, applied to tiiat condition of vegetation witii 
which we Gemians are unacquainted, but which is firaqjuently 
found in the eastern portion of southern Europe, Siberia, ana 
Armenia. But the plains are not exdusively steppes in those 
countries, but they alternate with pampas and desisrts on one 
hand, and with pasture lands on the other. It is, therefore^ 
necessary to establish the scientific meaning of the words 
steppe, meadow, pampas, and desert, before we can proceed to 
speak about them. 

By deserts are meant those larger and smaller districts in. 
which plants eigoy not at all, or only very sparingly, those 
advantf^ges which are requisite fixr tneir erowth. Only a 
ftw peculiar {plants are found upon them, which have a spe* 
~ ~ organization suited foe such sterile v^fions. Allofthisn 
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are BcmbW, and axe more or less fibrous, at least m the stent 
They put &itk leaveB more scaiitily than k the tumal case 
with similar plants, and are generally of a greyish ooloux^ 
AT^T^nn.1 plants are extremely rare, and trees are not fbund at 
alL The vegetation remains the same the whole year through, 
though it may be a little more fresh in the countries of the 
temperate zone during spring, and in the torrid zone in tiba 
rainy season. The cause for the exist^ice of a desert may be 
fbund in a rocky soil, in drifting sand, or some component in 
the soil injurious to vegetation, being present in excessive quan* 
laties ; h^ce we have various varieties of desert, such as the 
rocky and gravelly, the sand, and finally the salt, deserts. In 
those districts contained in the third or southern zoi^ as far as 
I am cognizant, only the salt desert is found, while sand deserts 
have been observed beyond the Caspian Sea, gravelly desorti 
in Asia Minor, principally in the oountry known to the aadenta 
as the KOToiuKavtUjnf, and rocky deserts in Arabia and ih» 
Sahara. The Bxissians are not in the habit of calling the 
salt deserts on the Lower Terek, Lower Kuma, on the Manyich^ 
on the Elton Lake, &c, steppes, but more generally iomUfe^ 
a word oorresponding to our rait desert Gobel s travela 
£d not take place, as he states^in. the steppes of sootiieRi 
Bussia, but in the salt deserts. 

Steppe and pasture land, to which we may add meadows, 
are the exact contnury of thtt vazietiea of desert Steppe 
oorresponds to the high timber fbresta, save ^t the pluiti 
hme are more woody, and these have a nature allied 
io tibat of herbs*. As in the woods, there are larger planta 
found on the steppe whose ramification does not oommenoe 
at the base, but above the first third, of the stem. As, fiu> 
tiber, in the timber woods, smaller bushes, or what we term 
undergrowth, is seen firequently suxxounding^ the trunks of 
the trees, but generally floorishmg best on the verge of tha 
wood ; so here smaller plants, &om one to two iSset in height^ 
grow among the taller plants, many of which attain a 
height of six and eight feet, some ten and twdve feet. Plants 
of a height of fi:om twen^ to thirty feet, of which other 
travellers have spoken, I saw nowhere on ihe steppes, and 
this statement was probably founded on an error. 

These steppes correspond in some degree to ihe Americam 
favannahsj except that the plants grow here more closelj 
together, and are of more equal height. At least the diflferenod 
between tibe high and low plants is not durtinetly seen. The 
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height of the varions plants is at times from three to four 
feet, in other places six or eight, and at times ten and twelve. 
In the first case, the savannahs merge into meadows. The 
North American prairies, for instance those found in Canada, 
may helongto this category, though some of them are real 
meadows. Washington Irving's prairies, however, are genuine 
savannahs. Thefie again differ materially from the steppe, 
through thickets of shruhs heing more frequently seen, and 
the grassefi and semi-herhaceous varieties occupy an important 
place. In the real steppes, the grasses are subordinate, and 
tibe poa, festuca, and bromus genera (meadow, fescue, and rye 
grasses), are only found in the shape of low plants. 

On the meadows, aU the plants attain nearly the same height 
of one and a half to three feet ; very few rise above it. 
Grasses,|>apilionacese, compositse, and campanulse are prevalent. 
The ramification does not take place as in plants, and is ^ne- 
rally very slight. The plants frequently form so thick a 
swurd that the ground cannot be seen. On dropping anything 
in a meadow, it is supported by what are termed the radicle 
leaves of the plants, especially of the grasses. This is not 
the case in even the most closely-covered steppe, where lighter 
objects Ml directly on the ground. Where tne vegetation is 
not extremely thick, the soU may be seen. 

In the meadows, the growth of the plants is oonsiderahly 
denser, and the grasses grow to a less height. The minority 
of them ramify from the root, but the branches are short, are 
frequently divided, and nearly all bear blossoms, which enamel 
the surface of the ^lain. In the steppe and prairie, veeetation 
has a settled penod, generally the end of spring, when the 
flowers are most abundant. This is not the case, however, in 
the meadows, for the plants vary continually in their time ot 
flowering. These meadows are principally foimed on high 
ranges of mountains, generally in the vicinity of raivines, but 
there are instances in which they descend to the plains, as in 
the south-east of the Caucasian mountains. 

By pampas and plains were originally meant the large 
plains at the mouth of the La Plata river, and extending to 
the 40th degree of southern latitude, as well as the immense 
plains in Gxdana and tropical America, which are only tempo- 
rarily covered with vegetation ; and wherever those conditions 
whicm are requisite for the growth of plants are wantins^, they 
form a desert, which is the more desolate, as there is hardly 
a iarace of v^;etation upon it. Even the true desert does not 
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famisli sncli a picture of desolation as do the pampas regularly 
for nine months in the year. There is no more melancholy 
or even dangerous place to live in than the pampas and llanos 
during the dry season. The plants remain concealed in the 
parched up ground until the nourishing moisture arrives, 
when they rapidly put forth leaves, buds, and fruits, until 
they once more enter their sleep of nine months' duration. 

I have already alluded to the fact that in the south of 
Bussia, or the third unwooded zone, pampas and salt deserts 
are found, in addition to steppes. It must he remarked that 
there are also varieties of vegetation not referable to either 
of these. Such is frequently found on the frontier. In 
southern Bussia pampas are also seen, in which vegetable life 
does not appear te be entirely extinct during the diy season. 
This is the case, for instance, in the plain of Noghay, or the 
continent of the Tauric government. 

The above-mentioned conditions of vegetation depend, 
in as far as they have not been altered by human agency, 
partly on the soil, or else on the state of the climate. If we, 
m the first place, examine the soil of southern Bussia more 
closely, we find that revolutions produced by subterraneous 
forces have effected no material alteration in the ground. 
With the exception of a bed of granite, we only find strata 
of no very great age, forming the actual firm surface of the 
earth. Upon them usually lies a clay alluvium, which is 
more or less covered by a thick crust of black earth. At 
some spots in southern Bussia, sea-sand lies on the rocky sub- 
stratum, which is continued inland, but appears then to be 
covered with alluvium and black earth. 

It is now known that the earlier theory, which asserted 
that lymphatic ducts existed in the interior of the earth, in the 
same way as the veins in the human body, is not based on 
any scientific data. On the contrary, the water contained in 
the earth depends entirely on the rain and the quantity of 
water falling from the atmosphere. When there is little rain, 
there are few or no springs ; at the season when slight rain 
falls, the springs flow more sparingly. But in order that the 
latter may be formed, a soil is required more or less porous, 
and has receptacles in its interior in which the water can 
collect. The ground, furthermore, must be more or less undu- 
lating, or, even better, mountainous, so that the water which 
has penelxated at higher spots, when a pressure firom above 
takes place through the rain b^^inning to Ml again, may 
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flow off at a lower point ; that is, make its appearance on tbe 
surface of the earth in the form of sprmgs, and feed streams 
and rivers, or increase their quantity of water. When these 
conditions are not fulfilled, a want of water will always be 
perceptible. 

If we turn to southern Bussia, we find a slightly inter- 
rupted or uniform plain, which lies hardly a couple of hundred, 
at times, only a few, feet above the level of the sea. The dif- 
ference in elevation is so insignificant, that even in the most 
porous ground such a quantity of water cannot be collected 
as to form springs which would flow off in the low land aSl 
the year round. The highest point in southern Bussia firom 
the Fruth and Dniester, as far as the Volga, is the Bagdo, a 
small hill only 240 feet in height. The difference in elevation 
scarcely averages more than fifty feet. 

In addition, it must be mentioned that the soil doesnot dis- 
play those internal cavities and crevices in which bodies of water 
could be collected. All the rain which is not evaporated imme- 
diately, penetrates through the ground to the hard rock, and is 
oollectea there. The deeper tms stratum lies, the more water 
is collected, and is better able to resist the diying influences 
of the atmospheric air. How desirable it is that as much 
water as possible should be collected, is seen from the fact, 
that there are districts where not a single drop of rain frlls 
for more than a year. As a general rme, rain only £alls in 
spring and autumn, and there is snow in winter ; uie wh(^ 
warm season, from the end of May to the middle of Septem- 
ber, is almost always dry. 

When we reflect, then, that during this period, and espe- 
cially from June to Au^t, the earth is so oiied. and warmed 
by me sun, that a continually ascending current of air, never 
holding sufficient moisture in suspension, rapidly absorbs all 
the moisture which the vicinii^ of the sea produces, and keens 
the clouds at such an elevation that they cannot poissibly 
form any precipitation; when, further, we know that the 
place of the rising warmer air is occupied by another breeze 
coming from the north-east and east, and not at aU charged 
witii superabundant moisture; we can comprehend the dryness 
which must prevail, first in the air, and is thence communi- 
cated to the soil. This drought must be greater the more 
infertile the soil is, where only a few plants can diminish the 
sseending current of air ; bnt, on the other hand, less wher- 
ever the alliLviam and ooat of earth possess more power, and 
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• more extensiye v^etation can spring up. In the first case, 
that condition of vegetation which I have called desert ai^ 
pampas, arises ; hnt in the other, the steppes. 

I have already said, that the rocky surface of the earth 
in southern Bussia has been proved to consist of granite and 
also of limestone. The latter belongs either to the chalk for- 
mation, or to a very new period, l£e so-called steppe lime- 
stone. The rocky covering beneath the alluvium and the 
black earth exercises a very important influence. As regards 
the eranite, it forms, as I have akeady said, a narrow seam^ 
wHdi commences on the Sea of Azov, dose to the boundaiy 
line of the Noghay plain in the east, upon the right bank of 
the Berda, and extends, in a north-western direction, as far 
as Yolhvnia and Podolia. This sranite, too, is seen to the 
south of Kiev, on the banks of the Dnieper, and causes the 
zapids in the river. 

The granite certainly bears visible traces of the subterra- 
neous revolution, and appears in the shape of boulders at the 
waterfiaJls or rapids of tne Dnieper. Wherever it appears, it 
forms, by its uslocation, numerous crevices and spaces, in 
which water could collect, and really does so; but these 
erevices are lower than ^e plains. From this cause tiie 
water collected there is of advantage only to a small portion 
of the surface of the soil and the vegetation growing upon i^ 
and doubtlessly flows in subterraneous channels to the sea^ 
and the large rivers which have a deep bed. Wherever there 
is madte, me ground is most uneven; the low lands resemble 
vaSeys, and even here and there rocks appear in the shape of 
elevations, or smaller boulders cover the ground. When the 
latter is the case, and slight weathering has taken place, the 
vegetation is poor. It becomes better, however, when a 
stratum of grey, yellow, or reddish clay, containing a quantity 
of salt — principally culinary salt and saltpetre — ^is foimd, and 
is mixed with seams of alluvium and black earth. The larger 
this seam becomes, the more the vegetable world upon it 
flourishes. Generally, however, no luxuriant vegetation is 
prevalent on any soil which has a granite substratum. The 
plants grow to no great height, and are not close together. 
The Buss, in addition, considers the soil cold, and to that dr- 
comstance he attributes its want of fertility. 

The chalk formation is principally developed on the eastern 
aide of the granitic seam, which it partially surrounds on the 
Berda. It extends through the whole of the Ukraine, and is 
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covered with small forests, and a soil which is excellently 
adapted for agricultural purposes. Further eastward it runs 
through the countr}^ of the Cossacks of the Don. This fertile 
soil has a peculiar, often very deep, seam, called by the Great 
Bussians, tchemozom (black earth), but by the ijittle Rus- 
sians, redzina. It is principally composed of marl, and a 
smaller proportion of pasty clay, is of a black colour, but dries 
very quickly, and dissolves into angular fragments , With equal 
quickness it again receives moisture, and is converted into a 
black paste by a superabundance of water. Its fertility is 
increased by a slight proportion of saltpetre. The argilla- 
ceous limestone is more or less porous, attracts the moisture 
of the upper strata to a certain point, and sometimes forms 
springs. As the stone can be easily dissolved, the water of 
the springs and streams is generally thick and milliy. The 
Bussians call streams of this description, Maloschnaya Eeki, 
or Milk rivers. 

The steppe limestone is most developed in the south, and 
is principally found in the western portion of the Noghai 
plam and the Crimea ; further to the west of the Dnieper, 
through the whole government of Cherson, as far as southern 
Podolia and the Dmester. On the other side, this formation 
extends to the north of the Caucasian mountains. Here it 
forms an undulating surface, but in the above-mentioned 
districts a regular plain, which is scarcely anywhere inter- 
rupted. It is covered with a much thinner seam, argillaceous 
at the bottom, and mixed with black earth, though it is only 
composed of the latter towards the sur&u^. Sand is frequently 
found between the steppe limestone and the seam lying above 
it, which is real sea-sand of the latest period, and comes to the 
surface at various spots. The upper soil is at times mixed 
with a small quantity of clay and salt, contains a little 
saltpetre, and is of a black colour. It is extraordinarily fertile, 
and is covered generally with a luxuriant growth of steppe 
vegetation. The uppermost seam, or that which covers the 
sm'face, bears a close resemblance to the tchernozom, but 
differs in this respect, that when dried it does not dissolve 
into angular fragments, but into a fine dust, which becomes 
unendurable in warm weather. 

As regards the climatic conditions, the countries of the wood-^ 
less zone are remarkable for extremes. While the mean heat is 
from 6° to 8°, the mercury rises at some places, which are- 
&voarable to the development of heat, as high as 32°, and eveo. 
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more ; but, on the other hand, and frequently at the same spot, 
it falls in winter to 26° or 28® below zero. In January, the 
countries to the north of the Black Sea have the same tem- 
perature as Stockholm — ^that is, a mean of 4P B. ; whiie, on 
the contrary, in July, the climate of Madeira prevails in those 
countries, with an average of 18® B. CJonsequently, during 
the twelve months, all the variations of climate found between 
Madeira and Stockholm, prevail in the countries to the 
north of the Black Sea. It can be imagined what a powerful 
effect such a variation of temperature must have, not only on 
vegetation, but also on organic life. It is the greater, as this 
variation frequently occurs in one day. A person is able to 
go out the firot half of the day in a light dress, and is obliged 
to wrap himself in ^s during the other portion. 

Great as are the extremes Between heat and cold, they are 
equally great, and even more so, with respect to the rain-fall. 
According to my preceding remarks, it will be found that rain 
is much rarer here than it is in the same degree of latitude, 
under different circumstances. Here the greatest difference 
in the rain-^ takes place during the cooler and warmer 
seasons. In early spring, autumn, and winter, the rain-fall 
averages from 350 to 400 millimetres ; in the remainder of the 
hot season, only firom 100 to 150 mUHmetres. In Berlin, the 
rain-fall during the first season amounts to 1400 lines (or 
about ten inches) ; in the other, to 1750 millimetres : conse- 
quently, in spite of the northern situation of Berlin, the 
quantityof meteoric moisturein the cooler season is considerably 
greater than in the countries to the north of the Black Sea* 
The difference is considerably greater in the hotter season. 

Unfortunately, we do not, up to the present, possess any 
meteorological tables for the countries I am speaking of, 
drawn up for a succession of years. An average cannot 
possibly oe formed. There are years in which the rain-fall is 
very considerable ; and others, again, when it is quite absent, 
and neither rain nor snow falls. Careful observers have 
noticed seasons during which, for twenty-two or twenty-three 
months, not a single drop of rain moistened the groimd. At 
times, there are five or six years in succession in which con- 
siderable rain faUs ; then comes a lengthened drought. It ift 
principally this circumstance which renders agriculture in 
these districts highly precarious, if not entirely impossible. 
The largest storehouses are not capable to compensate for 
several successive failures in the crops. 
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We must, abo, femark iihat the ndn-fall primarily and 
geoondarily regulates the quantity of water in the streams and 
ravines. The large rivers bring down vast masses of water in 
nning from the forest and central zone, and even receive from 
the steppe rivers— that is, from those rising in the woodless 
zone~«ach an abundance of fluid, that they rise above their 
banks and overflow large districts. The more moisture the 
soil can absorb, the longer will it resist desiccation, and 
promote tiie growth of vegetation. If the inundations have 
been partial, or have not &ken place at all, the steppe rivers 
leoeive but little fluid, and dry up ' 




With the desiccation of these waters, there is generauy 
a perfect cessation in the growth of vegetation. 

The spring only lasts for a short space. In the Crimea, it 
generally b^ns with the first days of March, but at times 
much later. The v^etation is rapidly developed, in spite of 
the night frost, and collects in the steppe that energy which 
enables it to resist a long, lasting lieat, or else dies away in a 
lew months, as is the case in the pampas. In proportion as 
the soil is covered with plants, the longer do tney maintain 
&eir verdure, but whenever they die away rapidly, as in the 
pampas, the ^mid grows heat^ with eJcaoidiJ^ rapidity: 
an exhalation of heated air commences, which contmues even 
during the night, and is scarcely ever interrupted. As the 
oounmes on the Black Sea and ^ea of Azov possess the least 
vegetation, there is scarcely anv rain there during the wh6le 
of the warm season. Most &arful storms frequently rage 
over the adjacent sea ; the rain pours down in streams there, 
but not a drop fisJls on land. On the other hand, rain-clouds 
frequently collect there, electrical discharges take place in the 
highest regions, but the former sail towards the sea, where no 
warm currents of air check their propensity for decimation. 
The moistme, sdso, which has formed there is immediateW' 
absorbed agam by the same heated current of air, which is 
not charged with any superabundance of moisture. 

With each week of summer, the heat hecomes more insup- 
portable. At the outset, the sky is of the purest azure ; it 
only appears n^ore or less overcast over the larger rivers, 
where continuous evaporation is taking place. Soon, however, 
the pure colour disappears ; it becomes daily more milky ; and 
that haze sets in wmch is frequently visible in our country in 
hot days, but which is much more prominent in the souths 
especially over deserts. In a similar manner, the mm grows 
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giadaaUy' mor&Ted ab setting, although it never attains i^wt 
.blood-red hue which is perceptible in Arabia and tiie Sahara. 
As in those districts a scorching wind sets in in the country 
north of the Sea of Azov and the Bhtk Sea» bat it is onfy 
partial, and considerabhr weaker. It is even more parching 
than the east wind, and has the most injurious effect on the 
▼fetation. AU the plants hang their leaves, turn yellow, and 
.&equentiy die. It is worst of lul when it hlows over fields of 
com. In July, all the water in the pampas and the adjacent 
ooontry is evaporated; in the month of August and beginning 
of September, water is sought for in vain in the steppe regions, 
except in the vicinity of hirge rivers. Here, too, the vege- 
tation gradually dies away, and the stems of the plants, six or 
ei^t &et in height, are alone visible, which theltussians call 
Burian, and app% to all sorts of purposes, but principally as 
fuel for the winter. 

In the middle of September, cooler weather sets in, in 
which the trade winds cease blowing, at least for a short 
period, in the unwooded zone, and prtSuces a change in the 
temperature : with this a fresh vegetation commences. The 
huds for the next year are not only formed on perennial 
plants, but many of them are covered with a new coat of 
' verdure., In October, there is a considerable quantity of rain, 
and the ground grows so soft that there is great difficulty in 
walking over it. In November, it grows colder, and storms 
set in, of which we can form no idea. Whirlwinds are very 
frequent, and cause an immense amount of destruction, ui 
December the winter generally commences, though frequentiy 
without a flake of snow falling. The cold is, consequentiy, 
much more severely felt, and principally by the plants, of 
which immense quantities are killed. There are winters, on 
the other hand, in which a great deal of snow falls. The 
storms at this season are terrible, and the wind general^ 
blows &om the east and north-east, at times for more than 
half the year, and not unirequentiy becomes a hurricane. It 
raises the dust, alofb, and drives it before it in the shape of a 
piUar ; but it is much worse if snow is lying, as the entire 
mass is raised up by a whirlwind and carried away. Woe to 
the flock which is surprised by such a snow-difb (called 
samet by the Russians). The cattie are terrified, and disperse 
in every direction. It is almost impossible to see a step before 
you, and the road is continually lost. As a snow-drift at 
times lasts several weeks, though usually only three days. 
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sheep and oxen, and frequently men, cannot find their homes^ 
are exhausted by terror and hanger, and finally perish from 
cold. It is a very frequent circumstance for sheep to run 
right into the sea or large rivers, and be drowned. The 
sheep, also, in such cases, are continually devoured by wolves. 
Fortunately, the herdsmen have their signs by which they 
can perceive the approach of a storm, and so remain at such a 
season under cover ; but the Tatar leaves his herd in the open 
air through the winter, and exposes them to all the perils of 
such a snow-drift. It is not surprising, then, that one-third 
of his herd at least perishes in unfavourable weather. 

No less dangerous are the snow-storms (Wyuga, among the 
Bussians), even when only a gentle breeze is blowing, or in a 
perfect calm. A darkness frequently sets in, so that it is 
impossible to see ten paces before you. Any one who does 
not possess a good knowledge of the locality-^I might say 
instmct — can easily miss his road, and be expofse3 to extreme 
peril. Travelling during the winter, especially when snow 
has fallen, is a matter of considerable danger in southern 
Bussia. In consequence of the great distance between the 
villages, they can be easily missed ; but even when you are 
close to them, it frequently occurs that you cannot see the 
low houses, wldch are partially imbedded in the ground, and 
therefore are called Semlyanken — i.e., earth cabins, by the 
Bussians. Prince Woronzoff, consequently, has done himself 
ereat honour by having pyramids of white stone, twelve feet 
high, built, if I am not mistaken, at a distance of a verst 
from each other, which clearlv indicate the course of the 
roadway. I am disposed to oelieve that the mounds or 
tumuli (Mohilli or Kurgan, as the natives term them), and 
the stone pillars erected by the earlier nations that lived here, 
served the same pm'pose. On the northern coast of the 
Black Se^, I always found that the tumuli and stones were iu 
a certain regular direction, running from east to west. As I 
have mentioned the tumuli, I mU also call attention to a 
peculiarity in them which is highly interesting. It has 
hitherto been believed that only the stones found in such 
tumuli were brought from a considerable distance; but 
through the investigations of a man who has lived many 
years m those districts, it appears as if a great portion of the 
earth employed in the formation of the mound had been 
brought from some distance off, or at least not found in the 
immediate vicinity. May we not presume that the universal 
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eastom still found among the Cossacks of the Don, of 
carrying a bagful of their native earth on their breast, in 
order that they might take it with them into the g^ve in 
the case of a sudden death, emanates from the same ^lingof 
reverence for their native land P 

After thus giving a description of the soil and climatio 
peculiarities, I will attempt to describe the vegetation of the 
south Eussian pampas and steppes, in a few words. With 
regard to the former, the vegetation is found in its truest 
character in the western portion of the Noghai plain. The 
vegetation there endm*es for three or four months, and is 
composed of a number of plants of the same family, growing 
closely together, and in groups. Usually, there are only 
horn four to eight varieties, which succeed each other ; while 
the other plants are found isolated, and cannot be regarded as 
forming characteristics of the pampas. 

The commonest plant on the pampas is the hair ^ass 
(Stipa capillata, L., called Tyrse by the Russians), for it 
frequently covers more than one half of the surface. Next 
to it comes its congener, the feather grass {Stipa pentiatd, 
L., called by the Russians Schelkovoi trava, that is, suk weed), 
which generally covers a fourth of the pampas. Though 
these varieties are not admired among us as food for sheep 
and oxen, they form the principal nourishment in the south 
Russian provinces. In their ^owth, they bear a distant 
resemblance to some of the orcnidese, which are propagated 
b^ pseudo bulbs, as the youne buds only grow in one 
durection. As it seemed to me, this direction depends on the 
prevailing wind, for the msgority of those I examined turned 
their buds to the west or south-western side. The vrithered 
leaves and stems do not die away immediately, but last for a 
considerable time. They thus form a l^er of grass raised 
one inch or more above the ground. We mid the same among 
various rye grasses in our marshy meadows, principally in 
the turfy and slender spiked sedges {Carex ccespitosa and 
C, acuta, L.), with this difference, that the new buds do not 
^ow on one side, and more inwardlv than externally. The 
£)rmation of new buds, however, differs less in the round- 
headed club rush {Sdrpus JSoloschcsnus), and other plants. 
As the buds grow with considerable regularity on one side, 
the age of such a plant can be decided with a considerable 
degi'ee of certainty. These circumstances suffice to explain 
the presence of so much feather and hair grass, as these 
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destioy all i^ie other |>lants, and evoi when decayed hold i&eir 
ground for a long while. The inhahitantB of these districts 
are frequently compelled tx) hoe them out^ hut employ thelDi 
off fuel* 

In July, the two grasses have generalfyripe seed. At this 
period they are a very dangerous torment to sheep. The 
seed, namely, hangs to the wool, and through the movements 
^ ^e animal continually penetrates deeper, until it finally 
reaches the skin, and produces an incessant irritation. During 
tiie great heat prevailing in the pampas during July and 
August, the sores are inflamed, and this inflanunation kills a 
fl;reat number of sheep. To prevent loss, the shepherd and 
Sis family are compelled to pick out the seeds every evening. 
Owing to the quantity of sheep and plants which hear iMa 
dangerous seed, this is a most ^ublesome task, rendered the 
more fatiguing as the awn firequentlj breaks off, and it is a 
difficult mattcKT to detect the seed m the wool. Even the 

Stest care is not always sufficient to guard against this 
^eeal^ disease. 
The other grasses are not so widely propagated. Sheep'S 
fescue grass, nodding and crested brome grass, are more oe- 
quently seen ; while glaucous l^e grass, rush-leaved wheat 
grass, crested wheat grass, pnckly crypeis, hard dog's-tail 
grass, the bulbous, pilose, spreading meadow grasses, nid the 
soft, scaly, barren, and com home grasses, are only ^rand m 
small patches. Among the sword grasses we also find the 
narrow-leaved, bracteated, Sehreabers , Skohr's, domy-frnitsd 
and hairy, sedges. 

The principal plants found on liie pampas are : 

The Upright pink (Dianthus guttatus, Bieb.). 
„ Panicled gypsophiia (Gypsophila pamoulata, L.)* 
„ Bound-leaved, mallow (Malva rotnmdifolia, L.). 
„ Spring pheasant's eye (Adonis veEcnalis, L.). 

Silvery cinquefoil (Potentilla areentea). 

Altai meadow-rue (Leontioe aliaica, PalL)» 

Luzern Medic (lidJedicago sativa). 
M Dutch clover (Trifolium repens). 
„ Esculent trefoil (Melilotus officinalis, Pen.). 
„ Small saxifrage (Pimpinella saxii&aga). 

Cheese rennet bedstraw (Glalium verum). 

Hed^ ditto (G. Mollu^, L.). 

Trailing ditto (G-. humi fasajn, Bieh.). 
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The May weed (Anihemis Cotulay L.). 

,, GerW*8 milfon (AchiUea Qerlwri^ \riUdl). 

f, Tanow ditto (luUefoliam, Ik}« 

„ Austrian wormwood (Aztemkia anstiiaca, Jaoq«). 

„ Droopinff flowered ditto (A. irmritima, L.). 

„ Boman ditto (A. poiitica» L.). 

„ German inula (Inula germaoiea, L.)* 

9, Small fleabane ^Pulicaria dysentericay Qrtn.). 

,, Officinal dandelion (Taraxacum officinale, YilL). 

„ Bough sow tixisUe (Sonchus asper, L.). 

„ Larger centaury (Centaurea Scabiosa, L.)^ 

„ Wide-spreading ditto (C* difiusa. Lam.). 

f, Savory - leaved thyme (Thynms Ifagschailianntv 

WiUd.). 

,, Nodding sage (Salvia nutans, L.). 

„ Meadow diUo (S. pratensis, L.). 

9, Henbit archangel (Lamium ampleodcaule, L.). 

„ Saw-leaved horehound (Marrubium pere^rinum, L.)*. 

„ Commoi^ linaria (Linaria vulgaris, Mill.). 

„ Flax-leaved spur^ (Euphorbia Geraidiana, Jaoq[.)« 

„ Slender-leav^ ditto (E. tenuiMia, Bieb.). 

„ Gromwell-leaved ditto (E. Esula, L.). 

„ Tatarian thrift (Statice tatarioa, L.). 

„ Broad-leaved ditto (S. latifolia» Jell.). 

„ Kali saltwort (Salsola Kali, L.). 

„ Dwarf flower-de-luce (Lis pumila, L.). 

„ Single yellow tulip (Tolipa sylvestris, Ii.). 

9, Garaen ditto (T. Gesneriana, L.)^ 
(Mescari leucophsdum, C. S^och). 

9, Bound garlic (Allium rotundum, L^). 

„ Small yellow ditto (A. flavom, L.). 

„ Panided ditto (A. panicalatum> iL}. 

The flnest specnmens of steppe are found, as I have already 
stated, in the country of the Cossacks of the Don, and Cis- 
Caucasia. Here the larger plants attain a hei^t of from six 
to eight feet, so that we can credit the stones told of the 
Cossacks, that these warlike tribes concealed themsel^ies and 
their horses in the thickets of the steppe. The Buss distin- 
gmshes the iBoger varieties of plants from the smaller by 
special names. The former afford his cattle veiy slight or no 
nourishment, but their partly woody sterna serve him as fuel 
in winter. He calls these plants boriaiii bat applies this 
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name to all tlie taller weeds, which are more loxanant in his 
gardens and meadows than the cultivated plants, and fre- 
quently choke them up entirely. Complaints are frequently 
Heard of the spreading of the hurian, hut no trouhle is taken 
to extirpate the trouhlesome weeds. Professor Schleiden, in 
Jena, in his interesting lectures on the life of a plant, applies 
the term hurian to a special ]^ant, the Gypsophila panicu" 
lata, L., which, however, the Kussians do not count as. form- 
ing hurian. This panided Ghpsophila is a very common 
plant in the steppes, known hy the name of Perekatipole, 
which, in children's tales and tahles, plays a part equal to 
that of the Bose of Jericho. The first-mentioned plant, 
which has recently been much employed in our gardens for 
its pretty little flowers, ramifies considerably from the root 
upwards, in such a manner that it forms a round, thick bush. 
When it has finished flowering, and run to seed, the main 
stalk breaks off close to the root, and the plant is carried 
hither and thither by the slightest breeze: other small 
withered plants attach themselves to it, and it gradually 
forms a tangled mass, which is borne across the plain by the 
wind. This is the steppe witch, which brings persons good 
or ill luck. It is not, however, always the panicled Gyp- 
sophila which forms these masses, and has given rise to all 
sorts of stories. The JPhlomis pungens, Willd., which is 
rather heavier, but also grows in the shape of a round bush, 
is driven by the wind across the steppe, and terrifies the 
children. 

The principal Burian plants belong to the families of the 
Dipsacecp, UmhelliferiB, Malvacea, Papilionacece, and La- 
biatcBy but principally to the three first. Among the Cont" 
positcB, thistles are again prominent. It is not my design to 
describe all the plants, and I wiU» therefore, content myself 
by mentioning those which are most widely propagated on 
the steppe, and give it a special character. They are : 

The Great globe thistle (Echinops sphserocephalus, L.). 
Silybum marianum, Grtu. 

Ck)mmon cotton thistle (Onopordon Acanthium, L.). 
Curled ditto (Carduus crispus, L.). 
Serrated epitrachys (Epitrachys serrulatayC. Koch). 
Lance-leaved ditto (E.lauceolata, ditto). 
Field cirsium (Cirsium ai*vense. Scop.). 
Larger lappa (Lappa mfyor, Grtn.). 
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The Tooth-leaved ditto (Lappa toxnentosa, Lam.). 
Wild succory (CJichorium Litybus, L.). 
Prickly lettuce (Lacttica Scariola, L.). 
Broad-leaved ^oundsel (Senecio Doria, L.). 
Long-leaved ditto (S. macrophyllus, Bieb.). 
Common ragwort ditto (S. Jacobsea, L.). 
Vervaia-leaved ditto (S. erucsefolius, L.). 
Common tansy (Tanacetum vulgare, L.). 
Common wormwood (Artemisia AbBinthium, L.). 
Mugwort ditto (A. vulgaris, L.)* 
Lofty ditto (A. procera, Willd.). 
Cluster-flowered feverfew (Pyrethrum corymbosiu 

Willd.). 
Spine-seeded xanthium (Xanthium spinosum,^ L.). 
Small burdock ditto (X. Strumarium, L.)* 
Elecampane inula (Inula Helenium, L.). 
Pierced Galatella (Galatella punctata, Lindl.). 

The principal Dipscuiece are : 

Jag-lcaved tragel (Dipsacus laciniatus, L.). 
Tatar buttonwood (Cephalaria tatarica, Schrad.). 
Centauroid ditto (C. Centaurioides, Coult.). 

The Umbelliferce : 

Field erugo (Eryngium campestre, L.). 

Flat-leaved ditto (£2. planum, L.). 

Siberian libanotis (Libanotis sibirica, C. A. Mey). 

Wood fennel (Perulago sylvatica, Rchb.). 

Tatar ditto (Ferula tatarica, Fisch.). 

Caucasian sulphurwort (Peucedanum ruthenicum,Bieb.). 

Grarden parsmp (Pastinaca sativa, L.). 

Siberian cow parsnip (Heracleum sibirioum, L.). 

Common ditto (H. sphondylium, L.). 

Three-lobed siler (Siler trilobum, Scop.). 

Woodland anthrisous (Anthriscus sylvestris, Hoffhi.). 

Bulbous-rooted chervil (Chierophyllum bulbosum, L.). 

Curling cachrys (Cachrys cryspa, Pers.). 

Spot-stalked hemlock (Conium maculatum, L.). 

Malvacece : 

Large-flowered Lavatera (Lavatera thuringiaca, L.). 

Biennial ditto (L. biennis, Bieb.). 

Officinal marsh mallow (Althsea (^cinalis, L.). 
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Hemp-leaved ditto (A. oannabii»» L.^« 
Eig-leaved ditto (A. ficiMia, Cav). 
Vervain mallow (]\{falv&.Alcae, L.). 
Common ditto (M. sylvestris, L.)« 

PapilionacecB : 

Blue melilotos (Melilotos ccemlea, Lam.). 

White ditto (M. alba, Lam.). 

Officinal ditto (M. officinalis. Pots.). 

Glandujous liquorice (Ghrcyrrhiza glandnlifeia, W. et K.). 

Prickly capsuled ditto (G. echinata, L.). 

Officinal goafs me (Galega officinalis, L.). 

Lastly, the LabicUa : 

Austrian sage (Salvia Austriaca, L.). 
Meadow ditto (S. pratensis, L.). 
Wild ditto (S. sjrivestris, Koch). 
Hungarian catmint (N^ta pannonica, L.)^ 
Violet-coloured ditto (If. violacea, L.). 
Upright hedge-nettle (Stadiys lecta, L.). 
Pungent phlomis (Phlomis mmgeus^ W.)^ 
Tuberous-rooted ditto (P. toberosa, L.)* 

Li addition, I can add, as belonging to other distmiet 
genera, the varieties of Mull^ ( Verhaiieum), and one bifiimial 
&ee primrose (CEnothera bietmUi L.). 

All the smaller plants, especially <m the st^^^ and 
savannahs, which form the nrincipal food of cattle, are called 
by the Russians, Trava. If they wish to designate a weed, 
thev prefix the word, dnmaya (ije., ugly)^ Those steppe 
herbs not higher than, a foot and half are divided into the 
following £Etmilie8 :-*• 

Ch^narocephala : 

Musk thistle (Cardans nutana^ L4> 
Welted ditto (C acanthoides, L^)^ 
Common carlme (Carlina Wgacis). 
Annual marygold (Xeranthemmu. annaum, L.)« 

Corymhtfera : 

Italian st urwo it (Aster Aawlh i »» L.)*. 
Annual erigeron (Erijperoa canadensisy L.)!. 
Commoa Vaampiat (Lmosyna vulgaaria, Cao8i)». 
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AnnualidiiiD '(L idlkNta, JDte^). 
Conyza inula (Iniila Coaraoa, Decv^)* 
Hoary ditto (I. Oculus Ghnsti, L.). 
Creeping-rooted ditto (I. britannica, L.). 
Common chamomile ( ATiflhBraia .tn^emt^, JBieb.). 
Maywaed ditia (A.'Cot]]la{, !<.). 
Strong-soented milfbil (iddaUea nolnliBy JL^. 
Gerber's ditto (A Gerberi. Wilid,). 
Yarrow ditto (A. Millefolxiixiif Ji.). 
Scentless Tnatrioaria (Mifaioaaria inodara, l^)• 

Ijactucaeea : 

Bou^b sowtbistle (Soncbns asper, ViiL). 
Officmal dandelion (Taraxacum officinale, Wisg*). 
Tauric viper's grass (SeoFzonera tattriea, Bkb!f. 
Great goat's-beard(Tragopogonmiyor, L.). 
Yellow ditto (T^pratensiB, L.). 
Tloceous ditto (T. floooosus, W. aod K.). 

IjdbiatiS : 

Wild tbyme (Mentha s^Testark, X«), 

Meadow ditto (M. pratensis, L.). 

Common marjoram (Origanmn yulgare, L.). 

fSsTory-leayed thyme (TWmi» MarschaUiumSi Bleb.)* 

Sweet-scented ditto (T. odoratissimus, Bieb.). 

Corn-shaped ditto (T. nummularius, Bieb.). 

Wild ditto (T. Scrpyllmn, L.). 

Thyme-leaved Acinos (Acinosiiiymoides, Mndi). 

Common wild Basil (C^nopodimn vulgare, L.). 

Common catmint (N^ta Cataris, Ti.). 

Common ground ivy (Qlechoma liederaoeam, L.). 

Moldavian balm (Bracocedbahim Moldavica, L.). 

Great-flowered self-heal (Prunella grandiflora, L.). 

Common ditto (P. vulgaris, L.). 

'Tallest skull-t»p (ScutoUaria altissimi^ L.). 

Saw-leaved horehound (Marrnbium peregrinum, Ii.)» 

Common ditto (M. vnlgare, L.)* 

Wood betony (Betonica officinalia, L.), 

Upright hed^e-nettle (Stait^ys recta, L.). 

dommcn mc^erwoirt (Leonurus'Cardiacsi^ L.). 

Small-flowered ditto (li. Macmbia^itrum, L.). 

White archangel ^amium album, L.). 

Black stinking horehound (Ballota nigra, L.). 
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Wall gennander (Teacrimxi Chamssdrys, Ii.) ' 
Foley ditto (T. Folinm, L.). 

Fapilionacea: 

Common onobiycliis (Onobijchis sativa. Lam.). 

Yarious-coloured coroniUa (CoroniUa Taria, L.). 

Tufted vetch (Vicia Cracca, L.). 

Bush ditto (Y. sepinm, L.). 

Small-flowered rest-harrow (Chioms Oolnmnss, All.). 

Strong-scented ditto (0. hircina» Jacq.). 

Umhellifera : 

Trinia Kit^belii, Bieb 

Palcaria Bivini, Host. 

Common gout-weed (^gopodium Podagraria, L.). 

Common caraway (Carum Canri, L.). 

Small bumet samrage (Pimpinella Saxifraga, L.). 

Yarious-coloured meadow ditto (Seseli varium, Trev.) 

Field saxifrage (S. campestre, Bess.). 

Twisted ditto (S. tortuosum, L.). 

Bumia leiogyn{^ C. A. Mey. 

Yeined cnidium (Cnidium venosum, Koch.). 

Common carrot (Daucus Carota, L.). 

Carrot-leaved burr parsley (Caucalis daucoides, L.). 

CrucifercB : 

Bitter winter-cress (Barbarea vulgaris, B. Br.). 

Arched ditto (B. arcuata, Bchb.). 

Perennial honestv (Lunaria rediviva, L.). 

Hoarv berteroa (Berteroa incana, Dec.). 

Small-fruited madwort (Alyssum calyGmum, L.). 

Bostrate ditto (A. rostratum, Stev.). 

Least ditto (A. minimum, Willd.). 

Dame's violet rocket (Hesperis matronalis, L.) 

Common sisymbrium (Sisymbrium offioinale, Soop.). 

Beedy ditto (S. junceum, bieb.). 

Loesuius' ditto (S. Loeselii, L.). 

Broad-leaved ditto (S. Irio, L.). 

Flix-weed ditto (S. Sophia, L.). 

Upright hedge mustard (Erysimum strictum. Chin.). 

Gt>lden ditto (£. aureum, Bieb.). 

Cultivated camelina (Camelina aativa, Crank.). 
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Shepherd's-purse capsella (Capsella Borsa pastoris, 

Mnch.). 
Whitlow pepper-wort (Lepidiam Draba, L.). 

Dittander ditto (L. latifoliam, L.). 
Charlock mustard (Sinapis arrensis, L.). 
Tatarian colewort (Crambe tatarica, Jacq.). 
Eough ditto (C. aspera, Bieb.). 
Perennial bunias (Bunias orientalis, L.). 

The grasses play a subordinate part in the steppes. The 
Saccharum JRavenna, Bieb., must be counted among the 
plants. The others are generally contained in the genera of 
Lolium, Tritieum, Bromus, Jb^eatuca, KcBUria, JPoa, &c. 
These are generally the varieties Rowing in our own land. 
I pass over the other families, as they have only single repre- 
sentatives. The Chenopodcuius, JSuphorhiaceiB, Polvaoniis, 
JPlantaginicB, Pltmbaginia, but especially the rou£^Hieaved 
l^enera, the resedece, Ghranecufeis, Malvacea, and ocrophu- 
larinice, are principally represented. 

I have already had frequent opportunities of mentioning 
that the woody plants are not excluded from the steppes. 
The wild pear-tree is frequently met with, and is regarded with 
peculiar veneration by the Cossacks. It is the type of unre- 
quited love, and is repeatedly mentioned in songs and ballads. 
1 am disposed to regard the wild pear as indigenous to south- 
eastern Bussia. It would be worth while to compare it witJi 
our cultivated varieties. 

It is a very interesting circumstance that the common pine- 
tree, though in a very stunted, bushy shape, grows on the 
steppe, prmcipally on the central Don. ionong the QwpU' 
lifera we find, though they are rare : 

The common hazel-nut tree (Corylus Avellana, L.). 
The sessile-flowered or common oak (Quercus sessilifloray 

Sm.). 
Long pedunculated ditto (Q. pedunculata, Ehrb.). 
Dumast ditto (Q. pubescens, Willd.). 

Among the Salicinia : 

The white willow (Salix alba, L.). 
Almond-leaved ditto (S. amygdalina, L.)» 
Common osier ditto (S. viminaUs, L.). 
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•ffacey Jitt» (S..mnflrm, L.). 
Phlomoid ditto (S. pUomoides, Bieb.). 
Bound4eaYdd ditto (S. Cafn9„'LX 
White poplar or abde (PopalnB abfl^Ih) 
Aspen Q?. tremuliwJUr). 
Black ditto (p, u|gi%li^ 

Betulea : 

Common birbh tree (Betulns alba, L.). 
Gomnum aUbr (AJbMV f^bafcoMMy F^illd.). 

.Common ephedra (J^kflidrawvlgaKis, Bklu). 

Trtanaw mnUNRy tkee ^EavoB tsterka, L.). 
Xb0 pnBioipalahriilia beloQg»lM)maiin& to the Pa^lumaee0^ 

■garothaTOuitf Mxmariaa, Winm. 
Austrian oyiidstia ^Oyjisus iaiuitEiaoM4» X.)- 
Headad d»lo (C. oapitain^ J«oft.)« 
Tndling ditto (C siquxiiia, L.). 
TwD-floweced ditto .(C. bifloras, m^rii.)* 
Labomiua ditto (C I«biimiim, L.). 
]Kad&-rooted ditto (C. fogrieaaa, Xiv). 
Bird-eberry tree (Ptanus Pados, L.). 
Bastasd ditto (P. €ham»oenwus, Jaoqi), 
Dwaif almoad (Amygdahw tuna, L.). 

Tbe Pomaeea : 

White hawthorn (Cratsegns oxjacantha, L.). 
ManogynooB ditto (C. xaomogyruk, Jaoq.). ^ 
Common cotoneaater (CotonoMter •▼ulgadb, LindL). 
Common apple (Pyros mains, L.). 

Mosaeea : 
Crenated spirsea (Spirsea crenata, L^. 
Dewberry bramble (Bubns csesim, Xu). 
Shmbby ditto (B. rfrntioofinfl, L.)* 
Bnmet-leaved rose (Bosa pimpinellifolia, L.). 
Dog ditto (B.«caniDa, L.). 
Sweet briar ditto (B. mbiginosa, L.). 
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ShofnnetBz 
Purging buckthorn (Bhamnus cathartica, L.). 
Berry-bearing alder (E. frangula, L.). 

Anacardiacea : 
Venice sumach (Bhus Cotinus, L.). 

Celastrinea : 
Common spindle tree (Eyonymus europseus, L.). 

Tama/ricecB : 
Tamarix tetrandra, PalL 

Berheridea : 
Common barberry (Berberis vulgaris, L.). 

AcerinecB : 

Common maple (Acer campestre, L.). 
Tatarian ditto (A. tataricum, L.). 

Solanea : 
Bussian boxthom (Lydiim mthenicum, Murr.). 

And Ca^rifoUanecB : 

Common elder (Sambucus nigra, L.). 

Gelder rose viburnum (Viburnum Opulus, L.). 

Way&ring tree (V. Lantana, L.). 
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1. The Curse of Gold. (l».) By R. W. Jamieson. 

'* Is written with conuderable skill and graphic power. Many of the 
incidents are highly dramatic."— Jlfomtn^ Post. 

** The chord of interest is early and cleverly struck, and it vibrates un- 
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its realities of Russian life at the present time. They are doubtless as 
real as anything in the pages of the Englishwoman, whose pen has been 
a most damagmg weapon to the holiness of < holy' Russia."— Dou^^j 
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4. The Pride of the Mess; a Naval Novel of the Crimean 

War. (1«. Qd,) By the Author of " Cavendish." 

" The sea tales of the author of * Cavendish' have all the vivacity and 
spirit of Marry at 's best works, and this new volume, ' The Pride of the 
Mess,' brings prominently to our notice many of tilie heroes of our coun- 
try, now in the Crimea." 

Now ready, the Second Edition, 

5. Frank Hilton ; or, the Queen's Own. (2«.) By James 
Gbant, Author of the " Romance of War," " Philip Rollo." 

'* Mr. Grant has won for himself a name as popular as any author 
of the day. With the pathos of Maxwell, as shown in his * Stories of 
Waterloo,' he unites the drollery of Lever in his * Charles O'Malley ; ' and 
now that * Frank Hilton * is for the first time produced for two shillings, 
we can promise it a most decided success." 

Now ready, the Twenty-Fourth Thousand, 

6. My Brother's Wife. {1». Qd) By Amelia B. Edwards. 
" Is an uncommon work, deservedly styled an original noveL"— Gfobe. 

7. Adrien; or, Parent Power. 0«» ^d.) By A. M. 

Maillard^ Author of " Zingra the Gipsy," &c., &c. 
In the press, fcap. 8vo, 2«.« 

8. The Yellow Frigate ; or, the Three Sisters. By 

James Grant, Author of " Frank Hilton," ** Romance of 
War," &c., &c. 
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